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PREFACE. 



Upwards o( thirty years' practice and assiduous 
study of my profession, have undoubtedly given 
xne a thorough knowledge of it; and it must be 
conceded, that to conquer all the difficulties at- 
tached to it, is not a trifling task. The patronage 
and encouragement I received in this country, at 
the hands of one of the best masters man ever 
served, co-operating with my experience, enabled 
me to succeed in all my undertakings; and my 
gratitude can cease only with my existence. 

Many professional men have written on this 
subject; but very few of them have possessed at 
once the theory and practice of the art. I must 
own, that my severity towards, my apprentices, and 
my unremitting care in keeping the inferiors who 
attended me« in a state of constant assiduity in 
what concerned the cleanliness of the kitchen as well 

< 

as of the larder, has been of the utmost advantage to 
myself as well as to them : I have the satisfactory 
reward of seeing all my pupils held in the highest 
estimation by persons of the greatest distinction. 

I shall in this edition, as I did in the former, 
say, that Cookery is an art appreciated by only a 
very few individuals, and which reqxiires, in addi- 
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tion to a most diligent and studious application, 
no small share of intellect, and the strictest sobri- 

« 

ety and punctuality: without the latter, the very 
best Cook is unavoidably deficient in the delicacies 
of his profession : there are cooks, and cooks, as 
there are painters, and painters : the difficulty lies 
in finding the perfect one ; and I dare assert, that 
the nobleman who has in his service a thorough 
good (me, ought to be as proud of the acquisition, 
as of possessing in hisgallery a genuine production 
of the pencil oi Rubens, Raphael^ or Titian. 

In England the few assistants allowed to a head 
oook, and the number of dishes he has to prepace^ 
often depme him of an opportunity of displaying 
his al»iities; and a6ter ten years of the utmost 
exertion to bring his art to perfection^ he has ih^ 
mo^ficatidn of ranking no higher than an humble 
domestic. 

' As «ev€^ nobl^nen and ladies ci distinction 
have remarked to. m«, that my book conbdned too 
many French terms, I have endeavoured in this 
edition to meet their goodness and liberality towards 
me, by giving translations of such names as were 
translatable. But I must still observe, as I did in' 
the preceding editions, :that Cookery, like fortifi- 
cation, music, dancing, and many other arts, being 
of foreign origin, its nomenclature is, like theirs, 
in the language of the people who first cultivated 
it; and hence the impossibility of transferring 
by an equivalent, many terms into English, so as 
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to convey any intelligible meaning. In this case they 
have been unavoidably retain^ ; but care has been 
taken to give at the bottom of the respective pages 
where the expressions occur, such elucidations as may 
be fiilly explanatory of their import to the practitioner. 

As I shall explain the manner of dressing mUrSeSf 
it is proper for me to observe here, that the word en- 
trde has no equivalent in English. It is the name 
of any dish of meat, fowl, game, or fish, dressed and 
cooked for the first course ; all vegetable dishes, jellies, 
pastries, salad, prawns, lobsters, and in general every 
thing that appears in the second course, except the 
]:t>ast, are termed entremets. 

It is time for me to give the translation of such 
words as are of most immediate occurrence. 

French. English. 

Potages, Soups. 

Entrees, Made dishes. Istcourse. 

Entremets, Made dishes. 2d course. 

lel^esy JeUies. 

Marquez, Mark, orput,&c. 

Masqu6, Covered with^ &c. 

Sautez, Fry lightly on the stove. 

Reduire, To reduce, or boil down. 

Relev6,  Remove. 

Most of the dish«s retain their original name. In 

a former edition I enumerated the articles in sea* 

. son ; but I find it useless in the present one, because, 

when in London, the markets and shop-keepers are 

always provided according to the seaiin ; the price 
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6f the various articles is always the thermometer to ^jj 

be consulted : when in the country, the Cook must 
use in preference the produce of the farm and gardens. 
The Aitile search after novelty in Cookery, is the 
running after the philosopher's stone. Every thing J 

is equally good when done in perfection. The sweet i 

dishes that conclude this work, have no translation, 
any more than plum-pudding has in Paris ; it bears 
the same name there which it does in London; so 
Su^doise, Charlotte of apples, or Otarlotte of apri- 
cot, rice, and apples. Chartreuse of fruits, apple^H- 
tures glazed, sotiffl^es^ miroton of apples, croqvettes 
of rice Jarde d'abricots, croquettes of potatoe, 
panegvet, are at once French and English: however, 
no difficulty can result from a dish bearing a foreign 
name, as the way of making it is explained in Eng^ 
lish, and the learner will be easily familiarized with 
their names. The various articles will be treated of 
in their respective classes, of which there are seven, 
viz. soups, fish, removes of either fishes and soups ; 
entries, entremets, roasts for the second course ; in 
the first course there are always removes; and then 
the removes of roasts, called souffl^es, or biscuits a la 
crSme, or fondus, &c. &c. It is necessary to remem- 
ber all these observations, as they teach the learner 
to serve with order; by taking a dish from the dif- 
ferent classes, you may compose your dinner without ( 

any assistance - but this book. Suppose you have « ^ 

eight persons at dinner, you cannot send up less thaoi i 

four entries, a soup, and a fi£i ; you must Ijave two ' 
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PREFACE. IX 

removes, viz. for the second course two dishes of 
roast, next four entremets ; and if you think proper, 
two removes of the roast. 

Make the hill of fare, hy choosing out of eadi 
chapter whatever you may want, namely, a fioup, a 
fish, two removes, four entr^es^ for the first course ; 
then for the second course, two roasts, four entremets, 
and two removes of the roast. 

By this I mean that you must take one article out 
of the chaptelr that relates to mutton, or lamh, or 
veal, or fowl, or fish, taking care, however, that no 
two dishes are to he alike, either in shape, colour, or 
taste. For the second course you must act on the 
same principle : the roasts must likewise not hear any 
resemblance to each other. In summer-time you 
will select two dishes from among the vegetables, 
one from among the jellies, and one out of the chap- 
ter of pastry ; as for instance : 

BiU of Fare for a Dinner of Four Entries. 

Soupe printanniere, or spring soup* 
Crimp cod and oyster sauce. 

Tz0o Removes. 
Fowl d la Mcntmorenciy garnished with a ragout d VAllcmande, 
Ham glazed with EspagTiole. 

Four Entries. 
Fricassee of chicken and mushrooms. 
Lamb chops saute, with asparagus, peas, &c. 
Fillets of fat chicken, saut6 au suprenie. 
PetUs p&tes of fillet of fowl d la beckamelle. 
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Second Course. 

Fowls roasted^ garnished with water cresses. 
Six quails. 

Four Entremets^ 

Asparagus with plain batter. 
Orange jellies in momiqwi. 
Cauliflower with veloute sauce. 
• Fetit gateaux d la Manon, 

Two Removes of the Roast. 
Soufflee with lemon. 
Ramequin d la Sefton, 

From the above statement it will be easy to make 
a bill of fare of four, six, eight, twelve, or sixteen 
entreeSf and the other courses in proportion. I have 
inserted a bill of fare for a dinner of twenty entries 
that I served at the Right Hon. the Earl of Derby's 
at Knowsley-Hall, when the late Duke of Gloucester 
was in that part of England. The second course 
was in the same proportion, as it requires the same 
number of dishes for the second, that you have served 
in the first. Observe, that whenever there are more 
than four entries, symmetry must always be attended 
to: the two flanks for a dinner of six entries must 
be parallel, that is to say, if you place petits pdtis 
on one side, you must have croquettes on the other ; 
if you have a vol au vent on one side, you must 
place a pate chaud opposite, and so on ; a judicious 
arrangement of dishes gives additional merit to a 
dinner. 
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PREFACE. XI 

The second course requires also a different ar- 
rangement when you have more than four entries. 
At the two flanks you must have two dishes of ve- 
getables, if approved of ; and at the four comers, a 
jelly, a pastry, a lobster salad, and a cream jelly, &c. ; 
if you have a different instruction, you may put two 
sweets in the flanks, two vegetables at .each opposite 
comer, and an Italian salad, and a dish of prawns at 
the two other comers. 

BiU of Fare of Six Entries. 

Dinner for Twelve or Fourteen Persons. 

Two Potages. 

Good woman's soup^ dite flamande, white and thick. 
Soup <i la bauveau, brown and clear. 

Two Fishes. 

Turbot^ with lobster sauce. 

Slices of crimped salmon boiled, same sauce. 

Two Removes. 

Turkey d laperigueux, puree of chesnut. 
Leg of mutton roasted. 

I 

Sia^ Fjntrees, 

Cutlets of mutton braized, with sm/hise sauce. 
Sahni of young partridges it VEspagnoU. 
Vol an vent of salt fish d la maitre d'hotcl. 
Casserole of rice, with B,pur^e of game. 
Saute of fillets of fowl d la LucuUus, with trufiles. 
Fillets of young rabbits a la orlies, white sharp sauce. 
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Second Course. 

Two Roasts, 
Three partridges roasted. 
Three woodcocks. 

Six Entremets. 

Spinach with cansommi, garnished with fried bread. 

Whole truffles widi champaign. 

Lobster salad d Vltalienne. 

Jelly of marasquino, 

JSuisson of gdteau d la Polonoise. 

Charlotte of apples with apricot. 

' Tzvo Removes of the Roast. 

Biscuit d, la cream. 
fondus. 



Dinner for Sixteen or Twenty Persons^ 

Two Potages. 
Soup d> la Reine. 
Brunoise, clear. 

TziH) Fishes, 

Turbot, garnished with fried smelts, lobster sauce. 
Slices of salmon, with Genivoise sauce. 

Four Removes* 

Fowls d la Cond6, ragout d VAUemande. 
Westphalia ham glazed, aud Espagnole under ft.^ 
Saddle of mutton roasted. 
Haunch of venison roasted. 

Eight Entries. 

Fillets of young partridges a la Luculltts, with truffles. 
Small timballe with a salpicon. 
Croquettes of fowls au velouth. 
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Small fillets of fowl d la Pompadour* 
Three small partridges d la Barbarie, with truffles. 
Two small chickens poelS, with tarragon sauce. 
Cutlets of pork d la mirepoix, brown sharp sauce. 
Cutlets of mutton d Vltalienne, 

Second Course. 

Four Roasts. 
Five snipes. 
A hare roasted. 
Two wild ducks. 
A capon, garnished with cresses. 

Eight Entremets, 

Salsifis d la sauce blanche. 

Macaroni d Vltalienne, 

Poached eggs, with gravy of veal clarified. 

Brocoli au veloutL 

Jelly de noyavr rouge, 

Italian cheese d Vorange, 

Gateaux d la Madeleine, 

Little boucheeSj garnished with marmalade. 

Fotir Removes of the Roasts, 

Soujfflee d lajlenr d'orange, 

Ramequin, 

Biscuit d la cream. 

ft 

Petit 8 choux a la cream. 



Dinner for Twenty or Twenty-four Persons. 

Four Potages, 



Soup of rabbits d la Heine* 
Soup Julienne, 



Soup d la Carmelite, 
Soup d la Clermont, 
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F<mT Fishes. 



Turbot and lobster sauce. 
Pike baked, Dutch sauce. 



Three slices of crimped cod, 

oyster sauce. 
Matehtte of carp. 

Four Removes. 

Rump of beef glazed d lafla- 

mande. 
Leg of pork garnished. 



Boiled turkey, celery sauce. 
Saddle of mutton roasted. 



Twelve Entries. 



Small ctisserolettes of rice, 

miuce of fowl. 
Scollops of fillets of fowls, 

with truffles. 
Turban of fillets of rabbits. 
PetitspdUs d. la nelle. 
Cutlets of fillets of partridges. 
Chartreuse of palates of beef. 
Fillets of soles d la ravigotte. \ 



Small cases of sweetbread d la 

Vhiitienne. 
Grenade of small fillets of fowls 

d Vessence. 
Attekts of sweetbread, Ita» 

lienne. 
Petits p&th of oysters d la 

Sefton. 
Partridges& cabbages dressed. 



Second Course. 
Four Roasts. 



Two fowls with cresses. 
Five woodcocks* 



Two ducklings. 
Two young rabbits. 



Twelve Entremets. 



Spinach d la cream. 
Asparagus with butter. 
Cream an caffe^ white. 
SttUane with a vol an vent. 
Small lozenges gamies. 
Meringues d la Chantilly. 

Four Removes. 
Two dishes of fmdus. 
One of talmouse, or cheese-cake. 
One of cko/ux en biscuit. 



Cauliflower au veloutL 
Salsijis d VEspagnole. 
Jelly of Madeira. 
FromageBavarois au chocolat. 
Gateau praline. 
Jelly of marasquino rose. 
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PREFACE. XV 

I have here given only a specimen of the form and 
general arrangement of a bill of fare ; the selection 
of the articles rests with the Cook, or the persons 
who order the dinner. You may serve a good dinner 
without adhering to the identical dishes which I 
have selected, or rather mentioned as it were at 
random. I think it would be useless to go beyond 
sixteen entries ; for a multiplicity of dishes are 
easily made out. I shall only observe, that with 
twenty entries^ the counter-flanks must exhibit co- 
pious entries; and that for the second course there 
must be introduced what we call may ens (fentremets, 
or ornamented dishes, or brioches, or biscuits, or 
babaSi either in the counter-flanks, or at the top and 
bottom of the table. 

Eight large pieces of ornaments are not exactly 
wanted with twenty entries; but when you have 
thirty-two entries, you must put large pieces at the 
top and bottom, and the two flanks ; and four smaller 
ones in the four counter-flanks. 

Whenever a dinner consists of more than eight 
entries, those huge pieces are indispensable ; but it 
is then impossible for any Cook to dress them with- 
out assistants ; by himself, he would be able to send 
up to table nothing but common dishes, to either of 
the courses. 

I have not mentioned the second course for the 
dinner of twenty entries ; as it is known that there 
are to be the same number of dishes as in the first 
course ; there must be also the same number of roasts 
in the room of removes, or of large entries ; two at 
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the top and bottom, two at the flanks, and four at 
the counter- flanks. If you have assistants enough to 
make the ornamented piieces, then remove the four 
roasts of the counter-flanks with soufflees^ biscuit, 
foridus^ &c. ; and put four large pieces at the top 
and bottom, and. on the two flanks. 

I have added two cold pies, which are likewise 
served at a large dinner. I like them to be sent to 
table with the first course ; and to remain there be- 
tween the two courses. By this means the epicure 
and dainty eater will always have something before 
them. They are not at all in the way, but improve 
the look of the table. 

N. B. -T-The pies may be either of game or poultry. 



i m of Fare, for Rrat Conrae. .hd^j^Au^ust. 
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dirty vessels, are often exposed to colics and other maladies^ 
without knowing the cause of them It is on a good first 
broth, and good sauce that you must depend for good 
Cookery ; if you have entrusted this part to persons who are 
negligent, and if your broth has not been well skimmed, 
you can make but indifferent work ; the broth is never clear, 
and when you are obliged to clarify it, it loses its goodness 
and savour. I have elsewhere said, that any thing clarified, re- 
quires great seasoning, and consequently it is not so healthy. 
A stock'^pot well managed, [saves a great deal of trouble, for 
it would be ridiculous in a small dinner to make several 
broths. When you have put into the stock-pot the articles 
and ingredients as directed in the Chapter on that subject, 
the same broth will serve you to make the soup, and white 
or brown sauce, &c. Economy is most the order of the day, 
seeing the dearness of every thing used in the kitchen. You 
should be very careful to take off the fat, and skim the soups 
and sauces; it is an operation which must be repeated 
again and again : the smallest drop of fat or grease is insu f- 
ferable ; it characterizes bad cookery, and a Cook without 
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method. The different classes of cookery, viz. the soup, 



the entries, the fish, the entremets j the roasts, the jellies, the 
decorated entremets^ the pastry, &c. all require the greatest 
attention. The theory of the kitchen appears trifling ; but 
its practice is* extensive: many persons talk of it, and yet 
know nothing of it beyond mutton-chops, and beef-steaks, 
or bubble and squeak, &c. Many writers have exercised 
their pen upon the subject, and yet know little about St ; 
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for instance, the Almatuidi des Crourmandsj la Gastrono'^ 
mie, a poem on the subject of Cookery, without treating of 
it ; both excellent works to read after dinner, but giving no 
previous advice how to make it fU'operly. 

Cooks in this country have not the opportunity of in- 
structing their pupils that we have in France, except at 
the Royal Palace, where every thing is, and must be, done 
in perfection, as neither hands nor expense are objects of 
consideration. The chief Cook must be pirticular in in- 
structing his apprentices in all the branches before-'men- 
tioned ; and that they may be certain of teaching them pro- 
perly, not the slightest particularity of the art jooust be omit- 
ted. The difficulties to be conquered are a national preju- 
dice which exists agaihst French Cookery ; and the cir- 
cumstance of a young man coming to this employment 
from school, with his taste settled, and remaining a long 
time in a kitchen, before he wiir attempt to taste any 
thing that he has not been accustomed to; if he does 
not like Cookery himself, he never can be a good Cook. 
Cookery cannot be done like pharmacy; the Pharmacist 
is obliged to weigh every ingredient that he employs, as he 
does not like to taste it; the Cook, on. the contrary, must 
taste often, as the reduction increases the flavour. It would 
be blind work indeed without tasting; the very best soups or 
entries in which you have omitted to put salt, are entirely 
without flavour : seasoning is in Cookery, what chords are in 
music; the best instrument, in the hand of the best pro- 
fessor, without its being in tune, is insipid. I shall recom- 
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mend partioularty to a Gook, to bestow great attention on 
the sBPceg; they ar^ the soul of Cookery ; nil other part$ are 
indispeiisable, but this la considered the chief part of it* A 
great difficulty in cookii^ 19 the name of the dishes; Codu^ 
seldom agree upon this point: some names owe their origin 
either to the Cooh who invented tbem^ or to the first Epi* 
eore who gives tfaem a reputaticin« Cookery possesses few 
innovators ; i have myself inv^ited several dishes, but been 
rather shy in giving them my naine, for fear of being ao« 
eased of too much vanity. I confess there are some ridieu* 
loss names ; for instance, »)vp au clair de luncy soup a la 
jmabe de boU, lapoularde en bos de sole, Ue pets de tumne 
&e* &a and many other names still more ridiculous^ whieh 
I omit to mention in my Treatise. 

As Cookery originAted in France, it is not a wonder to 
find most of the names of Fraadi extraction-^-aoup m la 
Reme^ d la Condi^ a la bonne Femme, &c. entries a la 
Richelieu^ a la Vitteroi, i la Dauphme^ iladu Barri. Why 
should we not see in this book the munes of those true Epi- 
cures who have honoured good Cookery by their approba* 
tion, and have by their good taste and liberality eievated it 
to a great superiority in this country, over what h m now in 
France ? I dare affirm, that Cookery in England, when wdl 
done, b superior to that of any country in the world. 
BkihameUe owes its name to a rhi^Jinander who was a 
great Epcure. I am surprised not to find in Cookery the 
names of those who have given a cdlebrity to that science^ 
such as AptcmSylMCfdbiSy Octavim^ and those others who 
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fttimmA it ufHloir ^ r^g^ of Lmis the Fowt^en^. 

V^ltn^r^ sayt m OVie of his worl^s^; 

" C1i}oris> £gU iii£ ver^e de leur nxBiJX,'* &c. &c. 

Why should we not be proud of oar k^nowle^^ in Cookery? 
It is the soul of every pleasure, aX all times, and to all 
ages. How many marriages have been the consequence of 
a meeting at dinner ? How much good fortune has been the 
result of a good supper ? At what moment of our existence 
are we happier than at table ? There hatred and animosity 
are lulled to sleep, and pleasure alone reigns. It is at table 
that an amiable lady or gentleman shines in sallies of wit, 
where they display the ease and graceful manners with 
which they perform the honours of the table. Here the 
Cook, by his skill and attention, anticipates their wishes, 
in the happiest selection of the best dishes and decorations ; 
here their wants are satisfied, their minds and bodies invi-^ 
gorated, and themselves qualified for the high delights of 
love, music, poetry, dancing, and other pleasures ; and is 
he whose talents have produced these happy effects, to rank 
no higher in the scale of man than a common servant .^^ Yes, 
if you adopt and attend to the rules that I have laid down, 
the self-love of mankind will consent at last, that Cookery 
shall rank in the class of the Sciences, and its Professors 
deserve the name of Artists. 

If you follow my precepts you will never have any ill 
luck : never be afraid of doing too much for your employer ; 
the idle very seldom succeed ; take great care of the com- 
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pan J yoa keep ; a bad conspanionship is of the wont oon- 
sequences to a man cook ; it makes him take the halnt of 
going out frequently, and returning home again too late to 
attend to his bunness: these bad prindples will be always 
highly prejudicial to a Cook, and will prevent him firom 
attaining the perfection required. 



ON COOKERY, 



AND rrs IMPUTED ILL EFFECTS ON HEALTH. 



Many persons, but particularly Medical Practitioiiersy 
have £rom time immemorial been the declared enemies of 
Cooks and Cookery. The determination of the latter to 
keep mankind under their despotic dominion, has engaged 
them in a perpetual war&re against whatever might oppose 
their peculiar interests. But I dare affirm that good Cookery, 
so far from possefljbg any deleterious tendency, is, on the 
contrary, hi^fy conducive to the preservation of health, 
inasmuch bs it protects the appetite against the disadvan- 
tageous monotony of plidn food. I will not, however, con- 
ceal, that, like every thing else, it must be used with dis- 
cretion ; but on what enjoyment, or even ordinary function 
of life, I would ask, is not discretion an indispensable at- 
tendant ? the mischief then lies only in the abuse. A skilful 
and well-directed Cookery abounds in chemical preparations 
highly salutary to weak stomachs. There exists a salubrity 
of aliment suited to every age. Infancy, youth, maturity, 
and old age ; each has its peculiarly adapted food, and that 
not merely applicable to digestive powers in full vigour, but 
to stomachs feebly organized by nature, or to those debi- 
litated by excess. 
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I am greatly obnceraed at being obliged to combat a still 
more powerful, though amiable enemy to Cookery. The 
Ladies of England are unfavourably disposed towards our 
art ; yet I find no difficulty in asagning the cause of it. It 
is particularly the case with them (and indeed it is so in some 
measure with our own sex) that they are not introduced to 
their parents^ table till their palates have been completely 
benuaibed by the strict diet obs^ved in the Nursery and 
Boarding-Sohools. Here then are two antagonists to^ 
Cookery-«die Ladies and the Aoclors, whose em^e is as 
exteimve as the universe^ and who divide the world between 
them. However, in spite of the envious, the Laches wilt 
sliU wield the sceptre of pleasure ; while the dispens^ticHis 
of the Doctors will be sought for by us oi^ when undar the 
iafliience of pain. "* 

Nature affords a ^ple remedy agamst the abuse o( good 
cheer^— Abstinence. — If you have eaten too much, doubt* 
less you will feel inconvenienced. In tbat oase^ have imrae^ 
^te recourse to some weak tea *, which wiB speedily Mbe- 
rate your stomach finom the superfluities winch encumb^ 
mEkd oppress it, without leaving those intestinal pains which 
are rather the result of the medicine thim the effisot of the 
disorder. Numbers of persons attribute the gout to the pee^ 
quent use of dishes dressed in the French way. Many years 
experience and observation have proved to me, that this dis- 
eider haa not its origin in good cheer, but in excesses of 

* Galen and Hippocrates said, that they left behind them two still greater 
-Doctors than themselves — ^VITater and Abstinence. 
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«fh^ kiods, Hfive ve noli se^ii^ fai ycon ptals munberliMB 
iadividiwb who have liTCcl entirtly on Freneh Cobkery, to 
veiy ftdvwMsed t^os, mtboHt being aflkted wit£i that dm- 
order S and do we ziot ase dailgr> tbot tli« greater number of 
lhf]9e who SMifiW the acute agoaies. of \U derive it fixxn thisr 
pnedeoeisora^ rathcir thaa from iJbeir own habits (tf Kfe? 
A cx^ious and sustaioed exeraae is the surest preventiTe. 
It is true, the gout more firequently attacks the wealthy tjian 
the iodigeiit : hence it has been attributed to their way c^ 
liring; but thi& is an error. It is exercise only which they 
meed; not an airing on horsebadc, or m a carru^y but that 
bodily adiril^ which oocaaioiung fatigue^ would enable them 
to enjoy the sweets of repose. I do not attempt th^, as 
esipirics do;, to prescribe ineffeetually a remedy to cure iht 
gout; but I Im.ve this advantage over them, that I a&rd a 
podtive preventive against it; and thus withhold many a 
sufferer from fidling under their domiiuoiaL If the Art of 
Cookery had been held in a litde ip<M:e estinu^ian^ there caa 
be no doubt, but that amoi^ its professors mmy mighi 
have heexk found infisrmed enou^,^ and sufficiently devoted 
to the intf rests of the human race, to give prescriptions m 
Cooka*y as Boetors ^ve them in medidne. We have this 
advantage, however, .over thamp that our composituHis are 
always a^tfiaadZ^ io the palate, while theirs are h&rribbf dia^ 
guaimg. I therrfore recommend a sidlfuUy dressed dish, a^ 
in all respects more salubrious than simple fara I do not 
mean to deny that a plainly roasted joint, well done, ia food 
of easy digestion ; but I peremptorily proscribe all salted and 
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underdone provisions. Pork, in whatever way it may be 
dressed, is always unwholesome ; yet if dressed in the French 
fashion, the stimulant of a sauce makes it aperient, and it of 
course is less indigestive than when dressed plainly. Our man- 
ner of dressing vegetables is more various and extenave than 
in England^ a circumstance which embraces the double ad- 
vantage, of flattering the palate and being of easier digestion. 

I recommend as a certidn preventive against disorder, 
great bodily exercise— 4is tennis, shuttlecock, fencing, &c. 
for gentlemen ; and for ladies, dancing, and such lively ex- 
ercises as are suited to their sex : walking also, but not the 
grave and dehberate movements of a magistrate, but an 
active and accelerated pace, such as may occasion fatigue. 
Thus you may find health and appetite, which afford the 
pleasure of self-government, by keeping you from the power 
of Doctors and Doctor^s stuff. 

One more remark; and that on the disproportion of 
talent which exists among Cooks. A person who has never 
tasted made dishes, nts down for the first time, perhaps to 
indifferently dressed ones : hence arises at first setting out 
an impresfflon, which I confess it is hardly ever possible to 
overcome. I myself prefer a thousand times, plain dishes, 
to a made dish that is badly seasoned, badly trimmed, and 
above all, dressed in an uncleanly manner, and served up 
with a disagreeable appearance. But the wealthy are able 
to vanquish these disadvantages, by engaging in their ser- 
vice persons properly qualified to be placed in the rank of 
Aktists. 
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underdone provisions. Pork, in whatever way it may be 
dressed, is always unwholesome ; yet if dressed in the French 
fashion, the stimulant of a sauce makes it aperient, and it of 
course is less indigestive than when dressed plainly. Our man- 
ner of dressing vegetables is more vanous and exten^ve than 
in England^ a circumstance which embraces the double ad- 
vantage, of flattering the palate and being (^easier digestion. 

I recommend as a certain preventive against disorder, 
great bodily exercise — as tennis, shuttlecock, fencing, &c. 
for gentlemen ; and for ladies, dancing, and such lively ex- 
ercises as are suited to thdr sex : walking also, but not the 
grave and deliberate movements of a magistrate, but an 
active and accelerated pace, such as may occasion fatigue. 
Thus you may find health and appetite, which afford the 
pleasure of self-government, by keeping you from the power 
of Doctors and Doctor^s stuff. 

One more remark; and that on the disproportion of 
talent which exists among Cooks. A person who has never 
tasted made dishes, sits down for the first time, perhaps to 
indifferently dressed ones : hence arises at first setting out 
an impression, which I confess it b hardly ever possible to 
overcome. I myself prefer a thousand times, plain dishes, 
to a made dish that is badly seasoned, badly trimmed, and 
above all, dressed in an uncleanly manner, and served up 
with a disagreeable appearance. But the wealthy are able 
to vanquish these disadvantages, by enga^ng in their ser- 
vice persons properly qualified to be placed in the rank of 
Abtists. 
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FRENCH COOK. 



CHAP. I. 



SAUCKS, BROTHS, AND CONSOMMES. 



No. 1. — First Broth. 

Take part of a breast or of a rump of beef, with some of 
the parures, or trimmings. Put the meat into a stock-pot 
with cold water. Set it on the fire, and watch the proper 
moment to skim it well. If this broth is not clear and 
bright, the other broths and sauces will also be spoilt. 
Be particular in skimming off the black scum ; pour a 
little cold water into the above to raise up the white scum. 
When all the scum has been skimmed off, put in a few 
carrots, turnips, heads of celery, and leeks, four large onions, 
one of which is to be stuck with cloves ; then throw a 
handful of salt into the stock-pot, and let the whole 
fiimmer for five hours. Strain the broth through a cloth, 
era double silk sieve. Lay the piece of beef in some of 
the broth, to keep it hot. This first broth serves to moisten 
all the other broths, of which the different names are as 
follows : — 

B 



No. 2. — First ComommL 

Mark* in a stock-pot a large piece of buttock of beef, 
with a knuckle of veal, and the trioimings of meat or fowls, 
according to the quantity of sauce you may wish to make. 
This broth will admit all sorts of veal or poultry. Let the 
meat stew on a gentle fire. Moisten with about two large 
ladles-full of the first broth ; put no vegetables into this 
broth, except a bunch of parsley and green onions. Let 
them sweat thoroughly ; then thrust your knife into the 
meat ; if no blood issues, it is a sign that it is heated 
through. Then moisten it with boiling broth, and let it 
boil gently for about four hours. Use this consomme to 
make the sauces, or the consommes of either poultry or 
game. Skim ofi* the fat and scum of all the various 
broths, and keep the pots full, in order that the broth be 
not too high in colour. When the broth remains too long 
on the fire, it loses its flavour, acquires too brown a 
colour, and tastes strong. 

No. 3. — Consomme of PouUrjf. 

Beef is no longer required in the consommes either 
of poultry or of game. Put a few slices of ham in the 
bottom of a stew-pan, or of any other vessel, with some 
slices of veal. In France, we generally take the noix and 
the contre noixf. Lay over the veal the loins of fowl 
and trimmings. Then moisten about two inches deep 
with first consomme, and let it sweat on a fire, so con- 
fined that the blaze may not colour the exterior of the 

* Mark is a French word, which signifies, that aU the ingredients requi- 
site are to be put into the stoek-pot. 

t The leg of veal is divided into three different parts, noix, smnoix, and 
contre noix. 






vessel. When tbe meat is heated through^ (which 
you ascertain by thrusting your knife into it, as at page 2), 
cover it with the first consomme ; season it withmushrooms, 
a bunch of parsley and green onions, and let the meat boil 
till it be done properly. The broths are more savoury and 
mellow when the meat is not overdone. Strain the conr 

somme through a silk sieve, to use it when wanted. 

» 

No. 4. — Consomme of Game. 

If you are to send up mitrtts of partridges, you must have 
ready a consomme of partridges. Put into a stew-pan a few 
slices of veal, the backs, 8ic. of partridges to be laid over 
them. If you moisten with a consomme containing ham, 
there is no occasion to put in any more ; if not, a few slices 
of ham will not be amiss. If your entrees are with truffles^ 
add the parings of your tniffles^LiiA. a fewmushrooms. When 
the consomme is sufficiently done, strain it through a cloth, 
or silk sieve, and use it when you have an opportunity. 

No. 5. — Consomme of Rabbits. 

Mark*" the various consommes with the bones and 
trimmings of rabbits. Do the same as for a consomme 
of partridges; put in truffles if your entrees are to be with 
truffles. 

No. 6. — Blond of Veal, or Gravy of Veal 

Put a few slices of Westmoreland ham (the lean only) 
into a pretty thick stew-pan. Lay over them some fleshy 
pieces of veaL You may use rump of veal. Pour into the 

* Mark meanfi, to make each consommi with tbe triminings either of 
game or ibwh. 
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stew-pan a sufficient quantity of first consomme to cover 
about half the thickness of the meat. Let it sweat on a 
stove, over a brisk fire. Watch the stew-pan and the con- 
tents, for fear of burning. When the broth is reduced, 
thrust a knife into the meat, that all the gravy may run out ; 
then stew the glaze more gently. When the whole is abso- 
lutely i glace, of a good colour, you must let it stew till 
brown, but take care it does not bum, to prevent which 
put it on red-hot ashes. Keep stirring your stew-pan over 
the fire, in order that the glaze may be all of the same 
colour. Turn the meat upside down, that it may not stick. 
When your glaze is of a dark red colour, moisten with 
some hot broth; let the glaze detach before you put the 
stew-pan on the fire, for it might still burn. Season with 
mushrooms and a bunch of parsley and green onions. 
When the gravy has boiled for an hour, it is done enough. 
Take off the fat, and strain it through a silk sieve. 

* 

No. 7. — Gravy of Beef , 

Trim, with layers of fat bacon, the bottom of a thick 
stew-pan ; cut four large onions by halves, lay the flat part 
over the bacon ; take a few slices of beef, put them in the 
same manner as in the gravy of veal, moisten with the first 
broth only. Let this sweat, in order to get all the gravy 
out of the beef, and when the broth is reduced, thrust a 
knife into the meat ; let it stew gently on a slow fire, till 
the gravy be of a light brown*. Next moisten with some 
first broth, throw in a large bunch of parsley and of green 
onions, a little salt, and a pepper corn. Let the whole 
boil for one hour ; take the fat off, and drain it through 
a silk sieve, to use it when wanted. 

* The browner the glaze is, the better, but care must be taken not to 
burn it, as it will then be bitter. 



No. 8. — U Aspic. 

Take a handful of aromatic herbs, such as .buraet, 
chervil, and tarragon. Boil them in white vinegar; when 
the vinegar is well scented, pour into your stew-pan some 
consomme of fowl reduced; season well before you clarify. 
When the aspic is highly seasoned, break the white of four 
eggs into an earthen pan, and beat them with an osier rod ; 
throw the aspic into those whites of eggs, and put the whole 
on the fire in a stew-pan ; keep beating or stirring till your 
jelly gets white, it is then very near boiling. Put it on the 
comer of the stove, with a cover over it, and a little fire 
on the top of it. When quite clear and bright, strain it 
through a bag or sieve, to be used when wanted. 

N.B. If you should want to use it for a mayonaise, or as 
a jelly in moulds, you must make sure of its being stiff 
enough. If it be not, add to it, either a knuckle of veal 
or a calf's foot ; put it into a small mould in ice, for trial; 
when you may ascertain whether it may be used in large 
moulds, which, it is to be observed, require the jelly to be 
quite firm. You must use chiefly those parts which have 
tendons about them, as knuckles of veal, calves' feet, &c. 

No. 9. — Jelee of Meat, for Pies. 

The jelee of meat for pies is not to be prepared in the 
same manner as the aspic- Neither aromatic herbs nor 
vinegar are to be used. The jelee is to be made as follows .: 
Put into a stew-pan a good piece of beef, two calves' feet, 
a knuckle of veal, remnants of fowl, or game, according 
to the contents of your pies, two onions stuck with cloves, 
two carrots, four shalots, a bunch of parsley and green 
onions, some thyme, bay-leaves, spices, &c. and a smsUl 
piece of ham. Sweat the whole over a very slow fire, then 
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moisten with some good broth, let the stew-pan be covered 
close, and those ingredients stew for four hours, but very 
gently. When done, taste it, season it well, and clarify it 
as you do the eispic* In order that it may keep the better, 
put it into ice. 

No. 10. — Le Suage, or VEmpotage*. 

jyiARKf in a mamdte twenty pounds of beef, a knuckle 
of veal, a hen, and if you have any remnanti^ of fowl or of 
t«al, you may put them in likewise. Moisten this stock- 
pot with two large ladles full of broth. Sweat it over a 
large fire. Let it boil to glaze without its getting too high 
in colour. Next fill it up with some first broth that is 
quite hot. Put some vegetables into this pot, which is 
intended for making soup only. But you must put very 
few into the consommes which are to be reduced, and woul4 
have a bitter taste if they were to retain that of the roots, 
and accordingly not be fit to be used in delicate cookery. 
JL^empotage requires no more than five hours to be done; 
strain it through a silk sieve, and use it when you have 
occasion for it. 

No. 11. — Clarified Consomme 

Is to be clarified as specified for the aspic, and jelee of 
meat. You must not forget, that such articles as are to be 
clarified, require to be more highly seasoned than others, 
as the clarifying takes away some of the flavour. 

No. 12. — Clarified Gram/. 

Gravy of veal, or beef, is to be clarified with whites 
of eggs. The gravy of veal is best suited for the table of 

* Remark, tbat this broth is to be made for a very large dinner only, 
f Mark, must be understood as an abbreviation for putting in all tbe 
requisite articles. 
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the great. The gravy of beef may do for private families 
of the middle class. 

No. 13. — Le Bomllon de Sante. 

Mabk or put into an earthen pot* or stock-pot^ six 
pounds of beef, one half of a hen, and a knuckle of >eal. 
Moisten with cold water. Let it boil so that the scum 
rises only by degrees ; skim it wfsU, that it may be quite 
clear and limpid. When skimmed, throw into it two 
carrots, two leeks, a head of celery, two onions stuck with 
three cloves, and three turnips. Let the whole simmer 
gently for four hours. Then put a little salt to it, and 
skim off the grease or fat before you use it. 

No. l4.~White Rouxf. 

Put a good lump of butter into a stew-pan, let it melt 
over a slow fire ; when melted, powder it over with flour, 
enough to make a thin paste; keep it on the fire for a 
quarter of an hour, fry it white ; pour it into an earthen 
pan to use it when wanted. 

No. 16. — Brown Roux. 

Put into a stew-pan a piece of butter proportionate to 
the quantity of roux you want to prepare. Melt it gently ; 
then put flour enough to make a paste ; you must fry it on a 
brisk fire, and then put it again over a very slow fire, till it 
be of a nice colour; but mind this is to be obtained only 
by slow degrees. When of a light brown, you pour it into 
an earthen pan, and keep it for use. It keeps a tong while. 

* In France these broths are generally made in an earthen pot, but such 
pots cannot be found in England. 

t We are unable to find an equivalent in English for the French term 
rmtx. It is an indispensable article in cookery, it serves to thicken sauces; 
the brown is for sauces of the same colour ; and the colour must be obtained 
by slow degrees, otherwise the flour will burn and {pve a bitter taste. 
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No. 16. — The Coulis. 

Make the coulis in the same manner as the gravy of veal, 
with slices of ham, and slices of veal, &c. When the glaze 
is of a nice colour, moisten it, and let it stew entirely. You 
must season it with a bunch of parsley and green onions, 
jBushrooms, &c. . Then mix some brown roux with the 
gravy of veal, but do. not make it too thick, as you could 
not get the fat out of your sauce, and a sauce with &t 
neither has a pleasing appearance nor a good flavour. Let- 
it stew for an hour on the. comer of the stove,, skim off the 
fat, apd strain it througji a tammy^.&c. 

No. 17. — Grande Espagnole. 

 

Besides some slices of ham, put into a stew-pan some 
slices of veal. Moisten the same as for the coulis: sweat 
them in the like manner; let all Xh^ glaze go to the bottom, 
and when of a nice red colour, moisten with a few spoon- 
fuls of first consomme, to detach the glaze: then pour in the 
coulis. Let the whole boil for half an hour, that you may 
be enabled to remove all the fat. Strain it through a clean 
taipmy. Remember always to put into your sauces some 
mushrooms, with a bunch of parsley and green onions. It 
is time to observe to the professors of cookery, that the 
flavour comes from the seasoning : if you neglect to put 
into your dish the necessary articles to a nicety, the flavour 
will be deficient. Mind that the sauce or broth, when kept 
too long on the fire, loses the proper taste, and takes in- 
stead of it, a strong and disagreeable one. 

No. 18. — Espagnole of Game. 

The same operation as above, except thpit in this you 
introduce the loins and trimmings of either young or old 



partridges, in order that this sauce may taste of game. Put 
them to sweat. Remember that such sauces, if kept too 
long on the fire, lose their savour, zxAfumet of the game. 

No. 19. — Sauce toumee. 

Take some white roux, dilute it with some consomme of 
fowl ; neither too thin nor too thick. I must repeat what 
I have already said, a sauce when too thick will never ad- 
mit of the fat being removed. Let it boil on the comer of 
the stove. Throw in a few mushrooms, with a bunch of 
parsley and green onions. Skim it well, and when there 
is no grease left, strain it through a tammy, to use it when 
wanted. 

No. 20. — Sauce a PAUemande. 

This is merely a sauce totimee as above reduced, into 
which is introduced a thickening * well seasoned. This 
sauce is always used for the following sauces or ragouts, 
viz. hlanquette of all descriptions, of veal, of fowl, of game, 
or palates, ragout cL-la-touhuse, loin of veal d-la-bechamel, 
vfhite ^nanci^re, &c. &c. 

Ho. 21. —The Veloute. 

Take much about the same quantity of consomme and 
of sauce toumie, and reduce them over a large fire. When 
this sauce is very thick, you should have some thick cream 
boiling and reduced, which you pour into the sauce, and 
give it a couple of boilings; season with a little salt, and 
strain through a tammy. If the ham should be too salt, 
put in a little sugar. Observe, that this sauce is not to be 
so thick as the bSchameL 

* Thickening, is what is caUed in French, Haison ; the yolk of two or 
four eggs. 
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No. 22. — White Italian Sauce. 

After having turaed some mushrooms, throw them 
into a little water and lemon-juice to keep them white. 
Formerly it was customary to use oil for these sauces, as 
on account of its being much lighter, it would rise always 
to the top, whereas in thick sauces butter does not. Put 
into a stew-pan two-thirds of sauce tournee, and one-third 
o( consamma: and two spoonfuls of mushrooms chopped 
very fine, and especially of a white colour, half a spoon- 
ful of shalots likewise chopped, and well washed in the 
comer of a clean towel. Reduce this sauce, season it well, 
and send it up. 

No. 23. — Brovm Italian Sauce. 

It is requisite in a kitchen to have what is commonly 
called an assiette, which is a dish with four partitions, in- 
tended for the reception of fine herbs. You must always 
have ready some parsley chopped very fine, some shalots 
the same ; if the mushrooms were chopped beforehand they 
would become black ; therefore only chop them when you 
have occasion for them; the fourth partition is intended 
for the reception of bunches of parsley and green onions. 
The chopping and mincing of the above is the business of 
the apprentice, if there be one under the head cook ; if 
not, of the junior kitchen-maid. 

Take two spoonfuls of chopped mushrooms, one spoon- 
ful of shalots, one ditto of parsley.* Throw the whole into?i 
stew-pan with two-thirds of Espagnok sauce, and one-third 
of consomme. Some people add white wine to the sauce. 
In France, where there is a choice of light white wines, it 
might be done easily, but in England, where Champaign is 

* This sance will have a better taste, if you fiy the finer herbs in a little 
butter, and moisten them after with the Espagnole, and cojuomm^. 
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the only wine that can be used, it would be too dear ; be- 
sides, the sauce may be made very good without any wine 
whatever, if you know how to work it well, to its proper 
degree, with a little salt, and still less pepper. Brown 
sauces are not to be made thick. When the sauce is done 
enough^ you must shift it into another stew-pan, and put 
it au bain marie. If you were not to skim this sauce with 
particular care, you might skim off all the parsley, which 
must remain in it. 

No. 24. — The Sauce Hackee. 

This sauce, although seldom if ever used in good 
cookery, is frequently to be met with at taverns and inns 
on the road. Such as it is, it is to be made in the following 
way. Chop some girkins, mushrooms, capers, and ancho- 
vies, which throw into a brown ^Italienne, and that is what 
is called a sauce hackee. Why have I called this a tavern or 
common inn sauce ? Because it is not requisite to have an 
Italienne well prepared. A common browning made with 
butter and flour, moistened with a little broth, or gravy, 
and some fine herbs in it, will answer the purpose of those 
who know no better. 

No. 26. — White sharp Sauce. 

Pour into a stew-pan four spoonfuls of white vinegar, 
to which add some tarragon (if you have no tarragon, use i 

tarragon vinegar), and about twenty pepper-corns ; reduce ^ 

the vinegar to one-fourth of its original quantity ; pour into 
the stew-pan six spoonfuls of sauce toumee, and two spoonr 
fals of consomme; then reduce this sauce over a large fire. 
Strain it through a tammy, and then put it again on the 
£re. When it boils, thicken it with the yolk of two eggs, 
work it with a small bit of butter. In case it should hap- 
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pen to be brown, pour a spoonful of cream into it, to re- 
store the white colour, and put a little cayenne and salt. 

No. 26. — The Brown sharp Sauce. 

In a small stew-pan, put a small bit of butter, a small 
carrot cut into dice, a few shalotd the same, some parsley 
roots, some parsley, a few slices of ham, a clove, a little 
thyme, the half of a bay-leaf, a few grains of pepper-corn 
and allspice, with a little mace. Let the stew-pan now be 
put on a slow fire, till it begins to be of a fine brown all 
round ; then keep stirring with a wooden spoon ; pour into 
the stew-pan four spoonfuls of white vinegar, and a small 
bit of sugar. Let this reduce nearly a glace. Then moisten 
with some Espagtiole and a little consomme, that you may 
be enabled to take the fat off from the sauce ; season with 
cayenne and a little salt. Taste whether there be salt 
enough, but mind, it is not to be too acid ; skim off the 
fat, and strain the sauce through a tammy, and serve up. 



No. 27.— rAe Aspic Li6. 

Put into a stew-pan such herbs as are called ravigoites, 
^ namely, bumet, chervil, and tarragon. Add two or three 

spoonfuls of white vinegar, and let the herbs infuse on a 
slow fire for half an hour. Then moisten with eight spoon- 
fuls of Espagnole : let the whole stew for ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour. Season it well, and strain it through 
a tammy, to use when wanted. 

No. 28. — White Bavigotte. 

The same as above, except that, instead of Espi^nole, 
you use sauce toumee. Let it boil for half an hour, then 
strain this sauce through a tammy. Have the same herbs 
as above, chopped very fine, blanch them in a little salted 
water, lay them in a sieve to drain, and pour the ravigotte 
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into the sauce. Work it with a small lump of butter, sea- 
son with salt and pepper, and send up. Never omit to 
taste the sauce, for occasionally, according to the palate 
of the host, some ingredients may be wanting, others too 
plentiful, which may be easily remedied ; when too salt, a 
small bit of sugar corrects the briny taste. 

No. 29.— The Mattre d' Hotel. 

Take four spoonfuls otAllemande : work this sauce over 
a stove with a small lump of fresh butter. Take some 
parsley chopped very fine, throw it into the sauce with a 
little salt and pepper, and the juice of a lemon. Let this 
sauce be thick, if intended to mask* any entree whatever. 
At any rate it is easy to thin a sauce ; but if too thin, it is 
a hard matter to thicken it, except with a lump of butter 
and flour, yet, let it be ever so well mietnaged, it is but a 
sad contrivance. 

No. 30. --Maitre cTHStel maigre 

Is nothing more than plain butter sauce with a little 
chopped parsley, salt, pepper^ and lemon-juice. If sha* 
lots are acceptable, a few may be added, the same as to 
the mattre d^hAtel above. 

No. 31. — Tarpagon Sauce, or Pluche. 

See No. 25, White sharp Sauce. Blanch some tarragon, 
either in fillets, squares, or any other shape you may think 
proper, and put it into the sauce. It is then called Tarra- 
gon Sauce. In other pinches, tarragon must always pre- 
vail. You may make pluches of parsley, chervil, &c. with 
the sauce called white sharp sauce. 

• Mask, means to cover over with the sauce. 
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No. 32. — The Bourguignotte. 

Cut some truffles into balls of the size of a nutmeg : 
take some small round mushrooms, and put about twenty 
of each into a small stew-pan : pour over them a pint of 
red wine, with a small lump of sugar. Let the wine be 
reduced to a glaze. Then throw into the stew-pan six 
spoonfuls of Espagnole, and two of consomme. Let the 
whole boil for half an hour, taste it, and if well seasoned, 
serve it up. 

No. 33.— The htm Beurre. 

Take some Allemaiide, (Vide No, 20) rather thick, into 
which put a bit of butter. Work the sauce well, season 
it, and serve up. 

No. 34. — The BechameL 

Take about half a quarter of a pound of butter, about 
three pounds of veal^ cut into small slices, a quarter of a 
pound of ham, some trimmings of mushrooms, two small 
white onions, a bunch of parsley and green onions ; put 
the whole into a stew-pan, and lay it on the fire till the 
meat be made firm. Then put three spoonfuls of flour ; 
moisten with some boiling hot thin cream. Keep this 
sauce rather thin, so that whilst you reduce it, the ingre- 
dients may have time to be stewed thoroughly. Season 
it with a little salt, and strain it through a tammy, when 
it retains no taste of flour, and the sauce is very palatable. 

No. 35. — The Becltarnel maigre* 

Is prepared as above, with the exception of the meat, 
which is to be omitted. If you have made any sauces 

* This sauce is only for those who practise the Roman Catholic religion. 
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from fish, put a little of the j uice or gravy of the fish with 
the cream. When done, strain it through a tammy, and 
serve up. 

No. 36. — The Genoese Sauce. 

This sauce is made by stewing fish, yet it is natural 
enough that it should find its place among the other sauces. 
Make some marinade of various roots, such as carrots, 
roots of parsley, onions, and a few mushrooms, with a bay- 
leaf, some thyme, a blade of mace, a few cloves, and some 
gpices; fry the whole white in some butter. Pour in some 
Madeira or other white wine, and let the vegetables stew. 
When done enough, use it to stew your fish in, and take 
some of the liquor to make the sauce. Then take a little 
brown roux and mix it with some of the marinade, to 
which add too or three spoonfuls of gravy of veal. Now let 
these stew gently on the comer of the stove ; skim off all 
the grease, and season well. Then put to it two spoonfuls 
of essence of anchovies, and a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter kneaded with flour, and throw them into the sauce. 
When this is done, squeeze into it the juice of a lemon, 
and cover the fish with the sauce, which must accord- 
ingly be made thick and mellow. 

No. 37. — Sauce d Maielotte for Fish. 

Melt some brown roux, into which throw a few onions 
cut into slices : keep it stirring over the fire till the onions 
be dissolved in the roux. Then moisten with the wine in 
which your fish has been stewed, and which, by the by, 
must be red wine. Add some parures, or trimmings of 
mushrooms, with a bunch of parsley and green onions, 
well seasoned with spices ; bay-leaves, thyme, sweet basil, 
cloves, allspices, &c. Let the flour be well done. Be- 
member to throw in a few spoonfuls of gravy of veal. Now 
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taste whether the sauce be properly seasoned, and strain 
it through a tammy. Then take a few small glazed onions 
and mushrooms^ ready done, likewise a few small quenellesp 
and put them into the sauce. When you are ready to serve 
up, you must add the juice of a lemon, and two spoonfuls 
of essence of anchovies. Work the sauce well, that it 
maybe quite mellow. Then cover your fish with the sauce. 

No. 38. — Sauce a Matelottefor Entrees. 

See Sauce Chambord. It being the same which is used 
for the matelottes of brains, &c. The matelotte when not 
of fish, is made with a ragout i la Jinanciire^ into which 
you introduce essence of anchovies and some crawfish, 
when you can procure them : this sauce must be highly 
seasoned with salt, cayenne, and lemon-juice. 

No. 39. — Apple Sauce for Geese and Roast Pork. 

Peel some apples and cut them into quarters, put them 
into a stew-pan, with a little brown sugar, and a little 
water. When they are melted, stir them well with a 
wooden spoon, add a little butter to it, and send up. 

No. 40. — Burie of Sorrel. 

Wash and pick some sorrel, and then put it into a stew- 
pan with a little water : keep stirring with your spoon to 
prevent its burning ; when melted, lay it in a hair sieve to 
drain, then put it on the table and chop it well with some 
trimmings of mushrooms. When chopped fine, put it into a 
stew-pan with a little butter; let it fry a long time on the 
fire, in order to drain the water it contains. When it is be- 
come quite dry, mix it with four spoonfuls of Espagnole, 
or more, if you have any occasion for a large quantity ; and 
let it stew for a longr while over a small stove. After it has 
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been continually boiling for an hour, rub it through a 
' tammy. If it should happen to be too thick, dilute it with 
a little consofHmi or Espagnole. If too acid, put in a little 
glaze and sugar. You must always put some cabbage- 
lettuce with the sorrel, to correct its acidity. When you 
make puree of sorrel, if you have tto sauce to put to it, 
put a spoonful of flour, and dilute with gravy of veal, and 
proceed then as before. 

No. 41. — Sorrel en maigre. 

Pick your sorrel, let it melt, drain it, and lay it on the 
table, as above. Mind that the table be very clean. Then 
chop the sorrel for a long time and very fine, fry it gently 
in a stew-pan with a little butter. When it has been kept 
for about half an hour on a slow fire, throw in a spopnful 
of flour ; moisten with boiling hot cream, and let it stew oii 
a slow fire for an hour. Then season it with a little salt. 
If your sorrel should be too acid, put a little sugar to it. 
Then thicken it with the yolks of four eggs, and serve up. 

If you should prefer making a Beamoise, you make a 
kind of pap with flour and cream or milk, and let it boil. 
When the sorrel is done enough, pour the Beamoise into 
it, and let it boil ten minutes, then put the yolks of four 
eggs immediately after to thicken it. In this manner the 
sorrel will never curdle, whereas if you follow the other 
method, it most frequently will. If it be with broth that 
you wish to prepare your sorrel, instead of cream or milk, 
you mix some with it, and use the yolks of eggs in the like 
manner, and that is what we caliyarce *. 

No. A2.— Puree of Celeri. 

Cut the whitest part of several heads of celery, which 
blanch in water, to take off'the bitter taste. Let it cool, 

* A dish much used by the Roman O^tholics ; Eggs cL la farce, 
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and drain all the water off. Then put it into a stew-pan 
with a little consommS and sngar. Let it stew for an hour 
and a half, and be reduced till there be no kind of mois* 
ture. Then mix it with four spoonfuls of bechamel or 
veloute, strain the whole through a tammy^ and put it au 
bain marie *. When ready to send up, refine the sauce 
with a little thick cream^ to make it white. 

No. 43. — Puree of Onion, or Soubise. 

Take a dozen of white onions. After having peeled and 
washed them, cut them in halves, take off the tops and 
bottoms, mince thenl as fine as possible, and blanch them 
to make them taste sweeter. Then set them melting on a 
small stove, with a little butter. When they are thoroughly 
done, and no kind of moisture left, mix four spoonfuls of 
bichamel. Season them well, rub the puree through a 
tammy, and keep this sauce hot, but without boiling. 
You must also put a small lump of sugar with the sauce 
if necessary. 

If o. 44, — Puree of Onion, Brown, and Lyonaise. 

Pbel and wash twelve onions cleatt> then mince them, 
and fry them in a stew-pan with a little butter, till brown. 

* Bain marie is a flat yessel contuning boiling water ; you pat all your 
stew-pans into the water, and keep that water always very hot, but it must 
not boil. The effect of this lain marie, is to keep every thing warm, 
without altering either the quantity or the quality, particularly the quality. 
Whoi I had the honour of serving a nobleman in this country, who kept a 
very extensive hunting establishment, and the hour of dinner was conse- 
quently uncertain, I was in the habit of using bain mairie, as a certain means 
of preserving the^flavour of all my dishes. If you keep your sauce, or broth, 
or soup, by the fire-side, the soup reduces and becomes too strong, and the 
sauce thickens as well as reduces. 

It is necessary to observe, that this is the best manner of warming turtle- 
soup, as the thick part is always at the bottom of the stew-pan ; this 
method prevents it from burning, and keeps it always good. 
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Then moisten with some Espagnole, if you have any ; if 
not, singez * with two spoonfuls of flour, mixed with some 
gravy of veal. Now scum the fat, and season well with 
salt. Then strain the puree through an old tammy, for 
these sort o( purees would destroy new ones 

For the Lyonaise make a puree of onions likewise, but 
then keep the sauce a little more liquid. Take some very 
small white onions, cut them into rings, and fry them till 
they be of a light brown, then lay them on a clean towel 
to drain, and throw them into the sauce. Give them one 
single boiling, that the fat, getting at the top, may easily 
be skimmed off; and serve up. 

No. 46. — Pur6e of White Beans 

New white beans are the best suited for making dipurie. 
Put them into boiling water if they be fresh, and in cold 
water if they be dry, with a little butter in either case, 
which makes the skin more mellow. When they are done, 
throw in a handful of salt, to give them a seasoning. Fry 
a few slices of onion in a little butter ; when they are of a 
nice brown colour, singez them with half a spoonful of 
flour ; moisten with gravy of veal, and season with a little 
(salt and pepper, and skim off the grease. Whien the flour 
is done, mix it well with the beans, let them boil fifl:eeii 
minutes, squeeze them well before you rub them through 
the tammy. Let ydur puree be rather liquid, as it gets 
thick when on the fire. A short time before it is sent up, 
mix with your beans a small bit of butter, and then 
9erve up. 

The puree en maigre is prepared in Uie same manner \ 
but in^tead of sauce grasse, you use jus maigre, or milk^ 
If you wish to make it white, you must sweat the onions 
gently and slowly, that they may not get brown. 

* Singe%f is patting some flour into the stew-pan. 

c2 
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No. 46. — Puree of Mushrooms, White and Brown. 

If you wish to make a white puree of mushrooms, you 
must then turn the mushrooms white in a little water and 
lemon-juice : chop them ; then put them into a stew-pan, 
with a very small bit of butter. When the^ mushrooms are 
what we call melted, moisten them with four or six spoon- 
fuls of velouti. Do not let them boil long, for fear they 
should lose their taste and colour. Then rub them through 
a tammy. It is no easy matter, indeed, with regard to 
mushrooms, yet this sauce is called puree of mushrooms. 

It is almost useless to observe, that for the htown puree, 
it is enough to moisten with some Espagnole only. If 
you were to fry the mushrooms brown, they then .would 
turn black, and make the sauce of the like colour. Skim 
your sauce. Put a little sugar into both. All such sauces 
as are called puree, must be made thicker than others. 

 

No. 47. — Puree of Green Peas, new and dry. 

The puree of green peas for an entree, is prepared in the 
same manner as that described for potage or soup. You 
must only keep it thicker, and richer, which is done by 
mixing a little glaze with it. But if you were to put too 
much, Ihe puree then would no longer retain its green 
colour; neither must you let it boil, for it will lose its 
green colour. 

The puree of dry peas is made as follows. Stew the 
peas with a large piece of bacon, the breast part, a few 
carrots and onions, a bunch of parsley and green onions, a 
little thyme, and bay-leaves, and some cold water. Let 
them boil four hours. When quite done, pound them in a 
mortar, and then rub them through a tammy, with the 
liquor they have been boiling in. Let it be properly 
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seasoned, and a short time before you send up, pour in a 
verd de pernio or verd d^epirkards^ to make it green. 

No. 4S. — Purie of Ckesnuts. 

Take some fine new chesnuts; slit the peel with your 
knife, and put a little butter into a frying-pan. Fry the 
chesnuts till the peel comes off; then boil them in a little 
cfmsomme and sugar. When done, add four or six spoon- 
fuls of Espqgtiole, and rub the whole through a tammy. 
Keep this sauce rather liquid, as it is liable to get thick. 

No. 49. — Les Nouilles. 

Nouilles are nothing but a French paste, which the cooks 
prepare themselves. Lay flat on your table, or dresser, 
half a dozen spoonfuls of flour ; make a hole in the middle, 
and put in a small pinch of salt, a little water to melt the 
salt, the yolks of three eggs, a lump of butter of the size 
of a walnut ; mix the whole well, flatten the paste with a 
roller, about one line thick, cut it into slices of about an 
inch broad, and next cut your nouilles nearly as thick. 
Blanch them in boiling water to take ofi* the flour that 
sticks around, and when they are blanched, drain them 
and let them cool, that they may not stick together. Put 
them to boil in some good consomme. When done enough, 
drain them, and put them into whatever sauce you may 
fancy, either a blanquette, an Allemande, or a veloutL If 
they are to be served with a fowl, use veloute ; and Parme- 
san cheese, if served for an entrendt. But if for soup, serve 
them in the broth in which they were boiled. This soup 
is very good with Parmesan cheese; have tiie cheese 
scraped, and serve it separately in a plate. 

No. 60.— TAc Macedoine. 

This sauce can never be good but in the spving season, 
as green peas, asparagus, French beans, and artichoke* 
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bottoms^ are indispensably requisite^ besides carrotd^ 
turnips^ heads of celery, and small cauliflower sprouts^ 
As it is very difficult to procure those various vegetables 
and roots at the same time of the year, you must contrive 
to do your best, and put as many as you can procure. 
Cut some carrots in the shape either of olives, of balls, or 
small thin corks. Blanch them in a little water, then set 
them to stew with a little sugar and a few spoonfuls of 
consomme, over a large fire, that they may glaze without 
breaking. Stew the turnips in the like manner, but sepa-- 
rately. Mind that the glaze of your roots be not made too 
high in colour. The other vegetables are to be boiled in 
salt and water. Lay them on a clean towel to drain; niix 
them with the carrots and turnips, and three spoonfuls of 
bechamel. Toss them gently, not to destroy the shape of 
the ingredients. If you are short of other vegetables, you 
may use cucumbers a^d mushrooms ; be cautious however 
in using them, as they would make the sauce too thin, if 
you did not pay particular attention. 

No. 51. — Sauce d'AtteletsJ* 

Take a spoonful of fine herbs, such as mushrooms, 
parsley, shalots, and a little butter, which fry slightly m 
a stew-pan. When the herbs begin to fry, without how* 
ever being too dry, singez with a little flour, and moisteiji 
with broth or consomme. Reduce over a large fire, with- 
out skimming ofl* the fat. Season with pepper and salt* 
When the sauce begins to thicken, take it off the fire. 
Then throw in the yolks of two or three eggs, well 
beaten : keep stirring, and pour the sauce over whatever 
it may be intended for. 

* This sauce is gsnerally used to stick tlie crumbs of bread round what- 
ever you may wish to put in crumb, instead of butter. It is made use of 
for attelets of palates of beef, sweetbreads, fiUets of rabbits, &c. &c* 
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No. 62. — Sauce for Sturgeon: 

We oall sauce d'esturgeon a marinade, that which has 
served either to baste the sturgeon whilst roasting, or 
serves as a sauce when baked. Take part of this marinade, 
which reduce with some other sauces either brown or 
white, and when it begins to get thick, put in a good lump 
of butter kneaded with flour, a little glaze^ some essence of 
anchovies, and the juice of a lemon. Mind, do not put too 
much salt, as a very little is required when you use an- 
chovies. Besides, you are always at liberty to add salt if 
required. 

No. 53. — Red Sauce Cardinal. 

Reduce some sauce taumee with a few spoonfuls of 
consomme of fowls. When the sauce is sufficiently done, 
take a butter of craw-fish*, which throw in. Work it well, 
with a small lump of firesh butter, to prevent the other 
btitter from turning to oil. Give it a good seasoning, and 
add to it the juice of a lemon. 

No. 64. — Lobster Sauce. 

A HEN lobster is indispensable for this sauce. Put some 
of the spawn of the fish into a mortar, to be pounded very 
fine; add to it a small bit of butter. When very fine, rub 
it through a hair sieve, and cover it till wanted. Break the 
lobster with great care, cut all the flesh into dice, but not 
too small ; dilute some of the red spawn in some melted 
butter, two spoonfuls of essence of anchovies, a little salt 
and Cayenne pepper, two spoonfuls of double cream, and 
mix it all well before the meat is put to it, as the meat must 

• Butter of craw-fish: — In England they use the spawn of lobster in- 
stead : it should be well pounded. 
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retain its dice-like form. Do not tet this sauce boil. It 
mtxst be very red. 

No. 55. — Sauce a la Lucvdlus. 

LucuLLUS was one of the most renowned epicures of 
ancient Rome ; it is very natural of course to assign the 
name of a man who has brought the art of cookery into so 
high a repute^ to a sauce which requires so much pains, 
attention, and science for its production, and which can 
only be sent up to the table of a wealthy and true con- 
noisseur. After having worked the fillets, as indicated at 
the entrees, you have the legs and loins left to make the 
sauce, which is to be proceeded in as follows. Put into a 
small stew-pan a few slices of ham, about one pound or two 
of veal, and the legs and rump of a partridge on the top of 
the former, moisten with about a wine-glass of good con^ 
somme, put the whole on a slow fire,, in order to sweat it 
through ; thrust your knife into the partridge, if no blood 
comes, moisten with boiling consomme, enough to cover the 
meat ; season with a bundle of parsley and green onions, 
a few blades of mace, one clove, a little thyme, half a bay- 
leaf, four or five allspice, the trimmings of truffles and 
mushrooms ; let your consomme boil till the partridge is 
well done, then strain through a silk sieve ; reduce the 
consomme to a very light glaze. Then take a sufficient 
quantity of veloute, and mix a spoonful of glaze of game 
with it ; but as this glaze would make the sauce of a brown 
colour, you must have a few spoonfuls of thick cream to 
mix with it. You must have for your saute, some tiniffles 
cut into the size of a penny. Put them separately iuto 
clarified butter with a little salt. 

When you are going to send up the dinner, sautez or fry 
gently the truffles, and when done drain the butter off: put 
them separately into a small stew-pan with a little essence 
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of game and truffle^. As you are to mask those parts only 
which are not decorated, take up the fillets and dip them 
into the sauce, but no deeper than the part which you 
have glazed slightly, in order to render the truffles blacker. 
When you have dished a large fillet and a small one alter^ 
hately, you mask the filets mignons with the remainder of 
the sauce, and put in the middle the truffles, cut to the size 
of a penny, which have been lying in a sauce like that 
which has been used for the fillets *. 

No. 66. — Veloute, a new Method, 

As it is not customary in England, as it is in France, to 
allow a principal cook six assistants or deputies, for half a 
dozen or even ten entrees, I have thought it incumbent on 
me to abridge, to the best of my abilities, the various pre- 
parations of sauces, &c. Put into a stew-pan, a knuckle of 
veal, some slices of ham, four or five pounds of beef, the 
legs and loin of a fowl, and all the trimmings of meat or 
game that you have, and moisten with boiled water, suffi- 
cient to cover half the meat ; make it sweat gently on a 
slow fire, till the meat is done through ; this you can as- 
certain by thrusting your knife into it; if no blood flows, 
it is then time to moisten with boiled water, enough to 
cover all the meat ; then season with a bundle of parsley 
and green onions, a clove, half a bay-leaf, some thyme> a 
little salt, and some trimmings of mushrooms. When die 
sauce has boiled long enough to let the knuckle be well 
done, skim ofl* all the fat, strain it through a silk sieve, and 
reducet this consommi till it is nearly a glaze ; next take 
four spoonfuls of very fine flour, dilute it with three pints 
of very good cream, in a stew-pan big enough to contain 

* When this sauce U made with great care, it is certainly the nepius ultra 
of the art. 
f Reduce, means to boU down till reduced. 
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the crewi> comontme, flouF, &c. ; boil the tlour and cream 
on a.slow fire* When it boils, poor to it the consomme, and 
contkide to boil it on a alow fire if the sauce be thick, but 
on a quick fire if the sauee be thin, in order to thicken it. 
Season with salt, but put no pepper. No white sauce ad- 
mits pepper, except when you introduce into it something 
chopped fine, pepper appearing like dust should therefore 
be avoided ; this sauce should be very thick. Put it into 
a white bason through a tammy, and keep it in the larder 
out of the dust. 

This sauce is the fundamental stone, if I may use the 
expression, of all sorts of little sauces; especially in Eng- 
kuld, where white sauces are prefared. On this account I 
have relinquished the former method. In summer time I 
was unable to procure any butter fit for use. I accordingly 
ftpas forced to do without, and discovered that my sauce 
was the better for it. You must always keep this sauce 
irery thick, as you may thin it whenever you please, either 
with consomme, on with cream. If it were too thin^ it could 
not be used for so many purposes. 

No. 67. — Common Rhnoulade, and Green Remoulade, 

Take two or four eggs, boil them hard, then pound the 
yolks in a mortar, add a spoonful of mustard, pepper and 
salt, three spoonfuls of oil, one spoonful of vinegar, and 
break the yolk of a raw egg into it, to prevent the remou" 
lade firom curdling ; rub it through a hair sieve, and •serve 
it up. 

The remoulaie verte is the same as the other, only you 
have a ravigotte, composed of chervil, bumet, tarragon, 
and parsley. Pound all these, and rub the rhnoulade and 
ravigotte, in the state of 2l puree, through a tammy. Throw 
a little verd de persil into the remoulade, to make it look 
quite green. Add likewise a little Cayenne pepper. If 
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approved of, you may put a few chopped shaloto. Should 
you want more sauce, double the quantity of your ingre-* 
dients. 

No. 58. — Mayonnaise. 

Take three spoonfuls oiAUemande, six of oMpic, and two 
of oil. Add a little tarragon vinegar that has not boiled, 
some pepper and salt, and chopped rtmgotte, or some 
chopped parsley only. Then put in the members of fowl» 
or fillets of soles, fcc. The mayonnaise must be put into 
ice ; but the members must not be put into the sauce till 
it begins to freeze. Dish up the meat or fish, cover it with 
the sauce before it be quite frozen, and garnish the dish 
with whatever you think proper, as beet-root^ jelly, nas- 
turtiums, &c. 

No. 59. — Egg Sauce. 

Chop two hard eggs, and throw them into melted but-* 
ter, and serve up. 

No. 60. — Verd d'Epinards, or Green Extract of Spinach. 

Pick and wash two large handfuls of spinach; pound 
them in a mortar to extract all the juice. Then squeeze the 
spinach through a tammy, and pour your j«dce into a small 
stew-pan, which put au bain marie*, that it may not boil. 
Watch it close, as soon as it is poached lay it in a silk sieve 
to drain, and when all the water is drained, use the verd, 
to green whatever may be required. 

No. 61. — Verd de Persil. 

The same operation as above. Parsley is a necessary 
ingredient in many sauces, it gives them an agreeable 
flavour. The verd d*epinards is without savour, so that it 

* See Bum marie, page 18. 
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may be used for entremets ; but the verd de persil is intend" 
ed for entrees and sauces* 

No. 62.— Sauce a la Pompadour. 

Fry or sweat white a few chopped mushrooms and sha- 
lots in a little butter. When well melted add to them six 
spoonfuls of sauce ioumie, and two spoonfuls of consomme. 
Stew them for three quarters of an hour on the corner of 
the stove, and skim off the fat : you must keep your sauce 
rather thin ; then throw in a thickening made of the yolks 
of three eggs. Moisten with a spoonful or two of cream ; 
add a little pepper and salt ; work your sauce well. When 
it is done, have a little parsley chopped very fine, blanch 
it, drain it, and let it cool, that it may look quite green ; 
mix it with the sauce, and serve up. A little lemon-juice 
may not be amiss, but be aware that acids will always alter 
the taste of good sauces to their disadvantage, except 
when highly seasoned. 

No. 63. — La Dtisselle. 

This sauce is only used for panures^ and broilings. Put 
a little butter into a stew-pan with an equal quantity of 
rasped bacon, together with some fine herbs, parsley, sha- 
lots, mushrooms, pepper and salt, and stew them on a slow 
fire. When the fine herbs are done, beat the yolks of four 
eggs, moisten with the juice of a lemon, and pour that 
thickening into the dusselle. Mind your fin^ herbs must 
not be too much done, for in that case the eggs would not 
thicken the sauce. The du^selle is generally used for cote^' 
lettes cL la Maintemn, sweetbreads, and fat liver caisses, 
&c. 8ic. 

* 1 call panares, erery thing that has crumbfl of bread over it. 
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No. 64. — Les Pointes d^Asperges. 

Pick some nice asparagus^ nothowever of the finest, but 
all of an equal size. Cut off the tops only, about an inch 
long, and blanch them in water with a little salt, but do 
not boil them too much. Then put them with whatever 
you choose, but only at the last moment, and that for two 
different reasons ; the first, because they are liable to turn 
yellow ; the other, because they would give a bitter taste 
to the sauce. If you wish to serve any thing up with 
asparagus tops^you must put them into a little veloute, or 
Allemande. They do not look well in a brown sauce. For 
this reason they are seen in Macedoines, Chartrettses, pdtes 
de legumes, vol au vents, Sec. If intended for soups, never 
put them in but at the moment you send up. 

No. 66. — L^Haricot brun. 

Cut ^ome turnips into the shape of heads of garlic, wash 
them clean, and stew them with a nice Espagnole, without 
frying them in butter, as many persons do. If your sauce 
be of a fine brown colour, the turnips will acquire the same. 
Add a little sugar. With regard to salt, it is needless to 
say that not a single dish, or sauce, can be prepared with- 
out it. When you have no Espagnole sauce, take the 
trimmings of the chops of which you intend to make your 
haricot, and put them into a stew-pan with carrots, turnips, 
an onion, a little thyme, and a bay*leaf; moisten with ^ 
ladle of broth, let it all sweat till the broth is reduced to 
a glaze of a good colour ; then moisten with some boiling 
water; season with a bunch of parsley and green onions t 
let it boil for an hour, and strain it through a sieve. Fry 
the turnips of a good colour, dust them with a spoonful 
of flour, and moisten with the liquor ; skim off all the fat> 
and cover the chops with the sauce. 
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No. 66. — VHaricot vierge. 

Cut small turnips into the shape either of corks, or 
olives, or into any other shape According to your fancy. 
Blanch them with one single boil in water; drain them; 
next stew them with a little sugar, and two spooniiils of 
good amsammi. Mind they must stew over a large &t&, 
that they may be reduced speedily, fbr otherwise they 
wonld be too much done. When they are ^ glace, or re- 
duced, take them off the fire. Pour in thr«e or four spoon- 
fols at veloute, according to the newmetbod. If the sauce 
be too thick, put to it a spoonfol of thick cream ; do not 
forget a little salt. This sauce must always be wbite, and 
is generally required with glased articles, which have a 
sufficient degree of substance. 

No. 67. — Hollandoise verte, or Green Dutch Sauce, 

Take a couple, or four spoonfuls of sauce touniee, re- 
duced with a little consomme. Give a good seasoning to 
it; add a verd de persil, and work the sauce well. When 

« 

you send up (and not before), add a little lemon-juice, 
for otherwise the sauce would turn yellow. 

No. 68. — Dutch Sauce. 

Put into a stew-pan a tea-spoonful of flour, four spoon- 
fuls of elder vinegar, a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, 
the yolks of five eggs, and a little salt Put it on the 
fire, and keep continually stirring it. When it has ac- 
quired thickness enough, work it well, that you may refine 
it. If it should not be curdled, you have no occasion to 
Mrain it through a tammy ; season well, and serve up. 
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No. 69. — Sttuee Blanche, or R-ench melted Butter. 

Put into a stew-pan a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, 
a spoonful of flour, a little salt, half a gill or glass of water, 
half a spoonful of white vinegar, and a little grated nut- 
meg. Put it on the fire ; let it thicken, but do not allow 
it to boil, for fear it should taste of the flour. Serve up. 



Melted Butter. English manner. -—Pnt into a stew-pan 
a little flour, a small quantity of water, and a little butter : 
when the butter is melted, and the sauce quite thick, frith- 
out having boiled, serve up. 

No; 70.— JR^i^(Mit d la Financiire. 

YcAt must procure cock's combs, cock's kidneys, fat 
livers, and a few fowls' eggs. The combs are to be scalded 
in the following manner. Put the whole of them into a 
towel, with a handful of salt that has not been pounded. 
Then lay hold of the four comers of the towel, and dip the 
part containing the cock's comb into boiling hot water. 
Leave it in for a minute, and then take it out, and rub the 
whole well together, to take ofi* the first skin that is about 
the combs, and open your towel; if the combs be not skinned 
sufficiently, dip them into the boiling water a second time ; 
but mind they do not get too firm, because that prevents 
them from whitening. When they are well skinned, or 
scalded, pare the little black points, that the blood may be 
extracted. Next put them into a pint of water, and lay 
them on the comer of your stove for two hours ; in which 
there must be but a very little fire. Then blanch them, and 
put them into a little blanc, by which is meant butter, salt, 
water, and a slice of lemon. • Try them frequently, lest they 
be too much done. The kidi:^eys are not to boil, for then 
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they woald break. The eggs are to boil a little, in order 
that the first skin may come off. This being done, throw 
the whole into the blaric. As soon as the combs are done, 
have ready a nice Espagnole reduced, with large mushrooms 
turned, and some small quenelles, which have been poached 
separately. Mix together, and drain the ragoUt, the combs, 
the kidneys, and the eggs. Put the whole into the sauce 
vfith the quenelks ; stir gently, not to break the latter; 
season well, and use it as occasion may require. 

No. 71.— ia Godard. 

This is the same ragout as ih^finandhe, only it serves 
to garnish a surloin of beef. You then ^AApigeom gautiers, 
and larded sweetbreads; keep your sauce thin, as you have 
nothing to mask.* ^ 

No. 12,--La Chdmbord. 

This is a ragoiit like the Jinanciire, with this difference, 
that you must first reduce a pint of Madeira wine, and mix 
it with the Espagnole. Add to the above garnish, soft 
roes of carp, some good-sized craw-fish, and two spoonfuls 
of essence of anchovies. The quenelles are to be poached 
in a spoon. This, to be performed properly, requires two 
spoons : fill one with the farce, which has been levelled 
all round, with a knife dipped into boiling water. With 
the other spoon, which is lying also in boiling hot water, 
take the quenelle out, and put it into a buttered stew-pan. 
When you have thus marked your quenelles, pour some 
boiling water into the stew-pan, and boil them for a quar- 
ter of an hour. A small quantity of salt is required in 
the water. Some people poach ihe quenelles in broth. In 
my opinion it is wasting the broth to no purpose. 

« Mask signifies to cover ; when you do not mean to mask, .the sauce 
must be thinner. 
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No. IZ.^^Salmi Sauced VEspagnole. 

Cut four shalots^ and a carrot into large dice, some pars- 
ley-roots, a few bits of ham, a clove, two or three leaves of 
mace, the quarter of a bay-leaf, a little thyme, and a small 
bit of butter. Put the whole into a stew-pan over a gentle 
fire ; let it fry till you perceive the stew-pan is coloured 
all round. Then moisten with half a pint of Madeira 
wine, and a very small lump of sugar. Let it reduce to one 
half. Put in six spoonfuls of Espagnole and the trimmings 
of your partridges. Let them stew for an hour on the cor- 
ner of the stove. Skim the fat off, taste whether your 
sauce be seasoned enough ; strain it over the members, 
make it hot without boiling ; dish the salmi, and reduce 
the sauce, which strain through a tammy. Then cover the 
salmi with the sauce. 

No. 74. — Butter of Crawjish. 

PouKD the shells and lesser claws, &c. in a mortar 
with a good lump of fresh butter, till made into a paste. 
Put this into a small stew-pan au bain marie. When it 
is quite hot, strain it through a tammy over a tureen, or 
earthen pan, containing cold water. The butter will rise 
on the surface. Take it when entirely cold, and use it as 
occasion may require. 

No. 76. — Butter of Anchovies. 

. To make this butter you must have young anchovies 
Take them out of the pickle and wash them well. Take 
off the bones and head ; then pound them in a mortar 
with fresh butter, till very fine ; rub this through a hair 
sieve. 
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No. 76.— Glaze. 

Glaze is very seldom made on purpose, except on par- 
ticular occasions. Lay on the fire a stock-pot, with plenty 
of veal, and a small quantity of beef and ham ; moisten 
with broth ; when stewed for a proper time skim it well. 
The glaze of sweated broth is not so bright. Season the 
broth with carrots and onions, a large bunch of parsley, 
and green onions ; but no turnips nor Qelery, for they give 
a bitter taste. If you should have a grand dinner, and 
wish to glaze of a nice colour, put more veal into your 
JEspagnoh. The moment it comes to a glaze, put part of 
it into a small stew-pan, for the purpose of glazing only. 
The most common glaze is made of remnants of broth, 
the liquor of braize, or fricandeaux, &c. which are to be 
reduced on a brisk fire. If you keep your reduction too 
long, it will become black and bitter. Always warm your 
glaze au bain marie, that it may not get too brown''^. 

No. 77. — La Sauce Robert. 

Cut some onions into small dice, fry them of a fine 
brown, moisten them with some Espagnole, or singez f, 
and moisten with some gravy of veal. Skim it, that the 
sauce may look bright; put in a little pepper and salt, and 
just before you send up, mix a spoonful of mustard. 

No. 78. — La Livemoise 

Is a Macedoine, which you make with some Espagnole, 
instead of bechamelle. Reduce some C9,rrot8 and turnips 
a glace, then put them into the Espagnole, which must 
not boil. Mind that the sauce does not taste of the roots. 

* Bain Tnam.—- Sec note to No. 42. 

t Si7igez means, put flour to it with the dredging-box. 
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No. 79. — Le HochepoL 

Turn some carrots, and in winter-time blanch them. 
When they are young, that operation may be dispensed 
with. Boil them in a little broth and sugar ; when done, 
reduce the broth, and put the whole into a good Espagnole. 
Give them a good seasoning, skim the fat off, and serve up. 

No. 80. — La Polonoise. 

Take some of the liquor in which a pike has been boil- 
i&g. Make a little white ratisp, moisten with the liquor, 
ftQd reduce it over a large fire. Take a pint of thick cream, 
boil it, and whilst boiling keep turning it constantly, to 
prevent a kind of skin from rising. Mix the whole with 
the sauce, which is to be kept thick. Have ready some 
small turnips cut into corks or sticks, that have been 
boiled in a little water with salt and sugar ; drain them 
well; add them to the sauce ; taste whether it be duly 
seasoned, and mask, or cover the fish. 

No. 81. — Cucumbers, or Blanquette. 

Cucumbers are good only when quite young; you 
must take care, however, that they have not a bitter taste. 
Those are the best that have a rough shaggy coat. Cu- 
cumbers are cooked in various ways, either for sauces or 
for entremSts. It is useless to fry them white in clarified 
butter, (as practised in France). As soon as they have 
been pared, stew them in a little sauce toumee and sugar, 
but do not let them stew too long. Lay them in a hair- 
sieve to drain, reduce the liquor in which they have been 
stewing, and thicken it with the yolks of four eggs. Do 
not put the cucumbers into the sauce till you are going 
to send up, for the sauce would get too thin. 

d2 
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No. 82. — Essence of Cucumbers, 

Peel your cucumbers as above, and keep the parings, 
which are to be made into a puree *with a little butter. 
When entirely melted, drain the butter, and moisten with 
the sauce tournee, in which you have stewed the cucum- 
bers, and which have been drained upon a hair-sieve, and 
covered with a round of paper. Reduce this puree to a 
state of great consistence, and mix with it four large 
spoonfuls of veloute. You must also put a little sugar 
when you stew the cucumbers in the sauce toumee. After 
having thrown in the veloute, and reduced it, strain the 
puree through a tammy. Put in the scollops, and toss them 
in the sauce. If the sauce should happen not to be white 
enough, pour one or two spoonfuls of thick cream into it. 
A short time before you send up, throw the cucumbers 
into the sauce. Serve hot, and well seasoned. 

This entree is in high estimation amongst the epicures, 
but it requires the greatest attention, or it will turn out to 
be but a very indifferent dish. 

No. 83. — Green Peas in White Sauce, 

You must procure some very young peas. Do not 
take those which have a kind of kernel, for they are liable 
to break, and thicken the sauce. Put the peas into an 
earthen pan, with a small bit of butter, and pknty of fresh 
water. Handle and shake the peas well in the waiter, and 
then drain and put them to sweat on a little stove, with a 
small bunch of parsley and green onions* When they 
are nearly done, pour in four or six spoonfuls of sauce 
toumee ; reduce it over a large fire, thicken it with the 
yolks of two eggs, and send it up. If the sauce be intended 
to mask or cover the entrees, it must be kept thicker. 
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No. 84. — Green Peas a I'Espagnole. 

Prepare as above; the only difference lies in using 
E^pagiioh instead of sauce tournee. Be particular in skim- 
ming the fat before you reduce the saMce. Whenever there 
are peas in a sauce, you must always put a little sugar. 

No. 85. — Les Pais au Lard, or Peas and Bacon. 

Cut about a pound of bacon (the breast part), fat and 
lean, into square pieces of about an inch ; which boil in 
water for about half an hour to t^e off the salt, drain 
them> and fry them till they are quite brown. Then throw 
them among the peas, that you have previously handled 
in butter, as above. Let them sweat with a bunch of 
parsley and green onions. When well sweated, take the 
parsley out and put in a spoonful of Espagnole, with a lit- 
tle sugar and salt. There must be very little sauce, if in- 
tended (or pois au lard only ; but, if intended for sauce, it 
must be thinner. 



No. 86. — La Sauce au pauvre Homme, or Poor Man's 

Sauce. 

This sauce is generally sent up with young roasted tur- 
keys. Chop a few shalots very fine, and mix them with 
a little pepper, salt, vinegar and water, and serve it in a 
boat. 

No. 87. — Love- Apples Sauce. 

Melt in a stew-pan a dozen of love-apples, one onion, 
with a few bits of ham, a clove and a little thyme, and 
when melted, rub them through a tammy. With this puree 
mix a few spoonfuls of good Espagnole, a little salt and 
pepper. Boil it for twenty minutes, and serve up. 
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No. 88. — Sa%u:e a la Bigarade, or Bitter Orange Sauce. 

Cut off the thin rind only, and quite equally, of two 
bitter oranges. Blanch it. Hare ready a rich Espagnole 
reduced, and throw the rind, with a small bit of sugar into 
it, and season it well. When you are going to send up, 
add the juice of one of the oranges and a little lemon. The 
sauce must be made strong, on account of the acids. 

No. 89. — La Sauce au C6leri. 

4 

Cut off the stalks of a dozen heads of celery. Pare all 
the heads, and let them be well washed. Blanch them. 
Stew them in a 6/awc, with some beef-suet, some fat of 
bacon, a small bit of butter, a little salt, and some lemon- 
juice. When they are done, drain them well, cut them 
about an inch in length, and put ihem into some veloute, 
according to the new method (Vide No. 66). This sauce 
is not to be too highly seasoned, but kept thick for the 
purpose of masking. 

No. 90. — The PascaUne. 

This sauce is most particularly sent up with lamb or 
mutton trotters. Make a white Itatienne (Vide No. 22), 
keep it rather thin. Thicken it with the yolks of two eggs 
mixed with the juice of a lemon. A short time before you 
send it up, throw in a little chopped parsley that has been 
blanched. 

No. 91. — Sauce a FAurore. 

Pound the spawn of a lobster with a little butter, and 
^train it through a hair sieve. Take the straining, and 
mix it with a sauce tournee reduced, and the juice of a 
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temon. This sauce must be highly seasoned with pepper 
and salt^ &c. It is generally sent up with fillets of trout, 
or fillets of soles. 

No. 92.— The Toulouse. 

Have an Allemande ready (Vide No. 20), and rather 
thick. Throw into it a rago^ of cocks' combs, kidneys, 
fat livers, the choicest mushrooms, small quenelles, &c. 

No. 93. — La Wasterfisch, 

When you have boiled the perch with roots of parsley, 
a few slices of onions, as many shreds of parsley, and some 
pepper and salt, drain through a silk sieve part of the sea- 
soning which has been reduced, with four spoonfuls of 
veloute or becAamelle. Then take some roots of parsley 
and some carrots, cut in the same manner as for the juli- 
enney and let them stew with a little pepper and salt, and 
water. Drain them and throw them into the sauce. You 
must mix a little chopped and blanched parsley with this 
sauce, and a small bit of butter, some pepper and salt, and 
a very little lemon. Mask the perch, or fillets of soles 
with it. 

No. 94. — Oyster Sauce. 

Be careful in opening your oysters to preserve the liquor. 
Put them into a stew-pan over a stove on a sharp fire. 
When they are quite white and firm, take them out of the 
water with a spoon, and drain them on a hair sieve ; then 
pour off the liquor gently into another vessel, in order to 
have it quite clear. Put a small bit of fresh butter into a 
stew-pan, with a spoonful of flour, fry it over a small fire 
for a few minutes ; dilute it with the oyster-liquor ; add 
to it two spoonfuls of milk ; let it boil till the flour is quite 
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done, then add the oysters, after having taken off the 
beards. Season with a little salt, and one spoonful of es- 
sence of anchovies. 

No. 96. — L'ltalienne toith Truffles. 

Chop some nice black truffles. Sweat them in a little 
consomme, and mix them with the Brown Italian Sauce 
(Vide No. 23). If you should have no Italienne ready, 
stew them for half an hour in an Espagnok only. Let this 
sauce be kept thin and highly seasoned. 

No. 96. — La Manselle,* 

Make a salmi as indicated above, with this difference, 
that you pound all the parings and bones, &c. which you 
put into the sauce when it is done. Rub this puree through 
a tammy, and pour it over the members of game or fowls. 
This sauce is to be kept hot, without boiling, otherwise it 
will curdle. 

No. 97. — Sauce a la Marechalle, 

Take a handful of green tarragon, and boil it for ten, 
minutes in four spoonfuls of white vinegar. Put in a very 
small lump of sugar with a little salt. When the vinegar 
is half reduced, pour in four large spoonfuls of sauce 
-toumee reduced, and give it one single boil. Strain your 
sauce through a tammy, and add to it a quarter of a pound 
of fresh butter. Work your sauce well, and pour it over 
the meat or fish, quite hot. This sauce is to be kept ra- 
ther thick, that it may adhere either to the meat or fish. 

* This sort of salmi is generaUy used for woodcocks or partridges, If 
requisite. 
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Observations relative to the Sauces* 

Amongst the number of sauces that have been men- 
tioned, many may be found that are not to be used. But I 
thought it incumbent upon me to introduce them all, for 
fear of incurring censure. If four entrees only are to be 
sent up to table, it would be ridiculous to make preparations 
that would answer the purpose of a grand dinner. Instead 
then of using a great many sorts of broth; suage, coulis, &c. 
merely prepare a stock -pot the preceding day, if you have 
leisure, with twenty pounds of beef, a knuckle of veal, and 
a hen ; do not season with too much vegetable. As this 
is to be used for sauces, the vegetable would give a disa- 
greeable taste to some of them when reduced. 

When ydu are to send up a dinner of six or eight 
entrees, with a view of not carrying the expense to an ex- 
treme, take a nice rump of beef, and ^bout twelve pounds 
of buttock, a leg and knuckle of veal, and, as there must be 
no waste, the rump is used to make a remove ; make gre- 
nadins, or fricandeau, or quenelles, with the noix of veal. 
By this means the expense is reduced. On the preceding 
evening put into a stock-pot twelve pounds of beef, with the 
bones and trimmings of the mnip, a knuckle of veal, and a 
few other parings, if you have any. Set the pot to skim, and 
season it with two large onions, one of which is to be stuck 
with four cloves, three carrots, four large leeks, as many 
turnips, a head of celery, a little salt, and leave the whole 
to stew on a slow fire for five hours. Strain the broth 
through a silk sieve, and skim the fat ; for if the broth of 
any description be not thus skimmed^ it will turn sour in 
the course of the night. On the next day mark your sauces 
with this broth ; and the day on which you are to serve the 
dinner, make another stock-pot with the rump, a knuckle of 
veal, and a hen, seasoned in the same manner as above. 
This broth is used for potages, and to moisten the braizes. 
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Mark* in a stew-pan some tbin slices of ham^ and a 
few slices of veal, moistened with some of the broth, 
which reduce to a glaze. When it begins to thicken^ so as 
to stick, put the stew-pan on a very slow fire, in order 
that the glaze may get a good colour without burning ; 
then moisten with the broth, to which you add a bunch of 
parsley and green onions, and a few mushrooms ; let them 
stew for an hour. Next make a rcmx, and moisten it with 
part of the gravy of veal; and keep some of it for the 
gravy of the roasts ; skim all the grease off, and use it 
when occasion may require. 

For the white sauces, put some slices of ham in the 
stew-pan with a few pieces of veal, the bones and remnants 
of fowl, which moisten with the same broth you have 
used for the coulis, or E^c^gnole. When the meat is 
sweated through, cover it entirely with boiling hot brothi 
season with a bunch of parsley and green onions and a 
few mushrooms, and stew the whole for an hour and a 
half; skim off the fat. This consomme is used to make 
either the velouti No. 56, or la sauce toumie, which is the 
key to all other:thick sauces, &c. 

The stock-pottSQiust be put on the fire a.t an early bour^ 
The rump of beef must be kept hot. Reduce to glaze the 
broth that you have left after having made every article^ 
This glaze may serve either to strengthen or to glaze. If 
you are firequently set to work, you must always have a 
little glaze ready. By this means you have no occasion 
to reduce your liquor till the following day, and it will 
serve for the morrow. 

* Mark, or prepare. 
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CHAP. II. 



FOTAGES AND SOUPS. 



No. 1. — Soupe de Sante, or au NatureL 

Take some broth well skimmed^ and the fat taken off. 
Take thin slices of crust of bread, cut round, of the size of 
a shilling. Soak them separately in a little broth. As you 
are going to serve up, put the whole into a tureen without 
shaking, for fear of crumbling the bread, which would spoil 
the look of the broth, and make it thick ; add some of the 
vegetables that have been boiled in the broth. 

No. 2. — Potage consomme of Fowl. 

Take some consomme of fowl, and clarify it, after having 
mixed with it some gravy of veal, to give it a good colour. 
Prepare the bread as above. ^* 

No. 3. — Potage ct la Clermont. 

Take some good broth, mixed with a little gravy of veal, 
in order to give a nice brown colour to the broth. Take a 
dozen of small white onions, cut them into rings, and fry 
them in clarified butter. When they are of a fine colour, 
drain them on a sieve, throw them into a little broth made 
hot, to rid them of the butter that might remain; then mix 
them with the clarified broth, and let them boil for half an 
hour. Put in thin bits of bread, as in No. 1, and some salt. 
Remember that the bread would spoil the look of the 
broth, if put in whilst the latter is boiling. 
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No. 4. — Poiage a la Julienne. 

Take some carrots and turnips, and turn them ribband 
like, a few heads of celery, some leeks and onions, and cut 
them all into fillets thus : — i*« Then take about two 
ounces of butter and lay it at the bottom of a stew-pan, 
and the roots over the butter. Fry them on a slow fire, 
and keep stirring gently ; moisten them with broth and 
gravy of veal, let them boil on the comer of the stove ; 
skim all the fat off, put in a little sugar to iake off the 
bitter taste of the vegetables: you may in summer .time 
add green peas, asparagus-tops, French beans, . some let- 
tuce, op sorrel. In winter time the taste of the vegetables 
being too strong, you must blanch them, and immediately 
after stew them in the broth : if they were fried in butter, 
their taste would also be too strong. Bread as above. 

No. 6. — The Julienne, with consomme of Fowl. 

The same as above, only you moisten it with consomme 
of fowl and put in, the back of a roasted chicken, which 
stew with the roots, and send up with the bread as above. 

No. 6. — Cressi Soup. 

Take the red part of eight carrots, two turnips, the white 
of four leeks, two onions, three heads of celery, all washed 
very clean. Mince the whole small, put a bit of fresh but- 
ter at the bottom of a stew-pan, and the roots over it ; put 
it on a slow fire. Let it sweat a long while, and stir it fre- 
quently ; when fried enough to be rubbed through a tammy, 
add a small crust of bread, moistened with some broth ; let 
the whole boil gently. When done, skim all the fat off, 
and rub the whole through a tammy. Put it to boil on the 
corner of the stove in order to skim off all the grease, and 
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the oil of the vegetables; then cut some crumbs of bread 
i^to dice^ fry it iu butter till of a good colour, and put it 
into the soup when you send up. 

No. 7.^-Soupe €l VAurore. 

Take some carrots, the reddest that are to be met with, 
scrape them well ; wash them clean ; then take off the 
outside till you come to the middle part. Sweat it in about 
a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, on a very slow fire. 
When the carrots are soft enough, put in a crust of bread 
well rasped, and moistened with some good broth. Let the 
whole boil for about an hour, and rub it through a tammy^ 
then pour a little more broth in, that it may boil again. 
Skim it ; when you have taken off the fat, it will be of a 
reddish colour. Put in some bits of soft bread cut into 
dice, that have been fried in butter till they are of a light 
brown. 

No. 8. — La Brunoise*. 

Take some carrots, turnips, &c. cut them into dice, and 
in summer time fry them in butter ; but in the winter sea- 
son blanch them. When fried without having lost their 
original colour, moisten them with rich broth, seasoned 
with salt and a little sugar, and let the whole boil for 
about an hour. You may add green peas, asparagus-tops, 
&c. Skim off the fat, and put bits of crust of bread, the 
same as No. 1. soaked separately in broth. These you put 
in only at the moment of serving up, that the bread may 
not crumble. 

No. 9. — Soupe d VAllemande. 

Make ^pate a nouilks (see pate d nouilles), cut into dice, 
blanch and drain it, and then let it cool. Boil them 

* This 9oap has the same flarour as the Julienne , the only difference is 
in the shape of the vegetables 
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in rich broth. When thoroughly done, take them out of 
the faroth^ and throw them into a good rieh consonum of 
fowl well clarified. When yon take them out of the Hquor 
in which they have boiled^ you must use a skimmer, and 
drain them in a clean napkin^ then put them into the can- 
*' sommet and serve up. 

No. 10. — Soupe i la Conde. 

Take about a pint of red beans, well washed, let them 
soak in soft water for about a couple of hours : then put 
them into a small pan with a pound of the breast part of 
bacon, a knuckle of veal, and the legs and back of a roast- 
ed fowl, if you have any such thing by you. Put the whole 
together with an onion stuck with two cloves, a carrot, and 
a couple of leeks. Moisten with soft cold water, and let 
the beans boil till they are quite soft. Then take the beans^ 
pound them, and rub them through a sieve ; moisten with 
the liquor sufficiently thin to admit the fat being skimmed 
off. Slices of bread prepared, as in No. 6. 

No. 11. — Soupe d la Faubonne. 

Prefabs the vegetables and roots, as in No. 6. Mince 
some cabbage lettuce and sorrel, and sweat them sepa- 
rately ; throw them into the soup when you have skimmed 
off the fat. Slices of bread as above. 

No. 12. — Soupe d la Carmelite. 

Take some lentils ct la reine, which prepare as the beans 
above : when stewed, rub them through a tammy ; moisten 
the puree with a little gravy of veal, and rich broth. When 
well skimmed throw in the bread. Send up rather thin, as 
it is liable to thicken when getting cold ♦. 

* This soup is very good to m«ke when you have soupe a la reine left ; 
mixed with it, it is excellent. 
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No. 13.—- Pwree of Green Peas. 

Take. three pints of laxge peas of a nice green colour, 
sweat them with a quarter of a pound of butter^ and a 
handful of parsley and green onions, over a slow fire, till 
they be thoroughly stewed, then rub them through a 
tammy, and pour over the puree some very good broth. 
Leave it on the comer o£ the stove ; for if it were to boil, 
the peas would lose their green colour. Jiist at the mo- 
ment of sending up, putinsquareslicesof bread nicely fried. 

No. 14. — The same, made very green. 

Take three pints of large green peas, which mix with a 
little butter in two quarts of water, then drain the water, 
from them, and add a large handful of parsley and young 
green onions : let it sweat over a slow fire till quite soft 
Pound the whole and rub it through a tammy, moistening 
at the same time with strong broth. Season with sugar, 
salt, &c. Let it merely be made hot. The bread, cut into 
squares, is to be imbued separately with a littlQ broth. 

No. 15. — Macaroni with consomme. 

Take a quarter of a pound of Naples macaroni, and boil 
it in water and a little butter, till it is nearly done. Strain 
it well, and put into a rich consommS to boil. Let it be 
well done ; rasp some Parmesan cheese, which send up 
separately in a plate. 

No. 16. — Lazagnes au consomme, or Flat Macaroni. 

Take Naples Lamgnes: boil them as the macaroni 
(Vide No. 1$), and serve up in the same manner, with 
cheese in a separate j^ate. 
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No. 17. — Rice Soup. 

' / Take half a quarter of a pound of Carolina rice; picked 
clean, and washed in two or three different waters, till no 
smell or dirt remain. Blanch it in boiling water, and 
drain it. Then take some rich broth, season it well, throw 
the rice in and let it boil, but not so as to be too much 
done, for then it breaks and does not look well. 

No. 18. — Rice mth different sorts of puree. 

The rice is to be prepared as above : only mix it with 
the puree-yon have chosen an hour before you send up, in 
order that the rice may retain the taste and colour of the 
vegetables. The purees intended for soups are not to be so 
thick as those that are intended for sauces. Those that 
are most generally used are, puree of carrots, turnips, ce- 
lery, white beans, red ditto, lentils, green peas, the cressi, 
&c. The mode of proceeding is the same with all the va- 
rious kinds of puree; they only differ in the taste and 
colour of the particular vegetable used: All the various 
vegetables being mixed together, take the name of cressi. 
When used- separately, each retains its own respective 
appellation, and is made as at No. 6, p. 44. 

No. 19. — Vermicelli Soup. 

For eight people take a quarter of a pound of vermicelli, 
which blanch in boiling water to take off the taste of dust. 
Strain it and throw it into some broth that is boiling, 
otherwise the vermicelli would stick together, and could 
not be diluted unless crumbled into a thousand pieces. All 
purees used as above. Mind, the vermicelli must be boiled 
in broth before you mix it with any of the puree. 
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No. 20.~Italian Fasten. 

Take Italian pasted, and prepare them as above <Vide 
No. 19), and as foHowR (Vide No. 21). 

No. Qh'^VermicelH i la Meine. 

Blanch Hie vermicelli in boiling water/ drain it, and 
throw it into some rich consomme well seasoned. When 
done, a short time before you send it up thicken it with 
the yolks of eight eggs, mixed with cream, and pour the 
vermicelli into the tureen for fear the thickening should get 
toe much done, which would be the case if it remained on 
the comer of the stove. 

No. 22.— Turnip Broth 

Is made with about a dozen of turnips, peeled and cut 
into slices. Blanch them for a short time in water ; drain 
them, and put them with a knuckle of veal, a small piece 
of beef, and the half of a hen, into a stew-pan ; and'pOur 
some rich boiling broth over the whole. Let the inrhple 
stew for about two hours. Then strain it through a double 
silk sieve, and use it with rice, vermicelli, *fcc« &a. 

No% 23. — Potage & la Seine : anew Method. . 

For twelve people take three fat chickens or pullets, 
which are generally cheaper and better than fowls : skin 
them, take out the lungs, wash them clean, and mark them 
in a pan with a bunch af parsley only ; moisten the whole 
with good boiling broth : let it stew for an hour, then take 
out the chickens : soak the crumb of two penny loaves in 
the broth ; take o£f the flesh of tlie chickens, and pound it 
with the yolks of three or four eggs boiled hard, and the 
crumb of bread which has been sufGciently soaked in' the 
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broth. Rub the whole through a tammy ; then put a quart 
of cream on the 'fire, ahd keep il stirring continually till it 
borih. Pdnrift intojtheso^p. |:.|^ ift opt liable to ccftdle 
as when the other method is Uj^i, and it j^tf^s .more of 
the chickens. If you think proper to add either barley, 
rice^. or vermiedli» let it be ^steiVred ia bvoth beforehand, 
And pourit jintp the soup only when quite done. When 
you have a ereat dinner, and fowls are very dear, you 
must use tbe fillets for entrees, and maJ^e the soup with the 
legs pnly.: the s(5up is as good, but not quite so white, as 
,whep niade with, the fillets. 
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N*o. 24. — Semolina with Consoinme. 

Boil some consomme and thro w^ the semolina into it. If 
you are inclined io mix n,fm6e with it^ keep the semolina 
thinner. You may use n,ny puree you please, the same as 
with rice^ Nol l8l 

' • ' ' • : ' . .   

t 

* If o. 25. — rCream.of Rice. 

Hms; 1$ floUr of riice, wjiich you make yourself, in the 
f<)lh)^ifl^ Hiwfiear. Take a pound of ticQ* well washed in 
different ig^terf^ atid drained and wiped with a cleeoi towel. 
Let it get quite dry ; then pound and shake it through a 
sieve. . Take one or. two spaonfuls of this flour, and dilute 
it with broth, rather cold thaji hot. AH this time you have 
some broth on the fire ; throw the flour of rice thus diluted 
into the broth, and keep stirring till you find the soup is 
not too thick and may boil without the rice burning. This 
same kind of rice flour, may serve for souffles of the second 
course. 

* No. 26. — The Garbure, with Brown BteajA. 

Take a knuckle of ham, perfectly sweet, a knuckle of 
veal, and about six pounds of flank of beef, which put into 
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a pan, with an onion stuck with two cloves, a few carrots, 
&c. ; pour over the above two ladles of broth, and let the 
whole sweat over a slowj fire. When the meat is done 
through the middle, cover it entirely with boiling broth, and 
let the whole stew for three horurs. Then take one or more 
cabbages, which are to be washed clean and blanched- 
iBraizB lihem between layers of bacon, and moisten them with 
the liquor in whidh the sweating has been made, strained 
through a silk sieve. You must observe, that if the cab- 
bages are not made rich and mellow, they are good for 
nothing. Add to the above, either sausages, bacon, or 
stewed legs of geese if you have any: mind above all 
things, that the cabbage be not too briny, for the soup 
then would not be eatable. When the cabbage and broth 
are stewed enough, cut very thin slices of rye-bread: 
drain the cabbage in a cloth, so that there be no fat left ; 
then take a large deep silver dish, lay a bed of bread, and 
over that, one of cabbage, and moisten them with a littl'e 
broth ; let them gratiner on a slow fire. When the cab- 
bage and bread are sufficiently moistened, lay on six or 
eight beds more of each, and let it simmer on the stove. 
Send up with the ham on the middle-; the bacon, the legs 
of geese, and sausages on the borders, and some broth 
separately. 

No. 27. — Potage with Cabbage, 

Take four cabbages, with, curling leaves ; wash them 
dean, blanch and braize them with a little seasoning ; ob- 
serving however, that for a soup they are not to be so highly 
seasoned as for an entree. Your soup may be prepared as 
in No. 1. Cut the cabbages into quarters, and put them 
into the soup when the latter is in the tureen. This broth 
is to be prepared plain, and kept clear, as the cabbages, 
being braized, are very tasty ; cut them nicely on the top 
of the tureen. 

E 2 
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No. 28. — German Cabbage Soup. 

Take a white cabbage, mince and wash it well, and let 
it sweat on a slow fire in a little butter. When it begins 
to get tender and to be a little reduced^ moisten it with 
half broth and half gravy of veal very clear ; skim oflF the 
fat, and when the soup gets of a fine brown colour, throw 
in slices of bread cut the size of a penny thus (), and send 
up. 

No. 20. — Soupe d, la Botine-Femme: or good 

Woman*s Soup. 

Take two handfuls of sorrel ; after having taken off the 
stalks, put the leaves one above another and mince them. 
Take the hearts of two or three cabbage-lettuces, which 
mince likewise. Wash the whole well, then take about 
two ounces of firesh butter, and put the herbs to melt in a 
small stock-pot. When so, moisten with broth "i^, and let 
it boil for an hour. Skim off the fat, and throw in a little 
sugar, to take off the acidity of the sorrel. Then thicken 
the soup with the yolks of eight eggs» mixed with a little 
cream. Remember to keep a little broth to soak the bread 
in, for this could not be done in broth after it is thickened. 

 No. 30. — Potage aux Nouilles. 

Take a handful or two of fiour, with which mix a little 
salts, the yolks of three eggs, a little water, and a small bit 
of butter. Let this paste be as compact as possible. 
Spread it very thin on the table, next cut it into small slices 
as a Julienne ; then blanch it in water, drain it, and let it 
cool, in order to get rid of the flour, which might spoil the 

* If yoa havt in tUe larder, the back and 1^ of a roast fowl, put them 
into a Btew-pan with a few carrots, turnips, and celery ; a little parsley and 
cherrU, &c. ; moisten with some good broth ; let the whole boll till tho- 
roughly done, and skim it well, strain it, and moisten the sorrel with this. 
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appearance of the soup. Throw the paste into some rich 
broth, and let it stew till it is mellow. You may intro- 
duce either turnip broth, or purie as above. 

No. 31. — Scmpe i la Borgosse. 

This soup, although B,pQtage dedesserte, has some ad- 
mirers even amongst the first epicures. If you should have 
left in your larder a small quantity of rice soup or peas 
soup, or good woman's soup, mix and make them hot, but 
without boiling, as the thickening would most undoubtedly 
curdle. Rub the whole thorough a tammy, and put it into 
a stew-pan au bain marie. Then boil some green Windsor 
beans; when done, skim them, and throw them into the 
soup ; when you are going to send up, put in sqme bits of 
bread cut into dice, fried in butter, and well drained of the 
butter. 

No. 32. — Milk Soup, with Almond Laurel. 

Boil in a quart of milk, a leaf #of almond laurel, some 
sugar, and a little salt. Thicken it with the yolks of six 
eggs just as you are going to send up. As to the bread, 
crumb only is used in this instance, which is to be shaped 
of the size of a penny, and glazed in the oven with sugar. 
Lay it in the tureen, and pour the soup over when you 
send up. 

No. 33. — Potage au Lait d^Amande. 

Boil a quart of milk as above, seasoned with a little salt. 
The bread as in No. 32. Put a quarter of a pound of sweet 
almonds and a dozen of bitter ones, into hot water, peel 
them, and pound them in a mortar ; moisten with a little 
milk, to prevent their turning into oil. When sufficiently 
fine, rub them through a tammy, and throw them into the 
soup instead of a thickening. They must not boil. 
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No. 34. — La Tortue. Turtle Soup. 

If you wish to make turtle soup with less difficulty, cut 
off the head the preceding day. In the morning open the 
turtle.: this is done by leaning heavy with your knife on 
the shell of the animal's back, whilst you cut it off all 
round. Turn it upright on its end, that all the water, &c. 
may run out. Then cut the flesh off along the spine, with 
your knife sloped towards the bones, for fear of touching 
the gall, which sometimes might escape your eye. When 
you have obtained all the flesh that is about the members, 
wash them clean, and let them drain. Have ready a large 
vessel full of boiling water on the fire, put in the shells, 
and when you perceive that they come off easily, take 
them out of the water, and prick all the shells of the back, 
belly, fins, head, &c. Boil the back and belly in water 
till you can take off the bones, without, however, allowing 
the softer parts to be done enough, as they will boil again 
in the sauce. Wlien th^se latter come off easily, lay them 
on earthen dishes singly, for fear they should stick toge- 
ther, and put them to cool. Keep the liquor in which 
you have blanched the softer parts, and let the bones stew 
thoroughly in it, as this liquor must be used to moisten all 
the sauces. 

All the flesh of the interior parts, the four legs and head, 
must be sweated in the following manner. Lay a few slices 
of ham on the bottom of a very large stew-pan. Lay over 
the ham two or three knuckles of veal, according to the 
size of your turtle, and over the veal the inside flesh of tbQ 
turtle, and the members over t^e whole. Then partly 
moisten it with the water in which you are boiling the 
shell, and sweat it thoroughly. Thm moisten it again witb 
the liquor in which the bones» &c« have been boiling, put 
in a large bunch of all such sweet herbs as are used in the 
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^Qokiog of s^ \^tA^ : sw^ b^isil^ nwA^i m^xl^mxig \em9n 
%h(yme»w'^^t ^^ypiVf, two or thr^e bay-rlena^ei^i codm^a 
ikyme, a hwdfcl of parsley anid g^^on oiliiotu$; and a lai^e 
onion &tuo]( mih six cJqv^. X^et) tbe whole, bo tho^ougUyi 
done. With veop^i^t to ihe members* pirobd timmi .tc^ see 
whethei! they of^ done, and whjen done, drain and send 
them to the lairdet. f^s they are to m^e their appearance 
only when theisau^e is absolutely completed. When the 
fieah is also completely done, drain it Uiro^sgh a ^Ik sieve > 
make a white roux very tbin^ for tnrde soap must, not be 
much' thickened ; when the flour is i^iffi^cienily done .on ai 
slow fire; moisten it with the sweating. By this^ time all 
the softer parts are oold enough ; cut them about an ini^h 
square without waste* miJi the whple with the sauce, which 
must simmer gently. Then< try them again* for if done 
enough, they are not to be kept on the fire. . Skim all the 
fat and fro>th . Next take a small quantity of the herbs, 
whicdi are to be chopped fine. For a turtle of ISOlbs. 
weight, take four bottles of Madeira, which mnsibe re- 
duced to two. Let the sweet herbs boil in the wine with 
a little sugar, to take off the tartness of the wine and herbs: 
then rub them through a tammy, and pour that over the 
turtle sauce* and let the whole boil for a short time. Then 
make some quenelles ^ tortue, which being substitutes for 
eggs, do not retjuire to be very delicate. They are made 
in the following manner: take the fleshy part of a leg of 
veal, about one pound, scrape off all the meat, without 
leaving any sinews or fat, and soak in milk about the same 
quantity of crumbs of bread. When the bread is well 
sodked, squeeze it, and put it into a mortar, with the veal, 
a small quantity of calves' udder, a little butter, the yolks 
of four eggs boiled hard* a little Cayenne pepper* salt, and 
spices, and pound the whole very fine. Then thicken the 
mixture with two whole eggs* and the yolks of another. 
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Nelt try the/<irce in boiling hot water ; and if too thin, you* 
add the yolk of an egg. When the^arce is in perfection, 
take half of it and put into it some chopped parsley. Let 
die whole cool, in order to roll it of the size of the yolk of 
an egg; poach it in water, and put it into the turtle. Be- 
fore you send up, squeeze the juice of two or three lemons, 
with a little Cayenne pepper, and pour that into the soup. 
The fins may be served as £Lplat d'entrie with a little tur- 
tle sauce ; if not, on the following day you may warm the 
turtle au bain marie, and serve the members entire, with a 
matelotte sauce, garnished with mushrooms, cocks* combs, 
quenelles, 8cc. When either lemon-juice or Cayenne pep- 
per have been introduced, no boiling must take place. It 
is necessary to observe, that the turtle prepared a day 
before it is used, is generally preferable, the flavour being 
more uniform. 

Some people require besides, fricandeattx, Uanquettes, 
&c all of which are prepared in the same manner as veal. 
{SeeJHcandeottX, blanquettes.) 

No. 35. — Spring Soup. 

Take carrots, tiumips, heads of celery, and small onions,, 
cut into the shape of olives, blanch them, in winter; but in 
summer, fry them with a little butter, and put them to boil 
in clear broth, with a little sugar. Have ready the green 
tops of asparagus, and French beans cut into lozenges, 
which have been boiled separately in water very green, 
put them into the soup, when you send up, with slices of 
bread cut of the sixe of a penny, and soaked separately in 
a little broth; if, you have any peas ready, you may put 
in some likewise. 

No. 36. — Potage it la Jardiniire, or Gardener^ 5otip, 

This is like all other Spring soups, only add leaves of 
sorrel and lettuce, without the stalks. 
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No. 37. — Mutton Cutlet Soup. 

Take a neck of mutton^ cut off all tbe ribs to put iota 
tbesoup^ nirhich is to be made in the following manner! 
put all the trimmings of the chops» with a knuckle of veal, 
into a 8tew-pan« with leeks, a few turnips, and shreds of 
parsley. Moisten the whole with good boiling broth. Let 
it stew for two hours ; then put the chops to boil thoroughly 
in that broth, in order that they discharge no scum. Have 
some pearl-barley boiled in water. Drain it well, put it 
into a stew-pan with some of the broth strained through a 
silk-siere. You must likewise have a few turnips, cut 
into dice, which you put with the pearl-barley, when the 
turnips are nearly done enough. Lastly, drain the chops 
from, the broth, and give them a few boils with the barley 
and. turnips ; skim all the fat, and serve up the chops, ribs, 
o( cutlets, as you please to call them, in the soup, and put 
in. a little parsley chopped very fine. 

No. 38. — Hochepot Soup, 

Cut some carrots, turnips, and a few heads of celery, 
into the shape of small corks or otherwise. Blanch them, 
and put them into some nice brown clear broth. Let them 
boil for about an hour. You must have a few mutton 
chops done separately, that they may not make the broth 
look white. Throw them into the soup, with the bread as 
in No. L Serve up hot, and without any fat. 

No. 39. — Mock Turtk, English Fashion. 

Take a calf's head very white and very fresh, bone the 
nose part of it; put the head into some warm water to dis- 
charge the blood. Squeeze the flesh with your hand, to 
ascertain that it is all out. Blanch the head in boiling 
water; when firm, put it into cold water, prepared blanc 
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in the following way to boil it in : cut half a pound of fot 
bacon, a pound of beef suet, an onion studc with a clove, 
and two slices of lemon ; put all thi& into a vesseU with 
water enough to contain tiie head ; boil the head in tins, 
and leave it in to cool, then make &e sauce in the follow- 
ing manner. 

Put into a stew-pan a pound of ham cut in slices^ put 
over the ham two knuckles of veal, a large onion, and two 
carrots, moisten with some of the brotH in which you.have 
boiled the head, to half the depth of the meat only, cover 
the stew*pan, and put it over the fire to sweat through, let 
the broth reduce to a very good colour, turn up the meat, 
for fear of burning. When you have a very good colour, 
moisten with the whole broth from the head, season with a 
large bundle of sweet herbs, viz. sweet basil, sweet mar^ 
joram, lemon thyme, common thyme, two cloves, a bay-leaf, 
a few allspice, parsley, and green onions^ and a few mush- 
rooms ; let this boil together for one hour, then drain it. 
Put into a stew-pan a quarter of a pound of very fresh 
butter, let it melt over a slow fire ; put to this butter as 
much flour as it can receive ; let it go gently over a slow 
fire, till the flour has acquired a very good brown colour ;. 
moisten thi^ gradually with the broth, till you have em- 
ployed it all; add half a bottle of Sherry or Madeira; let 
the sauce boil, that the flour may be well done ; take ofi'all 
the scum and fat ; cut the calf's head into square pieces of 
about an inch each ; put them to boil in the sauce ; season 
with salt, Cayenne pepper, and lemon-juice, and add some 
quenelles. — (^e^ farce d quenelle), 

Observe,.that you must not have the quenelles, too deli- 
cate, for they would break in the f oup, and spoil the look 
of it; the calf's head must not be too much done; thrust 
your knife into the skin, and if the knife enters and de- 
taches itself easily^ the meat is done enough. Soipe gen- 
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tlemen will have their mock turtle green ; in that case, 
you must do as follows : put into a stew-pan a quarter of 
a pouod of freah butter, mince one onion or two, add a 
handful of each of the herba described above, and sweat 
it all gently over a slow fire. When the herbs are well 
done, moisten with some of the sauce, and rub it through 
a tammy ; lastly, mix this with the aauce, and the turtle 
will be green, without any alteration in the flavour. 

No. 40. — Potage a la Bauveau, 

Take some turnips, peel them, and use a cutter with 
which you cut out a few balls as round as possible, but very 
small. Blanch them, and boil them in some consomme, 
well clarified, with a little sugar. Serve up with bits of 
bread as in No. 1. It must appear very bright ; put to it 
two spoonfuls of gravy of veal. 



Entries that ar^ to be served as Soups, or which 
want much Sauce, and are consequently to be 
served in deep Dishes. 

No. 1 . — Macaroni with Parmesan Cheese. 

Boil &ome Naples macaroni in water, salt, and: butter. 
When it is done, put into a stew-pan a quarter of a pound 
of butter, some rasped Parmesan cheese, some Gruyire or 
Swiss cheese likewise, a little pepper, and a spoonful of 
cream. Then drain the macaroni, and toss it till the cheese 
be well mixed with it ; then pour it into a dish ; sprinkle 
some rasped cheese over it, baste it with a little butter, 
and use the salamander to make it brown, for the butter 
would turn to oil if you were to bake it in the oven. 
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No. 2. — Breast of Lamb with Green PeaSf brown. 

Braize the whole breast ; when it is done take out the 
small bones, flatten it between two dishes, and let it cool. 
Next cut it into the size of small chops, and wann it in 
some of the liquor in which the breast ,bas been braized ; 
lastly, drain and glaze it, and cover it with your peas in 
the following manner. 

Take some very fine peas, which you handle in water 
with a little fresh butter; drain them, ;then sweat them 
over a very slow fire, with a small slice of ham, and a bunch 
of parsley and green onions. When they are nearly done, 
take out the ham, and the parsley and onions ; reduce 
them with two spoonfuls of Espagnole and a little sugar. 
They are used to mask the meat If ypu have no Espagnole, 
put a tea-spoonful of flour with the peas, moisten with 
some of the liquor which has braized the breast of lamb or 
mutton ; reduce it, and season with salt and pepper; mind 
that the sauce must be very short. 

No. 3. — Breast of Lamb with Peas, white. 

Take a breast of lamb, which braize as above. Stew the 
peas also in the same manner ; but instead of using the 
Espagnole you must use the sauce toumee. When you have 
no sauce toumee, a small bit of butter, and a tea-spoonful of 
flour, will answer the same purpose ; moisten with broth 
only. Thicken your sauce with the yolks of two eggs, that 
it may look whiter. (See Sauces.) 

No. 4. — Tendons of Veal with Peas. 

(See entrees de Veau.) I mention them here, only be- 
cause they are sent up in deep dishes. The peas are 
prepared as above. (See Sauces.) 
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No. 5. — Tendons of Veal, en Haricots Vierges. 

Braize them as indicated (entrees of Veal), and mask 
them with an haricot merge. (See Sauces.) 

No. 6. — Tendons of Veal en Chipolata. 

Braize the tendons as above. The chipolata is made in 
the following manner. You have some chesnuts ready 
peeled and boiled ; take a few small sausages, some small 
onions stewed very white, likewise bits of bacon, the breast 
part, cut into corks, and also stewed white, andsome mush* 
rooms, which you stew with some sauce toumie. When the 
sauce is in a proper state of forwardness, thicken it; put in 
all the ingredients, and after having dished the tendon^ in 
the shape of a miroton, or one upon another round the dish, 
put the chipolata into the middle, but keep some of the 
sauce to mask the tendons. You may add some cocks'- 
combs, 8cc. It is almost unnecessary to observe, that all 
the ingredients of the chipolata must be done- separately, 
and put into the sauce when ready to serve up. When you 
want to serve the chipolata white, you must use white 
sauce instead of brown ; the motive for having two colours 
is, that sometimes in spite of your endeavours to keep the 
tendons very white, as well as all the other ingredients, 
you can only succeed in obtaining a darkish colour; in 
that case, you must make the chipolata brown. 

No. 7. — Green Peas with Bacon, French Fashion^ 

Thes£ may be served without any other meat ; but they 
may also serve as a sauce for tendons either of veal or of 
lamb, members of fowl, and giblets of turkey. It is to be 
observed, however, that those articles which are served in a 
deep dish, must be cut up, as you could not carve them in 
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so much liquid. Take some bacon, the breast part, cut 
about an inch square, boil it in water to extract the salt, 
then fry it in a little butter till it is of a fine brown. Next 
handle some fine peas and a little fresh butter in cold 
water. After having drained them, put them into a stew- 
pan with the bacon» and a bunch of parsley and green 
onions. Let the whole sweat over a slow fire. When 
nearly done, moisten with two or three spoonfuls of 
Espagnole and a little sugar. Boil them a few minutes. 
Send up either with ot without any other meat. 

No. 8. — Brecist of Mutton en Haricots 

Braize the breast of mutton as you would do any other 
meat ; when done, take out the small bones and let the 
breast cool. Then have the meat cut into hearts ; warm 
them again separately in a little of the liquor, and after 
having drained them, mask them with the haricot. (See 
Saucesi) 

No. 9.-^Breast of Mutton en Hochepot, 

Braize*" it as above, and mask it with a hochepot, 
(See Sauces.) 

* Bpaizes in gerureU,-^lt \» necessary to obserrey tliat every thing which 
has the name of braize, must be done thoroughly, and must likewise be 
seasoned with vegetables, spices, sweet herbs, &c. Braizes belong rather 
to h common style of cookery, but to be made in their perfection, they are 
one of the difficulties of the art ; they require so much care astd such con- 
stant attendance, as to be very often neglected in a gentleman's ki|;chen. I 
shall name those things that are in most frequent use^ and are of die class 
of braizes, viz. Fricandeaux, sweet-breads, mutton h la souhise, tendons of 
v«al in all their styles, galentmes^ cotdettes & la drmx, ditto ^ la chalorif 
partridges with cabbage, pheasants ditto, rump of beef, breast of ditto, leg 
of mutton, &c. &c. are aU braized. Everything that is termed poeie, must 
have its proper time to be done ; and as the poele must preserve the 
colour of the fowl, and sometimes even whiten it, it is not an easy matter 
, to mnke it in perfection. 
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No. 10. — Lamb's Pluck d la.Pascaline. . 

Take the head, trotters, liver, lights, &c.; bone.the head 
and trotters as well as you can. Seft them to disgorge, and 
blanch them. Then boil them in a blanc as you would do 
a calf 'fe head. When thoroughly done, drain them and 
cover them with the pascaline, which is tio other thing than 
a white Italienne, that you have thickened. (See Sauces.) 

'So. II. —The Civet rf Hare 

Is only mentioned here, to imply that it is gent up in a 
deep dish. (See entrees of Game, and Hare Soup.) 

No. 12, — Duck, with Sour-Crout. 

SouR-CRouT is sold ready pickled. Drain some, andput 
it into a braizing-pan with a piece of bacon (the. breast 
part), a bufich of parsley and green onion's, spices, bay- 
)eav«6> llhyine, and mace \ put also a lil^e whole pepper. 
JN^ict put ihe ddt^k in the middk of the sotir-crotit, 
cover the whole with layers of baoon» «md moisten with 
^oimeiiquor ofbraizt, or top-pot*, strained through ^ eiflk 
^eve. If you should hate a knuckle of ham, you may put 
it in atlter having blanched it. . You may add a German 
sausage, together with some English sausages, observing 
that the small sausages must not be added till half an hour 
before serving up, otherwise they would be too much done. 
Three hburs are required for the above to be done over a 
Blow firie. When the sour-crout is done» put it into a large 
hair sieve to drain; then dish it, that is, put it into a deep 
dii^h with the duck in the middle, the sausages and bacon, 
&c . being ptit round it. The du^k will be better if cut into 

^ tbp«pat, is tke fat thut comes over the Ivotli. 
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four, as it is difficult to canre any thing that has so many 
other things with it. 

No. \Z. "^Members of Duck, with French Sour-crout. 

Braizb the duck in the same manner as that with the 
purie of green peas, and mask it with the sour-crout, which 
is made as follows : — ^Take off the stock of a white cabbage, 
mince the whole nearly as is done for sour-crout ; cut some 
bacon (the breast part) into small squares of about an inch ; 
fry it a little, and then take it out to put the cabbages into 
that grease, in which they are to sweat When nearly done, 
put the bacon in again, and moisten with som^ thin sauce 
toumee, because if it were thick you could not get the fat 
off. Skim off all the fat, reduce the cabbage, and use it 
to mask the duck. You may also put in some sausages 
that have been braized with the duck. 

No. 14. — Haricot of Turkey Giblets. 

We call giblets of turkey, the pinions, the neck, the 
liver, the gizzard, &c. When all those parts have been 
washed clean, put them into a stew-pan. Wrap them up 
in layers of bacon ; moisten with good broth, a littfe salt 
acid pepper, and a bunch of parsley seasoned. When done, 
drain them, and after haviiig placed them in the dish, corer 
them with the haricot. 

No. 15.— flancof of Turkey Pinions. 

Take the pinions of half a dozen turkeys; bone them 
as far as the middle joint, and let them disgorge in warm 
water : next blanch and sing6 them, mark them well wn^pt 
up in layers of bacon, and moisteii with B,braize, if you hay« 
any ; if not with a small bit of butter, a little broth and salt, 
an onion and two cloves, and a bunch of parsley and green 
onions. When done, drain them and mask with the haricot* 
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No. 16. — Legs of Fowls vnth Nouitks. 

When you have a large dinner to send up, you necessa- 
rily have avast quantity of fillets of fowl, and as many legs. 
You must use them in preference for a deep dish. Bone 
the thighs, season well inside, and sew them up so as to 
give them a good shape. Next braize them as white as 
possible, and sauce them with the nouilles. This dish is 
most excellent. For a family dinner, the day after com- 
pany, you may make a soup of it ; instead of sauce put 
broth, and let there be less nouilles. 

No. 17. — Eggs & la Tripe. 

Take a dozen of eggs boiled hard, cut them into thick 
round slices, and put them into the sauce, which follows. 
Cut three large white onions into dice ; fry them white in 
butter ; when they are nearly done, powder them well over 
with flour, and moisten with some good milk, and a few 
spoonfuls of cream. Keep stirring with a wooden spoon to 
prevent their burning. When the sauce is done, grate a 
little nutmeg into it, and season with a little salt and pep- 
per, &c. then throw the eggs in and send up. 

No. 18. — Eggs it la Crime en Surprise. 

Take a dozen of eggs boiled harcL and cut them in two. 
Then take out the yolks and rub them through a hair 
sieve. Chop the whites very fine, and make a sauce a la 
crime, which is marked the same as melted butter, except 
that you moisten it with cream. When the sauce is well 
done, add to it a lump of butter, throw the chopped whites 
into the sauce, and season it well. Lastly, pour the sauce 
and whites into the dish, and cover the wholrwith the 
yolks, which you baste with a little butter, and make them 
brown with a red hot shovel or salamander. 
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No. 19. — Hochepot of Rump of Beef. 

Beef tail is very good eating, but in general it is sel- 
dom sent up as an entree, although en hochepot et en haricot 
(see Sauces) they may be served in a deep dish. The beef 
tail is to be cut in the joints, and left to disgorge in water. 
It must next be blanched. You then let it cool, and put 
it between layers of bacon, to prevent its getting black. 
'Moisten and season it with carrots, onions, &c. When 
done, drain it, and serve up with the sauces above-men- 
tioned. Observe that this dish must be well done, as the 
meat must detach itself freely from the bones. 

No. 20.— 2Tlc same, en Haricot brun. 

Braize as above^ and cover with haricot brun. (See 
Sauces.) 

No. 21. — The same, with Green Peds. 

The same as above; mask with green peas. No. 7> 
ps^e 61 . 
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CHAP. III. 



REMOVES OF THE SOUPS AND FISH. 



No. 1. — Rump of Beef glated. 

The rump is undoubtedly the best part of the beef, and 
particularly for French cookery; it is necessary to select 
for this dish, that which is most coTered with hi ; cut out 
the small fillet first; then take out the boner and tie it 
round of a good shape ; put it into the stock^pot in which 
you make the broth. When done, drain it a quarter of an 
hour before dinner-tima> that you may trim it well and 
glaze it several times. Dish it with green parsley all 
round. It is necessary to observe, that as the best eating 
part is that which is most covered with fat, the cook must 
be particular in trimming the fat, and leaving only what is 
accessary to receive the glaze. The manner of cutting the 
meat is a great advantage to the savour ; the cook must 
mark the place with chopped parsley, as was my constant 
practice when I had occasion to serve the rump of beef. 

Several people braize the rump of beef, a practice of 
which I do not approve, as it gets too highly seasoned 
for people who have so many other things to eat. The 
sa;uces and garnitures that are served at the same time 
are sufficiently seasoned, without the beef being so like- 
wise. Besides, the first method is the most economical, 
as the braized rump furnishes too rich a liquor to be used 
in delicate cookery. Moreover, when boiled in the com- 
mon way, the rump is more wholesome, makes more broth, 

f2 
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and therefore deserves the preference. However, not to 
disappoint such as might like it/ 1 ^lali proceed to treat 
of 

No. 2. — Rump of Beef braized. 

Take a rump of beef well covered with fat; bone it, 
tie it up with packthread. Then put layers of bacon at the 
bottom of a braizing-paa; lay the rump of beef with its 
top part upwards on the bacon: next cut into slices a large 
quantity of veal, which serve to wrap up the beef; then 
cover the whole with layers of bacon, put in some carrots, 
onions, parsley, green onions, thyme, bay-leaves, mace, 
cloves, spice, salt, and pepper. Moisten with a little broth ; 
then close the braizing-pan as^ hermetically as possible, and 
let the meat stew on a slow &re for four hours ; when done, 
reduce some of the liquor^ and glaze it with the same. 
Then take some carrots that have been braized with the 
beef, and trim them of a nice shape. They must be served 
up glazed. Add likewise some glazed onions and braized 
lettuce, and put all those roots and vegetables round the 
rump in small heaps, then send up with some of the liquor 
that you have tliickened with brown sauce ; if you have 
no sauce, put half a quarter of a pound of butter into a 
small stew'pan, mix with it a tea-spoonful of flour, mois- 
ten with some of the liquor ; add a little gravy to give it a 
good colour, and when well done, put it over the rump. 

No. 3, — Breast of Beef, a la Flanuznde. 

Take that psut of a breast of beef which contains the 
gristle, and season it the same as the rump. Put to it some 
carrots and turnips cut into the shape of corks, and some 
braized cabbage. When done, drain the vegetables, and 
dress them round the beef in the same manner as in the 
preceding article (the Rump). The sauce also the same. 
You should also have some small vegetables boiled to glaze. 
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^bich spread over after having poured the sauce. This 
breast of beef may be sent up whole, the same as the rump, 
\ No. 1 and 2, garnished with glazed onions, cabbage and 

sausages, hochepot, petty patties d la Mazarine; lettuce 
glazed a PEspagnole, artichoke bottoms ditto, cauliflowers, 
&c. &c. 

• No. 4. — SurUnn of Beef roasted. 

I The principal observation and direction required with 

I regard to this article, is, that it is of all the parts the 

most delicate ; and when the piece is very big, the fire 
must be more moderate, as it is very long before the mid- 
dle can be warm. If your fire is sharp, the meat will be 
burnt on the outside, and quite raw in the middle. Ano- 
ther necessary observation is, that when you put the spit 
too low, the meat loses a great deal of the heat, receiving 
it only from the top : to keep down the colour, it is better 
to cover it with a few sheets of white paper, and uncover 
it only when the meat is nearly done. 

No. 6. — Leg of Mutton roasted. 

This joint is with reason the great favourite of an Eng- 
lish epicure, and the one that makes its appearance oflener 
than any other at his table : the Welsh mutton is in very 
great repute ; but I have frequently dressed some Leices- 
tershire, equal to any mutton in the world. This joint does 
not allow of being covered with paper. It must be cut in 
the joint, that it may be bent round when put on the spit : 
this operation makes the meat carve better; as the sinews 
have been cut, they don't shrink, and the gravy remains 
more in the meat. A leg of mutton shews its goodness 
when the sinews are very small, and the back of it appears 
very brown : it is never in that state till three or four 
years old ; and it must have that age to be in perfection. 
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Tbe leg must be roasted by a pietty sharp fire, to keiep <^ 
.gniyy round it 

No. 6. — Saddle of Mutton roasted. 

This joint is likewise a great favourite, and possesses a 
very delicate meat, particularly if carved in the proper way ; 
the only objection is the great weight of the joint, consi- 
dering how very little meat may be cut out of it^ you must 
procure for this joint a proper skewer, give a little nick 
with the chopper to separate the bone near the tail, and 
put the dkewer through ; then tie the saddle on the spit, 
and roast it the same way as the leg, before a sharp fire, 
otherwise it is not so tasty. 

To carve it well, you must make an incision about three 
inches along the bone, then cut it sideways as a cutlet ; 
in this way the meat is better. Those persons who dislike 
the fat, may leave it on their plates. By this mode of 
carving, you may $erve twelve people instead of six. 

No. 7. — Braized Leg of Mutton, otherwise Gigot de Sept 

Heures 

Pur the leg of mutton into a braizing-pan ;• trim it with 
a little veal, a few carrots, onions, and a bunch of parsley 
and green onions, properly seasoned. Cover the whole 
with thin slices of bacon, to prevent its being burnt. Let 
it stew for about four hours ; then strain the liquor through 
a silk sieve ; reduce it to glaze, and then glaze the leg of 
mutton which you send up, with glazed onions, or whit§ 
beans a la nudtre d'hdtel, or i la Lyonnaise. 

No. 8. — Loin of Veal roa^ted^ 

Take a fine loin of veal, which cut quHe square. In- 
troduce attelets, or skewers, in the flank ^hich you havp 
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rolled up. Then fix it on &e spit^ and cover it mtii but* 
tered paper. Take the paper off about a quarter of an hour 
before you send the joint up, that it may be of a nice 
i>rown colour. Gravy alone is requisite under the joint. 

No. 9. — Loin of Veal d la bechameL 

When you have served a loin of veal, and very little has 
been eaten of it, take off the fillet, cover the whole with 
some buttered paper, and put it to warm in the oven ; when 
well warmed, make a hlanquette with what you have taken 
out ; replace it in the fillet, and serve up very hot. This 
is as good as a new dish, and looks as well. 

No. 10. — Loin of Veald la Crime. 

The same as the first. No. 8. As soon as it is done, 
take off the fillet and cut it in scollops, which throw into 
the ^auce d hlanquette. (See SatJLce d hlanquette.) Put this 
hlanquette into the aperture, and send up with the same 
sauce under it. 

No. ll.-^a^s Head plain. 

Take a nice calf s head and bone it, that is to say, take 
off the bones of the lower jaw, and of the nose, which you 
cut off as close to the eyes as possible. Then put all this 
into a large vessel with warm water, to wash off the j^lood, 
or otherwise the head would look reddish. Then blanch it 
thoroughly and let it cool. Now make a hlanc in the fol- 
lowing manner: one pound of beef suet, cut into dice, 
one pound of fat bacon, also cut into dice, half a pound of 
butter, the juice of a lemon, salt and pepper, one or two 
onions, a bunch of parsley, seasoned with thyme, bay- 
leaves, cloves, mace, allspice, and water enough, to cover 
the calf's head. When the Mane has boiled for an hour. 
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fold Ae head up ia a clean towel, let it boil in that blanc 
for about three hours. When done, drain it. Take out the 
tongue, flay it, and then replace it. A calf s head must be 
served up quite hot, with a sauce called au pauvre homme, 
namely, minced shalots, parsley ditto, vinegar, salt and 
pepper, and the brains well minced. 

No. IS. — Calf's Head, with Love-Apple Sauce. 

The stole as in.No. 11 ; with this difference only, that 
it is to be covered with love-appl^sauce. 

No. 13. — Calf^s Head bigarree. 

Take a nice calfs head, which prepare as in No. 11; 
drain it whilst hot, that you may be able to give it a good 
.shape ; then divide it into two parts, which squeeze hard 
between two dishes, and let them cool. When quite cold, 
dip one half into the yolks of four eggs well beaten up 
with butter, and a little salt and pepper, then into crumbs 
of bread. This is to be repeated twice. Do the same with 
the other half, only add plenty of chopped parsley to the 
crumbs of bread, that it may be made quite green. Next 
put both halves into an oven till they are of a nice brown 
colour, and serve up with either a sharp sauce, an Italienm, 
or a love-apple sauce. When you have no other sauce by 
you but a little glaze, make some good melted butter, and 
put to it some blancheil and chopped parsley, some salt 
and Cayenne pepper, and the brains chopped. Add a small 
bit of glaze or portable soup, and you will find this sauce 
as good as many others. 

No. 14. — Oalfs Head du Puits certain. 

Bone a calfs head. Make 2l farce or force nieat with 
yeal, fat bacon, and sweet herbs, chopped fine and highly 
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Beasoned. Add to it two or three yolks of eggs. When 
made, stuff the calf's head with it, and sew it up all round, 
to prevent the stuffing from falling out, then wrap it up in 
a doth, and stew it i la braize ; that is to say, put it into 
a braizing-pan with an abundance of slices of veal and 
layers of bacon, seasoned with carrots, a bunch of parsley, 
thyme, bay-leaf; and spice; moisten with a glass of white 
wine, and a ladle-full of broth 'i^. Let it stew for four hours, 
and serve up with ^Jinanciire. 

No. 15. — CaJf^s Head cL la Chambord. 

Dress it as indicated at No. 13. When done and 
drained, take pieces of pickled cucumbers and truffles cut 
into the shape of nails, with which synunetrically stick 
the head; then sauce it with s. Jinanciire, garnished with 
larded sweetbreads, large quenelles, pigeons d la gautierf 
and some craw-fish. 

No. 16. — Farm-Yard Turkey cL la Montmorenci. 

Take a large fat farm-yard turkey : truss it up as if it 
were to hepoele; dip the breast into boiling hot water to 
make it firm, which will enable you to lard it nicely ; then 
braize it with a good fire on the cover of the pan, that the 
bacon may get dry and retain the glaze better when you 
glaze it. Take care not to do it too much ; drain it, and 
serve up with ^Jmancihre of a fine light brown colour and 
well seasoned. 

No. 17. — Turkey and Celery Sauce. 
Truss it nicely, wrap it up in layers of bacon ; then 
boil it in plain water with a little salt, butter, and lemon- 
juice. Drain it, and mask^; it with celery sauce. (See 
Saux^es,) 

* Some of the liquor in which you have boiled the calf's head reduced 
with some of the sauce, 
f Mask, means to cover it with the sauce. 
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No. 18.~ZVr% i la Per^gueux, with Truffles. 

Take a nice hi turkey the moment it has been killed ; 
empty it^ and put plenty of salt inside of the body^ to draw 
the blood out. Tlien let it cool^ and prepare some truffles 
in the following manner : take two or three pounds^ peel 
them^ and smell whether they are all of a good flavour. 
Then pick out the smallest from amongst th^n^ and chop 
them very fine. Take some fat white bacon^ and rasp it 
so as to obtain the fat only^ without any of the sinews. 
When you have thus rasped a sufficient quantity to fill the 
body of the turkey, stuff the turkey with the chopped 
truffles^ together with the whole ones, and bacon seasoned 
with sail;, spices, pepper, and Cayenne' pepper, well mixed 
together. Sew the turkey up, and keep it in the larder 
long enough for it to obtain a fine flavour of the truffles. 
Then roast it well, wrapped up in layers of bacon, and 
covered with paper, &c. Serve up with a puree of ches- 
nuts d brun *. 

No. 19. — Fowls a la Condi. 

Take a couple of fine white fowls, empty them, take, off 
the bone of the breast^ and the sinews of the legs, then 
truss them, and put into the body a little butter, seasoned 
with lemon-juice and salt, which will make the fowls look 
well and whiter^ Next mark them in a stew-pan trimmed 
with layers of bacon, cover them well, and pour over them 
a poile, which is mad^ in the following manner : take a 
pound of veal, a pound of fat bacon, and a little fat of ham, 
all cut into dice. Fry the whole white in half a pound of 
butter. Moisten the whole with boiling water ; season 

* This dish is one of the best in cookery, if it is weU seasoned and 
roasted. It is necessary to observe, that the carver must serve the Inade 
with the fillet| as that is one of the best parts of the dish. 
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wiib f iMinch of parsley^ salt, and pepper^ a UUle thyme^ 
holf a bay-leaf, and a clove, and when sufficiently stewed, 
strain it through a hair-sieve over the fpwjs, which 
stew for three quarters of an hour over a slow fire, but 
keq> a brisk fire on the cover of the stew-pan. When done, 
drain and dish them with a tongue i Vecarlate in the midr 
die, and the sauce d. lajinanciire under it. 

No. 20. — Fowh it la Montmorenci 

Are prepared the same as fowls d la Condi, with this 
only exception, that the breast of these is to be larded, 
and glazed of a fine colour : garnish with larded sweet- 
breads, qtienelles i la cuilUh'e, &c. imd a rago^it i VAlle- 
mande for sauce*. 

No. 21. — Capons d la Turque. 

Take two white capons, empty them, and put them 
into warm water that they may disgorge the blood, wfeich 
would otherwise produce a great deal of scum. Have ready 
some rice which has boiled till soft in rich consommi, put 
this rice well seasoned into the body of the capons ; then 
truss them, cover them with layers of bacon, wrap them 
up in paper, and spit them ; they must be an hour roast- 
ing. When done, dish them with a garnish of soft rice, 
and a velouti for sauce. 

No. 22. — Westphalia Ham d I' Essence. 

Take a small Westphalia ham, and trim it well. Be 
particular in sawing off the knuckle, in order not to break 
the bone into splinters. Keep it one day in water, to take 

• Obserre, that the diflference of ragouts is in their colour only? fnan- 
cike is brown ; AUemande, or Royal, or Toulouse, are white* In general, 
you must put white sauce with glazed entree, and brown with white. 
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out the brine, and boil it in plain water for four hours* 
tVhen done, drain it, take off the rind, and give it a nice 
round form. Then put it in the oven for a few minutes 
to dry the fat, which otherwise could not be glazed pro- 
perly. When quite dried, glaze it of a fine colour, and 
serve under it an essence. (See Sames.) 



Receipt to make a Ham better than those of Westphalia. 

As soon as the pig is cold enough to be cut up, take the 
two hams, and cut out the round bone, so as to have the 
ham not too thick ; rub them well with common salt, and 
leave them in a large pan for three days; when the salt has 
drawn out all the blood, throw the brine away and proceed 
as follows: for two hams of about eighteen pounds each, 
take one pound of moist sugar, one pound of common salt, 
and two ounces of saltpetre, mix them together, and rub 
the hams well with it, then put them into a vessel large 
enough to contain them in the liquor, always keeping the 
salt over them ; after they have been in this state three 
days, throw over them a bottle of good vinegar. One 
month is requisite for the cure of them; during that period 
they must be often turned in the brine ; when you take 
them out, drain them well, powder them with some coarse 
flour, and hang them in a dry place. The same brine can 
serve again, observing that you must not put so much salt 
on the next hams that you pickle. 

No. 23. — Ham with Madeira. 

Take in preference a Bayonne ham, which prepare in the 
same manner as directed above: but it need not be left so 
long in water, as it is not so briny as the Westphalia hams 
are. Blanch it in water only during two hours. Then drain 
it and put it into a braizing-pan, trimmed with thin slices 
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of veal at the bottom, seasoned with canx)ts, onions, 
parsley, bay-leaves, spices, &c. Pour over these two 
glasses of rich consomme and a bottle of Madeira, let it boil 
for about a couple of hours. When done, pour some of 
the liquor, after having skimmed off the fet, to reduce- to 
an Espagnoley which is the proper sauce. 

N.B. — When the ham has boiled for two hours in the 
water, you must trim it instantly, before you put it with the 
wine, that you may send it up the moment you take it out 
of the braize. Reduce the liquor to make the glaze for it. 

• 

No. 24. — Ham with Windsor Beans. 

Bo I L the ham as in No. 22, glaze it in the same manner, 
\ and serve under it Windsor beans, dressed as follows : 

Take some very small Windsor beans, boil them in 
water with a little salt ; when boiled enough, take a little 
velouU, into which throw a half quarter of a pound of 
fresh butter, a little chopped parsley and savory, toss the 
beans in that sauce after having drained them, and dish 
the ham over the beans. 

No. 25. — A Roast Beef of Lamb. 

Take the saddle and the two legs of a lamb, cut on the 
middle of each leg a small rosette which is to be larded, as 
also the fillets. Roast the whole, and glaze the larded 
parts of a good colour. In France we serve it up with 
maitre d'liotel, but in England you send up with gravy 
under it, and mint sauce in a boat.* 

* The appellation of roast beef of lamb, must sound yery extraordinary 
to an English ear, but the singularity of the name will be as nothing, when 
compared with the Importance and necessity of the dish. At a very great 
dinner, it is essential to have some dish of magnitude. This one exhibits a 
very good appearance, and is truly excellent. I beg to recommend the trial 
of a maitre d^hStel under, as the butter, parsley, salt, pepper, and lemon- 
juice, agree well with the gravy of the meat ; those who make the experi* 
ment will certainly approve of it. . 
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No. 26. — Saddle of Mutton, or Roast Beefde Mouton. 

The SBxae preparation as above. This is sent up in 
particular cases only; when large dishes are wanted to 
cover a table of extraordinary magnitude^ or to display 
the magnificence of the host. 

No. 27."^Saddk ofFavm, or Chevreuil. 

The same as No. 26. When larded, put it into a very 
large vessel with salt, pepper, and onions cut into slices, 
parsley, vinegar, spices, &c. Leave it to pickle for two 
or three days, taking great care to turn it frequently on 
every side. Then roast it, and serve vfiih^poivrade under 
it* Mind that the fillets and both legs must be Isurded. 

No. 28. — I%e Haunch of Venison*. 

It was customary in France to cut ofi* a small rosette 
from the leg, lard it, and then pickle it. In England it is 
customary to put it on the spit, then make some paste with 
flour and water only, and case the venison with it, secur- 
ing it with a few sheets of paper. It cannot be done 
thoroughly in less than four hours. It is usually served 
up with red currant jelly made hot with a little port wine. 

No. 29. — The Neck of Vefiison 

Is also to be roasted ; but as it is not by far so thick as 
the haunch, the paste may be dispensed with, if you take 
great care to stop the spit in the under side of the neck. 

* The great point in roasting venison is to keep as much as possible 
the fat from melting ; the paste put over it, is to prevent the heat of the 
fire from wasting it. 
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No. 30.— Leg of Pork. 

Take the leg of a porket, and rub it over with salt, and 
put it well covered with salt also in a vessel, where it is 
to be left ten days. Then boil it in water, and send it up 
with green cabbage all round, and a peas-pudding which 
is made as follows : 

Take a quart of dry peas, wash them clean, wrap them 
up in a clean towel, and throw them into the same vessel 
as the leg. When the peas are done, strain them through 
a sieve^ put in a good' lump of butter, some salt, two eggs, 
and poach them, wrapped up in a clean towel, to make 
the pudding. 

No. 31. — Fowls d la Mirepoix* 

Take a couple of white fowls, which empty and truss 
with the legs bent down. Then make a mirepoix in the 
following manner: take a few slices of ham, some rasped 
bacon, butter, salt, bay-leaves, parsley, and lemon-juice : 
let the whole fry white on a very slow fire. When the 
rasped bacon and butter are well mixed together, put the 
fowls into an oval stew-pan trimmed with layers of bacon, 
which moisten with the mirepoix and a spoonful of broth, 
to prevent their frying. They must stew for an hour * on 
a very slow fire ; then drain them well, and serve* up an 
Espagnole, or a ravigotte. 

N.B. — All voluminous entrees may be served as a relevc 
(remove) ; as for instance, a large noix of veal d la bmr- 
geoise, a large caree of veal garnished with vegetables, and, 
in short, whatever is of too great a magnitude for an entree, 

• You must however proportion the time to the size of the fowl. A small 
one will of course require less time, a» a Tery large one would demand 
more. 
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No. 32. ^Boiled Turkey with Oyster Saucf. 

This is to be boiled in the same manner as in No. 18. 
(See Oyster Sauce, No. 94, page 39.) 



Fish sent up with the Soups; or as a Remove of 

the Soup. 

No. \. — Turbot and Lobster Sauce. . 

Choose a very white and fine skinned turbot ; three 
quarters of an hour before dinner, or an hour if the turbot 
is very large, put it into boiling water and salt,' with lemon 
slices over it; start it very quick, when it begins to boil 
draw the pan on the side of the fire. If the turbot boils too 
fast, it will be woolly ; when you have ascertained with 
your knife that it is quite done, serve with green parsley 
on the broken places; and put round the dish some horse- 
radish scraped fine ; serve the lobster sauce separately in a 
boat. Observe that you must make an aperture on the 
back of the turbot ; it will by that means be sooner done. 

Lobster Sauce. 

Take a hen lobster, cut the flesh into small dice, keep 
the eggs, which pound with a quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter, and strain through a hair sieve. You then make 
some melted butter ; let it be rather thick : mix the eggs 
of the lobster with it, and throw into it a little essence of 
anchovies, a small quantity of cavice*, and a little cream. 
Take care that the sauce does not boil, for it would curdle, 
and lose its colour. 

* Maekay, in Piccadilly, sells the best, that is to say, the only genuine 
cavice. 
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No. 2.— Broiled Turbot. 

Marinade the turbot in sweet oil, salt, pepper, &c. and 
broil it on a slow fire : but it cannot be sufficiently done 
in this way in less than an hour. You must accordingly put 
it on a slow fire in due time. Then cover it with caper- 
sauce, which is to be made as follows : make some melted 
butter with a little glaze in it ; when melted you throw in 
some essence of anchovies, capers, and vinegar. Then give 
a good seasoning, and mask, that is, pour the sauce over 
the fish. 

No. 3* — Boiled Salmon with Lobster Sauce. 

Put the salmon into boiling water, the same as the 
turbot, with salt only. Serve up with lobster sauce. 

No. 4. — Slices of Salmon broiled, with Caper Sauce. 

Marinade your slices of salmon in oil and salt, broil 
them on a slow fire, and cover them with caper sauce. 

No. 5. — Crimped Salmon. 

The Thames produces the best salmon, but its price 
allows it to make its appearance at the table of the rich 
only, or at that of the extravagant. I have occasionally 
bought some at sixteen shillings per pound, which brings 
the price of one dish only to n^ore than four pounds ; it 
requires to be boiled quickly in salt and water. Serve up 
with lobster sauce. Fifteen minutes is sufficient to boil it. 
If you leave it too long in the water, it loses all its taste 
and colour. 
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No. 6. — Salmon with Genhi&he Sauce. 

Take a few shalots, some roots of parsley, a bunch 
ditto, seasoned with spices, thyme, bay-leaves, and a few 
carrots. Let the whole be lightly fried in a little butter. 
Then moisten with white wine (Madeira in preference). 
Let it boil for three-quarters of an hour. When the wari- 
nade is done, drain it through a tammy over the fish, which 
stew in that seasoning. As soon as the fish is sufficiently 
stewed, drain it, pick off" all the scales, and return it into 
the vessel where it has already boiled, with some of the 
liquor to keep it hot, and mind to cover it to prevent it 
from drying. Now reduce some of the marinade with a 
good Espagnole, skim off all the fat, throw in a good piece 
of butter, well kneaded with flour, a little essence of an- 
chovies, the juice of a lemon, some Cayenne pepper, and a 
little salt. When you have drained the fish, cover it with 
the sauce, and send some likewise separately in a sauce* 
boat. 

N. B, — Salmon is also served au court bouillon^ (See 
No. 27, page 89.) 

No. 7. — Cod with Oyster Sauce. 

Boil the fish in boiling water and plenty of salt ; mind 
that if the fish is very large, you must not boil it too fast> 
as it then becomes woolly ; be careful before sending up,, 
to ascertain with your knife whether it is well done. Serre 
with oyster sauce, as described No. 94, page 39. 

No. 8. — Slices of Crimp Cod. 

Boil the slices in the same manner as the fish when 
whole, and send, them up with the same sauce ; mind that 
ten or fifteen minutes are sufficient to boil them. 

If you are obliged to wait after the fish is done, do not 
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leave it in the water, but take it out, and cover it with a 
clean cloth« and when you are to serve, dip it again into 
the warm water, and by this method you preserve its fla- 
vour, and are able to serve it hot. 

No, 9. — Crimp Cod with Cream Sauce, 

The same as above. The sauce d, la crime is made in 
the following manner: take a quarter of a pound of butter, 
a little flour, some creain and a little salt, mix them toge- 
ther, and turn them on the fire, but do not let the sauce 
boil. Then cover the fish with it. 

JV. B. — It is not served up so in England. 

No. 10. — The John Dorey, with Lobster Sauce. 

Boil it in the same manner as you do turbot. (See 
No. 1.) Send it up with lobster sauce. (See Lobster 
Sauce, No. 1, page 80.) 

No. 11. — Ditto, broiled with Anchovy Sauce. 

* 

Marinade in oil, and broil it in the same manner as 
you do turbot. The same sauce also, but without capers. 

No. 12. — Soles fried or boiled.* 

Boil the soles in boiling water with a little salt and vi- 
negar. Fried soles are to be covered with crumbs of bread, 
which is done in the following manner: break two eggs, 

* Observations on Fish in genera/.— It is necessary to have the fish weU 
cleaned from all the blood, as the least redness left in it is very prejudicial. 
When the soles or whitings are large, it is natural to conceive that they will 
be longer frying or boiling than when small. Fay proper attention to the- 
foUowing obserration : fish not well done is not eatable ; and served up in 
that state, it would prejudice the company against the rest of your dinner 
By this want of attention, you lose all chance of pleasing your employer. 

g2 
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which beat with a little salt : dip the soles into this ome- 
lette first, then into crumbs of bread. Fry the fish till it 
is of a fine colour. Shrimp sauce is made as follows : 
make some melted butter, with which mix a little essence 
of anchovies ; throw in the shrimps, some cavice, and send 
up in a sauce-boat. 

No. 13. — Broiled Soles, 

Dip them into beaten eggs and crumbs of bread as 
above, but twice, using melted butter the second time. 
Broil them till they are of a light brown, and send up with 
shrimp sauce. 

No. 14. — Fried Whitings. 

* Take very fresh whitings, empty them well, and flay 
them. Then fasten the tail in the mouth with a small 
skewer, and dip the fish into an omelette, the same as the 
soles, then into crumbs of bread, and fry them till they are 
of a light brown. (See Shrimp Sauce, No. 12 above.) 

No. 15. — Fried Whitings, Frenchfashion. 

Let the whitings be very fresh, and of an equal size : 
empty and scrape them well all over ; then wash them in 
different waters. When quite clean, slit them equally on 
the back, and dip them into flour only. Next fry them in 
very hot oil, and over a large fire, otherwise when you 
put them in, they might cool the dripping. When of a 
light brown, send them up with shrimp sauce in a sauce* 
boat. 

No. \Q.— Boiled Whitings. 

I THINK it useless to explain what is generally known, 
about boiling whitings, or fish of any other sort ; I shall 
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therefore only mention a particular or two, which might, 
have escaped the memory of some of my brethren, who 
are 'desirous of displaying variety. When you want to 
boil the whitings, it is better not to open the belly, as they 
have a better appearance on the table. Mind to keep the 
skins whole, otherwise they will look very bad. 

No. 17. — Boiled MackareL 

Boil the mackarel as you would any other fish, and 
make a fennel sauce. The fennel is to be boiled in boiling 
water with salt; then it is to be chopped very fine, and 
thrown into melted butter; and serve up. 

N, B. — It is necessary to observe, that in England it is 
the custom to send up this fish with the fennel sauce, and 
garnished with fennel round. 

No. 18. — Broiled MackareL 

Pick out in preference mackarels with soft roes, which 
are the most delicate. Gut them, open them at the back, 
and marinade them in oil *, salt, and pepper. Next broil 
them, but unless they are done enough they are never 
good. The maltr^ d'Mtel sauce is to be made separately, 
and served in a boat. Those who wish to have the mao- 
karel dressed in the French fashion, must have some par- 
sley chopped very fine, mix it with some fresh butter, salt, 
pepper, and lemon-juice, put this into the aperture of the 
mackarel's back, and when well broiled, serve very hot. 

The fillets of mackarel are to be cut from the bone, and 
trimmed of a good shape ; put them into a saute pan with 
some clarified butter and a little salt over them till dinner 
time, then put them to do into the oven, or on the stove ; 

* The oil ib to prevent the fish from drying, and sticking to the gridiron. 
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drain them upon a clean sheet of paper; dress them on the 
dish^ and cover them^with the maitre dh^ftd sauce. 

N. B. — All other methods of dressing fish, will be found 
in the chapter of entrees. 

No. 19. — Boiled Haddocks. 

They are boiled in the same manner as soles^ and served 
up with shrimp sauce. You may use haddocks for que- 
nelles, or filets, as well as whitings. 

No. 20. — Skate with Shrimp Sauce. 

Skate must be boiled in water with a little salt and 
vinegar. The sauce is sent up separately in a boat. Skate 
may be served up also with caper sauce. 

No. 21. — Boiled Pike with Dutch Sauce. 

. Empty and scale the pike^ wash it well after it has stood 

for an hour in cold water, to disgorge all the blood ; then 
iu^iu ^ boil it like any other fish, and serve up with a Dutch sauce. 

No. 22.— Baked Pike. 

Scale and empty the pike, without injuring the skin of 
the belly, into which introduce ^ farce, which would drop 
out if not well secured. Thisyizrcc is made of two handfuls 
of crumbs of bread, one handful of chopped beef-suet, a 
little lemon-peel chopped likewise, parsley ditto, salt, pep- 
per, and spices, two whole egg^ and a little fresh butter. 
Mix the whole together, and pound it in a mortar: then 
«tuff the pike with it, and turn the pike with its tail fasten* 
ed in its mouth by means of a skewer ; next dip it, first 
into an omelette, and then into crumbs of bread, and again 
into crumbs of bread ; then baste it over with butter, before 
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you put it into the oven. If you are to send up two, one 
of them is to be made of a green colour, by means of a 
quantity of chopped parsley being mixed with the crumbs 
of bread. Mind the oven must be well heated. When the 
pikes are of a fine brown, cover them with paper, and let 
them be well done through. Serve up with a Dutch sauce. 
{No.68, pageSO.) 

No. 23. — Pike it la Genevoise, 

Scale and wash the pike, and stew it in the same man- 
ner as the salmon. No. 6, page 82. 

No* 24. — Pike ct la Polonaise. 

Wash the pike clean as above, theii cut it into slices as 
if you wanted to make a matelotte; then fry in a quarter of 
a pound of butter the following herbs : a few carrots cut 
into dice, a few roots of parsley, a bunch of parsley and 
green onions, seasoned with mace, cloves, thyme, and bay- 
leaves, and a little liam. When fried, moisten the whole 
with* a sufficient quantity of boiling water, and let it boil 
for one hour. When the marinade is well stewed, drain it 
through a silk sieve over the slices of pike, and let them 
stew, but not too long, for they would break. When the 
fish is done enough, take the liquor in which it has boiled, 
to moisten a btchatnelh maigre, which you make in the fol- 
lowing manner : take a few bits of ham, some mushrooms, 
a bunch of parsley, and green onions, a small white onion, 
which fry white in butter, then put to it a large handful of 
flour, let it fry a little, and moisten with the liquor in which 
the pike has been boiling. Stir this with a wooden spoon.; 
let it boil till the flour is well done, throw in a pint of thick 
cream, that, has already been boiled, and reduce the whole, 
till the sauce is thick enough to cover the fish. Next take 
some turnips, cut into dice, that have been stewed in some 
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of the broth and sugar; drain them and throw them into 
the sauce, after the latter have been drained tlirough a 
tammy. Drain the pike also, and cover it with the sauce, 
and the turnips. 

N, B. — ^This sauce requires a little sugar, on account of 
the turnips. Mind the sauce is well seasoned. 

No. 25. — Pike d la Chambord. 

Scale the pike, and let it disgorge in water for an hour 
or two. Then lard it in different places on one side of the 
back, and bake it in a marinade au vin, as you would do in 
the marinade d la Genevoise. That part which has been 
larded must stand uppermost, to prevent the part which is 
not larded from getting dry. Cover this with layers of ba- 
con, and be particular in basting frequently with the sea<« 
soning. When the fish is done> glaze the parts that have 
been larded, and ma$k the others with a ragout a la Chamn 
bord. Observe that the quenelles must be made of fisbt The 
garnish is generally composed of large quenelles, small 
pigeons (squab pigeons,) larded sweetbread of lamb, 8cc, 
Take a little of the marinade, skim off the fat, reduce it 
nearly to glaze, and mix it with the Chambord^ which is no 
other tbipg than 2ijinanciire with the addition of a little 
essence of anchovies, the juice of a l^mpn, and a little 
Cayenne, 

No. 26.-r— Pifte au Court Bouillon. 

Take a large pike, which empty, without scaliilg it. 
Then wash it clean, and drain it. Next boil some vinegar, 
and when boiling, pour it over the scales of the pike, which 
will turn blue, and the scales will curl up if the vinegar is 
hot enough. Wrap the pike up in a towel, and let it boil in 
the court bouillon, which is prepared as follows:  (No. 27.) 

* If you should be in the country, where there is plenty of pike, you may 
make fillets of them, for they are as good as any other fisl) for that. They 
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No. 27. — Court Bouillon for Ush au bleu. 

Take two of each of the following roots: carrots, onions, 
roots of parsley, leaves of ditto, thyme, bay-leaves, mace, 
cloves, spices, which fry in butter without their getting 
too much colour. Then pour into it two bottles of white 
and a bottle of red wine with salt, 8cc. This marinade 
being stewed properly, will serve several times for stewing 
the fish, but remember each time you use it, it requires a 
little water ; besides, it would become too strong in the 
course of time. Take some of that liquor to make the 
sauce mdtelotte, Genevoise^ &c. &c* 

No. 28. — Trout a la Genevoue, 

This fish is the most delicate that can be prepared 
i la Genevoise. The marinade to be made the same as in 
No. 6, for salmon, page 82 ; or above. No. 27. 

No. 29. — Roast Sturgeon. 

Spit the sturgeon: make a marinade with white wine, 
with which baste the sturgeon. Next take some of the 
marinade that you reduce with four large spoonfuls of good 
Espagnole sauce. When the sauce is of a good consist* 
ency, put about half a pound of fresh butter kneaded 
with a little flour, salt, and Cayenne pepper, the juice of 
a lemon, and a spoonful of essence of anchovies. If you 
have no Espagnole, make a little roux, with flour and 
butter, and moisten with the marinade ; add to it a little 
glaze« 

must be dressed in the same way as fillets of soles or whitings, a la mtutre 
(f hotel, or ravigotte, or a la or lies. 
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No. 30. — Baked Sturgeon. 

Make a maritmde the same as aboye, and bake the fish 
with that marinade. The sauce as above. 

No. 31. — Sturgeon plain boiled. 

Boil the sturgeon as you would any other fish. Send 
up with Dutch sauce ; mind that this fish is very firm, and 
requires more time to boil. 

No. 32. — Carp au bleu, without Sauce. 

Take a fine carp, which empty without injuring the 
belly. Take off the gills, and after you have washed it 
clean, pour over it some boiling vinegar, by which means 
the scales will curl up, and the fish get a blue colour. 
T^hen wrap the carp up in a towel, and stew it in the court 
bouillon. (See No. 27, page 89.) 

No. 33. — Carp farci, baked. 

Take a fine carp, scale and empty it. Then detach one 
side of the fillets, without injuring the head. Take this 
flesh, and that of another carp of a smaller size, and make^ 
a farce in the following manner : take the crumb of two 
penny loaves, soak it in cream or milk, then squeeze it, 
and put it into a mortar, with an equal quantity of the flesh 
of the carp, nearly as much fresh butter, with a little chop- 
ped parsley, a few mushrooms fried in a little butter, salt, 
pepper, and ppice. When all these ingredients have been 
pounded in a mortar, add a couple of eggs, and continue 
pounding for a long time, then take a little, which throw 
into boiling water, and taste. If it be too delicate, which 
means too thin, add one egg i^ore, pound it again, and 
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then rub it through the sieve a quenelles ; and fill up the 
cavities in the fillets of the carp, giving it the shape of a 
fish. Take care however to give it a good shape; Next 
let it be done thoroughly in the oven, and serve it with 
caper sauce under it. 

No. 34. — Carp, Sauce d Matelotie. 

Tak9 a fine carp, scale and empty it. Then let it stew 
in wine enough to cover it. After having drained it well, 
take that wine to make the sauces, and send it up covered 
with sawe a matelotte. (See Sauces.) 

No. 36. — Broiled Carp, with Caper Sauce. 

Scale and empty the cai*p. Wash it, and wipe it quite 
dry. Then marinade it in oil, salt, and pepper ; broil it 
and send it up with caper sauce as follows : 

No. 36. — Caper Sauce for Fish. 

Take some melted butter, into which throw a small 
bit of glaze, and when the sauce is in a state of readiness, 
throw into it some choice capers, salt and pepper, and a 
spoonful of essence of anchovies. 

No. 37.— TewcA. 

Tench, in England, are eaten boiled, with a Dutch 
sauce, yet they are far better en matelotte. 

No. 38.— PercA. 

Thkse likewise are sent up boiled, with Dutch sauce; 
but you will find a different way to dress them in the 
following entree. 
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No. 39. — Perch au Water-Suchet. 

Scale and clean the perch as much as possible ; then 
cut some parsley roots into small fillets ; put them to boil 
with some parsley tied up in a bundle^ and some salt^ in a 
quantity of water sufficient to boil the perch. When the 
roots are done^ put in the perch ; ten minutes are sufficient. 
Have some parsley leaves blanched very green in salt and 
water, drain the perch from all the liquid, and put it into 
a tureen ; put the roots and parsley leaves to it, and throw 
the liquor over it through a silk sieve. Send up slices of 
bread and butter in a separate plate. 
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CHAP. IV. 



FARCES, OR FORCED MEAT. 



No. 1.' — Quenelles of Veal. 

Take the fleshy part of veal^ cut it into slices, and 
scrape it with your knife till you hare got off all the meat 
without the sinews. About half a pound of this rasped meat 
is sufficient for an entree. Boil either in your stock-pot, 
or in plain water, a calf's udder. When it is cold, trim 
all the upper part, cut it into small pieces, and pound it in 
a mortar till it can be rubbed through a sieve. All that 
part which has been thus strained through the sieve, you 
make into a ball of the same size as your meat, which you 
have also rolled into a ball; you then make a panade in 
the following manner: you must have three balls, one of 
udder, one of meat, and one oi panada. 

Panadas for Farces in general. 

Soak in milk the crumb of two penny rolls for about half 
an hour ; then take it out, and squeeze it to draw out all 
the milk. Put that crumb into a stew-pan with a little 
bichamelle, a spoonful of consommi, some fine herbs, that 
is to say, a little parsley, and a few mushrooms, and if 
approved of, a few shalots or very small green onions 
chopped very fine. Stew these herbs in a little butter for 
a moment, to take away their rawness. Then set them to 
reduce with the panada, which you must keep stirring con- 
stantly with a wooden spoon. Wlien the panada begins to 
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get dry in the stew-pan, put in a small lump of butter, 
which helps to dry the panada without its sticking to the 
pan. When it is quite firm, take it off the fire, and mix 
with it the yolks of two eggs. Then let it cool, to use it 
when wanted. The panada must always be prepared before- 
hand, in order to have it cold, for it cannot be used when 
hot, or even warm. When ih^ panada is cold, roll it into 
balls, the same as the two other articles, but let the balls be 
all of a size. Pound the whole in a mortar as long as pos- 
sible, for, the more quenelles are poundei, the more delicate 
ihey are. Then break two eggs, whites and yolks together, 
which you pound likewise ; now season with pepper, salt, 
and spices in powder; when the whole is well mixed to- 
gether, try a small bit, which you roU'with a little flour; 
then poach it in boiling water with a little salt. If it 
should not be firm enough, put another egg without beat- 
ing the white, which only makes the quenelles flat, and 
hollow inside. When you have made the farce, rub it 
through a sieve. If you are in a hurry, you may use only 
crumb of bread soaked in milk without panada, but the 
panada*is most tasty. 

Many persons who use the same ingredients as I do, 
but not in the same way, will perhaps Feel inclined to 
censure my method ; yet such as will adhere to it, will 
derive great benefit from it ; the materials are to be well 
pounded and seasoned. 

No. 2.-—'Quendles of Fowl, 

The quenelles of fowl are made with the fillets only, all 
other parts being too full of sinews. Take the fillets of 
young chickens, for you must never use those of an old 
fowl, as they are tough and thready. Veal when very white, 
is much better than tough fowl. Cut this meat into dice 
and pound it in a mortar, till it can be rubbed through a 
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sieve. Next make three balls^ as you have done for the 
quenelles of veal. Then pound, season, and try them in the 
same manner as directed above, as they must be made fifm, 
or soft, according to the use they are intended for. Quenelle 
au consomme clarifie, for instance, must be very delicate and 
soft. If they are to be served in a rago^, either white 
or brown, they must be made firmer, and so on. The farce 
a quenelles 18 much used in cookery. With it alone ypu. 
may make various good entrees; and it serves besides to 
garnish ragouts, matelottes, godards, chambords, pates 
chauds, &c. &c. Observe particularly, that when you use 
{he quenelles very small, the farce may be very delicate, but 
if you make any boudin, or turban, or any other different 
kind of entree, in proportion to the size of it you must 
keep the quenelles firm, which depends solely on their 
having more eggs ; this addition makes the farce softer 
when raw, but increases its firmness when poached. 

No. 3. — Quenelles of Rabbits. 

The best quenelles are made with fillets only. If you are 
engaged by a nobleman who has game in abundance, take 
the fillets for the quenelles ; with the legs and shoulders 
make a giblotte, or a pie English fashion for the servants,, 
and with the remaining bony parts you make the consomme* 
When you lift up the fillets, you must leave the sinews 
about the carcass. Pound the meat, and make a panada 
as for other quenelles. Take a calPs udder likewise, which 
prepare as directed above. Quenelles differ in flavour and 
appellation, only in consequence of the meat of which they 
are made. Remember that the panada and calPs udder 
are indispensable articles. Follow what I have prescribed 
at No. 1, for the quenelles of veal, which I have mentioned 
the first, as being more frequently used than all others.. 
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They are very good and likewise very cheap, as yeal is 
always requisite for sauces and broth. Half or three 
quarters of a pound of veal is no great drawback, neither 
can it weaken the sauce, although of service to make seve- 
ral good entrees, as will be shewn hereafter. 

No. 4. — Quenelles gf Partridges. 

Take the fillets of three young partridges. Take off the 
skin and the sinews ; cut the meat into dice, and pound it 
as directed above ; rub this through a sieve. Scrape the 
bottom of the sieve, and make a ball of the same size as 
those of the panada and udder. When you have mixed the 
three ingredients together, add two whole eggs, and the 
yolk of a third. Then season with pepper, salt, and all- 
spice. Try the quenelle as directed above. This farce will 
serve for different entrees, which are all to be found under 
their respective names in the article partridges. 

No. 6. — Farce of Fowl a la Cream, 

Make use of the panada and udder as mentioned above, 
but no herbs are required in the patiada, instead of which 
put a little cream. Take the white flesh of a fowl that has 
been roasted ; take off the skin and sinews, chop the meat 
very fine; then pound it as you do for other farces. Put in 
the yolks of four eggs, after the farce has been pounded, 
and well seasoned. Beat the whites of the eggs, and mix 
tbem gently with the rest, stirring the whole with a wooden 
spoon. Use iihis farce when requisite. It is generally used 
for the fowl d la cream; if you have in the larder a cold 
roast fowl, you may make that entree with it; empty the 
fowl, by cutting a* square hole in the breast, the white flesh 
you make the farce with, and then replace it in the cavity, 
as directed farther on. 
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No. 6. — Farce i Gratin of Partridges, Rabbits, and Fowls. 

The farce a gratin is made in the same manner as the 
farce i la Crime, with the only difference, that you must 
not beat the whites of the eggs, and that this ^rce is to be 
kept delicate and soft. Take the flesh of roasted chickens, 
or young rabbits, or young partridges, &c. The manner 
of using it is explained in its proper place. Thia farce is 
intended for the stuffing of such articles as are not to be 
, put on the fire again ; such as calf's ears, calf s feet, sheep's 
trotters en canehn, and risolhs, as also quails, tongues, 
and larks au gratin. There are some gratins that are also 
hninces, and are treated of in their proper places. Observe 
that thisj^rce is indispensable in good cookery. 

No. 7. — Boudins a la Richelieu. 

As soon as you have rubbed the^arce i quenelles through 
a sieve, have some onions cut sideways into dices or f lets, 
and that have been' sweated white, which you must mix 
with the farce before it gets firm, to prevent the onion 
from breaking. The boudins a la Richelieu, are o. farce a 
quenelles either of fowl or of veal; they are never made of 
game*. 

No. 8. — Boudins d la Sefton 

Ake made with quenelles the same as those above, only 
instead of onions sliced sideways, put mushrooms, sliced < 
in the same manner, and sweated white in butter. When 
you drain your mushrooms, preserve the liquor, which 

* The boudins h la Richelieu, are most excellent eating. In France, they 
are always ordered for delicate constitutions ; the general observation, that 
French cookery is too rich, is here particularly out of place, for there is 
neither fat nor sinews, and very little seasoning in this dish, and it is of 
very easy digestion. 

H 
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pour into the sauce that serves for the boudins. The flavour 
of mushrooms must prevail in these boudins, the same a» 
that of onions prevails in the boudins a la Richelieu. This 
entree is very preferable to that with onions. 

No. 9. — Quenelles of Whitings, 

TAKEthe fillets of fourwhitings. If in a Roman Catholic 
family on a fast-day, instead of an udder use butter. The 
panada however is far superior. In either case you must 
soak the crumb of bread in some good milk, and squeeze 
it well in a towel. Do not put the same quantity of butter 
as you would of udder, as the butter would not remain in,. 
In every other respect these are made like other quenelles* 

No. 10. — Farce of Carp. 

Take the flesh of two carps, which you must chop, 
pound, and rwb through a sieve. Soak some crumb of 
bread in some good milk ; have a few mushrooms and a 
little parsley chopped very fine. Set the herbs to sweat in 
a little butter, over a very slow fire. Then let them cool in 
a hair sieve. Next put the bread, that has been soaked and 
squeezed properly, with the flesh of the carp that has been 
rubbed through a tammy, into a mortar, with a lump of 
butter of about the same bulk as the flesh of the carp, 
and season with pepper, salt, allspice, three or four eggs, 
whites and yolks together i farces with butter, require more 
eggs than those with udder. Yet before you put more than 
three, you must try to roll some of the farce in a little 
flour, and to poach it in boiling water. You then taste, and 
add to the seasoning if required. When completely done, 
rub it through a sieve, and let it cool in the larder, and use 
it when you have occasion. Thi^ farce is used for petty 
patties of carp. We also make quenelles for matelottes, Sic. 
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No. 11. — Farce de Godiveau, for the Pdtis a la 

Mazarine, 8^c. 

Take three-quarters of a pound of very white veal, a 
pound and a half of beef suet, which you strip of all the 
sinewy skins; chop the suet separately, and the veal the 
same. When you have chopped them both, take some 
herbs, such as parsley, shalots and mushrooms, which 
chop also very fine, and sweat in a little butter ; mix the 
whole together, veal, suet, and herbs, and season with 
pepper and salt. Then chop them again. Break two eggs, 
yolks and whites, and if the godivean appears to be well 
mixed» put a little piece into the oven in a small tart 
mould* If iitises well, and is properly seasoned, that \^ 
a sign of its4>eing done : if not, put it into the mortar again 
with a little milk or water. 

By dint of great practice, you acquire the facility of 
observing accidents which cannot be properly explained. 
In the summer season, for instance, the suet being very 
soft, you find more difficulty in using it. If you have any 
good ice, put some small pieces into the godiveau, to make 
the meat and suet combine the better. 

No. 12. — Green Marbled Farce. 

Make ^fatce a quenelles as directed above. Take part 
of it, and mix it with a verd de persil (See Sauces) which 
you have drained, in order that the water may not make the 
faroe thinner. If you wish to use it quite of a green colour, 
you mix it with the whole; but if you intend to marble 
either galantines, or fillets 6f soles, you put on slightiy a 
part white, and another green. Then roll and poach them, 
and when they are cut they look like marble. It is easy to 
conceive, that ifyou wish to make it marble-like, you must 

h2 
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alternate the grefen and white by laying on the green at 
occasional distances. 

No. 13. — Red Marbled Farce. 

This is much the same as the former. In France we 
make use of butter of craw-fish, for fowls d la Card^ale, 
or red and marbledyarces. In England the eggs of lob- 
sters are more frequently used, which are 'not amiss for 
farces of fish, and fowls. Sec. 

No. 14. — Stuffing for Hare or Turkey. 

Take half a pound of beef suet, chopped very fine, 
some parsley, a little thyme, pepper, salt, the same quan- 
tity of crumbs of bread as of suet, lemon-pe^l chopped 
very fine, an egg or two, and mix the whole with a little 
milk. It would not be amiss to pound the whole in. a mor- 
tar for a short time. Thisyarce may be used with baked 
pike, or with either roasted or boiled turkey, roasted hare, 
&c.; in short, with all such articles as will be mentioned 
in this work. 

No. 15. — Farce for Pies. 

Take an equal quantity of veal and of fet bacon ; chop 
them together, season them with pepper, salt, and allspice, 
but no herbs, which only prevent the pie from keeping. 
If it is however to be eaten immediately, you may intro- 
duce some savory herbs, a little chopped parsley, and sha- 
lots, and make a pate aux truffles, or chop some truffles, 
which mix with the farce. In pies made of game you may 
chop some ham, but in those made of fowl, the saltpetre 
gives a red colour to the meat, which can never look too 
white. 
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No. 16. — Farce for Sausages. 

Sausag Es are composed of only hog's flesh ; but as it is ' 
not amiss to stuff turkeys with this farce, I have thought 
proper to mention it here. Take all the tender parts of 
the meat, the sinews being: left aside when the hams and 
bresBts are cured, which wUl be found treated of in a se- 
parate article. Cut the whole of the meat into small dice ; 
then cut nearly about the same quantity of fat into smalj 
dice also. Chop and mix them very fine together, fat and 
lean ; season with pepper and salt, allspice, and a little 
mint chopped very fine. All these ingredients give the 
sausages a very pleasing taste. When you use the sau- 
s2Lges directly, you must moisten them with a little water 
or milk; they will keep two or three days, but then they 
must not be moistened. They are however not so good 
when kept. 
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CHAP. V. 



ENTREES OF BUTCHERS MEAT. 



' BEEF. 

No. l.—Blanquette of Palates of Beef , 

Take six or eight palates of beef^ rub them over with 
salty and stew them in a blam, till you can take off the 
upper skin. When the palates are thus skinned and done, 
cut them into the size of shilling pieces, and throw them 
into the sauce a blanquette, which is a sauce tournee re- 
duced, that you have thickened. The palates of beef m 
blanquette are sent up to table either in ca^sserole au ris, or 
a vol au vent, or a timbal. 

No. 2. — Blanquette of Palates of Beef with PeaSf 

This is made nearly in the sam^ manner as that above ; 
but previously to putting in the thickening, you take a 
few spoonfuls of sweated peas intended for entremets, and 
reduce them with the sauce, that it may give the savour of 
the peas. Add a little salt and sugar. Entrees of thisi 
sort should be sweet, and not briny. 

No. 3. — Blanquette of Palates of Beef with Cucumbers. 

Prepare the palates of beef as for other blanquettes. 
Pare some cucumbers and cut them into the size of shilling 
pieces. I^eep the parings to make a puree, which you 
throw into the sauce, to give it a taste of the cucumber^. 
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Put the cucumbers into a good sauce toumee, a little su- 
gar, and let them do; then drain them, and reduce the 
sauce separately. When done, and the sauce is thickened, 
put the liaison to it*; throw into the sauce the cucumbers 
that are entire, and the palates of beef, and serve up in a 
deep dish, or in a vol au vent. 

No. 4,'^BIanquette of Palates of Beef with Truffles. 

The palates to be prepared as above. Only in this 
case cut the truffles into the size of shilling pieces, and 
put them in butter and salt. Sautez them on a brisk fire, 
till done. Let them have one single boil in the sauce, be- 
fore you throw in the thickening, then mix the palates 
and truffles together. 

No. b.—^Attelets of Palates of Beef i Pltalienne. 

Palates of beef are always prepared as directed at 
No. 1. The only difference consists in the cutting of 
them, and in the sauce with which they are sent up to 
table. Take some sauce d'attelets (See Sauces), and after 
having cut the palates into square pieces of whatever di- 
mension you may think proper, let them cool in the sauce. 
When quite cold, run a silver skewer through them in a row, 
and cover all the meat with some of the sauce. Make the 
attelets as smooth as possible with your knife. Next dip 
them into crumbs of bread, and make them quite square. 
Mind that both extremities are well covered with the 
crumbs ; dip them a second time, into an omelette ; and 
again into the crumbs of bread; let both ends of the 
skewers be remarkably clean. Then fry the palates to a 
fine brown colour, and serve them up with a brown Italian 
sauce under it. 

* As the cucumbers wiU always thin the sauce, do not put them in till 
you serve up. This entrie requires a little sugar. 
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No. 6. — Palates of Beef au gratin, otherwise en Paupiette, 

Have a good farce a quenelles ready; cut the palates in 
slices of about an inch broad ; spread some of the farce 
over the rough side of them ; then put part of the farce 
into the middle of the dish, and erect all the slices of pa- 
lates in the shape of a turban, after having stuffed and 
rolled them. Cover the whole with layers of bacon, and 
put the dish into the oven, without allowing the contents 
to get brown. When the farce is done thoroughly, drain 
all the fat, take off the layers of bacon, clean the dish 
well, and mask the meat with a thick Espagnole, well 
seasoned. 

No. 7. — Miroton of' Palates of Beef , a la Ude. 

Us B a cutter both for the palates of beef and truffles, 
which are thus made into pieces of an equal size. Dress 
them en miroton. Then take a sufficient quantity of mush- 
rooms, also of the same size, to make a border round the 
dish 2 put in the middle a salpkon- of truffles, mushrooms, 
and palates of beef, and sauce the miroton with a pretty 
thick Espagnole, Before you use any of the preceding 
articles, they must be all done, and then put a palate and 
then a truffle alternately, to the very top of it. Keep the 
dish covered very warm, to prevent its drying. 

No. 8. — Croquettes Qf Palates of Beef' au veloute. 

Take all the trimming from the blanquettes,mirotons,Sijc. 
and chop them very fine. Have some mushrooms cut into 
small dice, which fry white in a little butter. Then moisten 
with a little thin sauce tournee, and let them boil gently on 
the corner of the stove, that you may skim off the grease. 
Next reduce this sauce with a pint of cream : when it is 
got thick enough, throw the palates into the sauce, and 
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let them boil for a moment, that they may taste of the 
sauce. Let this preparation cool in a plate. When quite 
cold, roll the whole into croquettes, either round or oval; 
dip them once into crumbs of bread, then into an omelette, 
and into crumbs of bread again : then fry them till they 
are of a fine brown, and serve up with fried parsley. If 
you should not have quite enough of the palates, a sweet- 
bread, or the trimmings of fowl, will match the other ingre- 
dients very well. It is not extravagance in cookery that 
makes it better; you may give a capital dinner at a small 
expense, if you employ every thing in its proper place. 

No. 9. — Beef's Tongue, Sauce hachee, 

Ta KE a tongue that is quite fresh ; let it disgorge, blanch 
it to take away the tripy taste it may have retained ; then 
stew it in a good braize *. When done, flay it, cut it in 
two, spread it open, and mccsTc with the sauce hackee. (See 
Sauces.) This is but a very common entree. 

No. 10.-^j9ff>o^oii of Tongue with Turnips. 

Let the tongue be stewed as above, and then get cold. 
Next cut it into scollops, dish it en miroton, and place the 
dish covered at the mouth of the oven. A short time be^ 
fore you send it up to table, glaze it with a light glaze, 
and pour into the middle Fharicot brun. (See Sauces.) 

No. 11. — Miroton of Tongue with Sorrel Sauce. 

Prepare the tongue as above> No. 10, only glaze it a 
little more, and lay thicker. Pour into the middle the 
puree of sorrel. 

 You must remember that every thing which is called braizcy must 
be seasoned with carrot, onion, parsjey, thyme, bay-leaf, and cIoyc. (Sec 
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No. 12. — Miroton of Tongue with Spinach. 

The same preparation as above, only use spinach, and 
let them be richer and more liquid than for an entremets. 
It is necessary to observe, that when spinach is used as 
sauce, it must be more tasty and liquid, than when it is 
used for garnishing round a tongue or ham. When for 
sauce, put a little more broth and seasoning, as it is to 
give taste and relish to whatever it is used with. 

No. 13. — Miroton of Red Tongue with mashed Turnips. 

This is not a French entree; I only mention it here, 
l>ecause I have seen it sent up to well-known epicures. 
Take the remnants of a tongue oi Vicariate that is quite 
cold ; cut it into round slices, dress it in a dish, and put 
it into the oven for a moment. Then glaze it, and serve 
it up with mashed turnips in the middle. 

No. 14. — Pickled Tongue, glazed and bigarree. 

This is a remove which is frequently used for family 
dinners. Take a large tongue i Vicariate, boil it well, 
then flay it, glaze it, and, after having made it look quite 
neat, send it up with mashed turnips on one side, and 
mashed carrots, or carrots and spinach, on the other, 8cc» 



Mashed Turnips or Carrots. — Peel some turnips, wash 
iand boil them with salt and water ; when properly done, 
press all the water out, and pound them well in a mortar, 
then put them into a stew-pan with a quarter of a pound of 
fresh butter, a little salt, half a pint of cream, and a tea- 
spoonful of flour to prevent the water from running out j 
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mix and wann very hot, and use them when wanted. The 
same method exactly for caiTots. 

Never rub them through a sieve, for they then become 
a puree, and not a mash. 

No. 16. — Filets Mignons of Beef sautes a la hyonaise. 

Take the inside fillet of a sirloin of beef, and scollop 
it of about the size of the palm of your hand. Mark 
them in clarified butter, with a little salt and pepper, in a 
sautez pan ; when dinner-time is come, sautez them and turn 
them over ; when done on both sides, drain the butter and 
put a little glaze in its stead. Keep stirring the meat in 
the glaze with a little lemon-juice, and a small bit of fresh 
butter. Dish it en miroton, and pour the Lj/onais'e in the 
sautez pan with the glaze. When you have mixed that 
well, put that sauce in the middle of the^'fe^s mignons, and 
serve up quite hot. You must give that dish only when 
you have a rump of beef; the small fillet left to that part 
is sufficient; it would be extravagant to spoil a sirloin. 

No. 16.— JRE/e^ of Beef marinaded d Ih Aroche. 

Take the same part as above, and take off the sinews. 
Then lard it, and pickle it raw with an onion and a shalot 
cut into slices, a little parsley, salt, pepper, vinegar, &c.; 
let it marinade one day. Then roast and glaze it. Serve 
up with a poivrade. This dish is dressed in this way for 
those who like vinegar. You must sometimes omit the 
vinegar, and put instead of it a little sweet oil; it prevents 
the meat from drying, and makes it tender. 

No. 17. — Ox-Tail in Hochepot. 

The beef-tail being a verj^ plain and common dish, is 
seldom sent up otherwise than as a tureen. (See No. 19, 
Jieep Dishes, page 66,) 
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No. 18. — Miroton of Beef. 

When you have some cold rumpof beef left, cut it neatly 
into slices, and put them into a saute pan, with a little £«• 
pagnole, or brovm Italiehne, some salt ai^d pepper, and a 
little broth. Give them a few boils, and serve up quite hot. 

No. 19. — Kidney of Beef with Champaign Wine. 

Take some kidneys that are of a nice light colour ; take 
off a little of the fat, mince it, and fry it white in a pan with 
a little chopped parsley, shalots, salt, pepper, 8cc. When 
it is done enough, powder a little flour over it, and moisten . 
with a glass of Champaign, and two or three spoonfuls of 
Espagnole. It must not boil any more, for it would get 
hard. But you must keep it hot, and serve it up the same. 
W^ send this entree up to table for breakfast only. 

No. 20. — Beef-Steaks with Potatoes, French fashion. 

. Take some thin slices of rump of bee^ flatten them, and 
season them with a little salt, pepper. Sec. Dip those slices 
into a little butter, that the gravy may not drop out whilst 
broiling. You must have some parsley chopped very fine 
with butter, salt, pepper, lemon, &c. When your beef- 
steaks are done, put the above ingredients under the steaks, 
and all round fried potatoes of a fine brown colour* Beef- 
steaks are also served with oysters. (See Sauces.) 

No. 21. — Sirloin of Beef braized, 

Take that part of the beef that is between the rump and 
the first ribs. Turn it over on the filet mignon, and dress 
it in a good shape. Mark it in a large braizing-pan with, 
planty of parings of veal, a large piece of the breast part of 
bacon, a small bit of ham, a few carrots, onions, some par- 
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sley-ro6t8f a bunch of parsley and green onions> seasoned 
with thyme^ bay-leaves, spices of all sorts, and a ladleful of 
good broth. Cover the sirloin with bacon first, and then 
with two sheets of white paper, to prevent the fire that you 
are to lay over it making the meat look brown. When you 
have closed the braizing-pan, stick some slips of paper 
all round, and stew the sirloin for four hours on a very 
slow fire. A moderately heated oven would be preferable. 
The braizing-pan must have boiled before you put it into 
the oven. (See Sauces for the Godard') You are to garnish 
with pigeons cL la gautier, large quenelles, larded sweet- 
breads, and especially large cocks'-combs, which slit into 
the fillet, when you are going to send up to table. 

No. 22. — Roast Beef. 

In my former edition, I said very little on this subject, 
but I consider it now a part of my work that requires much 
attention, as well for the cooking part, as for the manner in 
which it is sometimes spoiled at table. I recommend to the 
cook, first to chuse a well-covered sirloin, not weighing more 
than, twenty or twenty-four pounds ; a lai^er piece is never 
well roasted^ the time which it requires causes the outside 
to be too much done, while the middle remains quite raw. 
The meat must be covered for one hour only with paper, to 
prevent its taking too much colour ; it is necessary to ob- 
serve, that for large pieces the fire must not be too sharp, 
or the meat will be burned, before it is warm through ; just 
before you take it ofi* the spit, spread some fine salt over 
it, and send it up very hot with gravy only. This joint is 
often spoiled for the next day's use, by an injudicious mode 
of caiving. If you object to the outside cut, take the brown 
off, and help yourself to the next ; by thus cutting it only 
on one side, you preserve the gravy in the meat, and the 
goodly appearance likewise: by cutting it, on the contraiy. 
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down thie middle of the joint, all the gravy runs o«t» and it 
remains dry and void of substance, besides exhibiting a 
most unseemly aspect when brought to table a second time. 

No. 23, — Brisket of Beef, a la Flamande. 
See Removes, No. 3, page 68. 

No. 24. — Rib of Beef braized en Hockepot. 

Take about four |tbs of beef : pare the thick part, lard 
them with thick bacon^ and braize them in the same man- 
ner as you would do the rump. Send up with glazed 
' onions, or cabbages, or hochepot, or a sauce hachee, round 

it. Observe that you are not to detach the ribs, which are 
to be served flat, as if they were mutton chops. 

No. 26. — L'Entre-Cdte of Beef broiled. Sauce hachSe. 

Take the slice which lies between two ribs of beef, flat- 
ten it well in a good shape, and broil it. If it be thick, you 
must have a gentle fire to heat it through ; if it be thin, the 
fire must be brisk, or it will not get a good colour, nor eat 
so welL The entre^c6te is a most tender eating. 
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CHAP. VI. 



ENTREES OF MUTTON. 



MUTTON AND LAMB. 

It is necessary to observe to the junior cook, that almost 
every thing which is made with mutton, may be made also 
with Iamb ; with this only difference, that lamb being the 
tenderest meat, it requires less doing. If you make haricot 
of lamb, you must sautez the cutlets first, and then boil 
them in the sauce of haricot (See Haricot): the epigram i& 
always made with lamb, as it requires it blanquette in the 
middle of the chop. Mutton is too highly coloured for it. 



No. 1. — Mutton Cutlets & la Soubise. 

Take a neck of mutton, and cut the chops one by one 
without flattening them ; cut off some of the flat bone at the 
extremity of the chops. Put them into a stew-pan with all 
the parings, together with the parings of the onions for the 
soubise. Season the whole well with carrots, a bunch of 
parsley and green onions, salt, and a very small quantity of 
spice, 8cc. throw in four or five spoonfuls of good broth, to 
braize them. When done, drain them, and let them cool. 
Strain the liquor through a silk sieve. Then reduce it to 
glaze. Next pare the chops nicely, and put them with the 
glaze. This being completed, dish them en miroton, and 
pour the soubise into the middle. 
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Some persons take two necks of mutton, cut two bones 
to each chop, lard them with bacon, and braize them as 
above ; but mutton being in general fat, is better without 
being larded. With regard to the two bones, you must 
flatten them as above, for if they are too thick you cannot 
dish them well. 



Another, and a much better Method of preparing Cutlets 

d la Soubise. 

Cut the mutton chops a little thicker than when you 
wish to broil them. Pare them nicely, and put them into 
a stew-pan, where they may all lie flat Put an onion or 
two, a few carrots toumees, a little salt, a bundle of parsley 
and green onions seasoned, four or five spoonfuls of good 
consomme*, and sweat the whole till it is entirely done. 
Then take out the roots, put in a little glaze, and reduce 
over a large fire. When entirely d glace, lay them on a 
cover to drain the fat, and serve up before they can get 
dry. This method is preferable to the other. You must 
not in either case lard your chops with bacon. 

No. 2. — Cutlets en Haricot Vierge. 

Prepare the chops as above. Braize them in the same 
manner. As many people object to onions, serve theiti 
with a haricot vierge instead of a soubise. (See Sauces,) 

No. 3. — Cutlets d la Minute. 

Take the best part of a neck of mutton that has been 
kept for a while. Cut the chops one by one, and pare them 
as nicely as you can. Season them with pepper and salt, 

* Be on your guard against using old broth: if you bare no fresb brotb, 
put water. Old brotb turns tbe cutlets red. 
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dip them into isome clarified butter, and broil them over a 
brisk fire. Serve up with a very strong gravy of veal, well 
seasoned. Observe that cutlets d-la-minute, to be good, 
must not be too much trimmed, and you must leave a 
little fat to them; they are dipped in clarified butter to 
prevent them from drying. 

No. 4. — Cutlets a Vltalienne 

Are prepared as above, but are to be dipped into crumbs 
of bread. After having dipped them once into the crumbs, 
repeat the same operation in clarified butter and crumbs a 
second time, and then broil them. Lastly, press them 
between two sheets of brown paper to take out all the fat, 
and serve up with brown Italienne. (See Sauces.) 

No. 5. — Lamb Cutlet Epigram. 

These are nearly the same as in No. 3. Only you serve 
in the middle a blanquette of lamb, cutout of the shoulder 
or any other part of the lamb. 

No* 6. — Cutlets en Haricot brun. 

Many people braize and glaze them, and put the haricot 
brun in the middle, but I will explain the manner in which 
they are to be prepared, in order that they may taste of the 
turnips. Cut the chops as in No. 1, pare the bones nicely, 
then fry them in a little butter, of a nice brown colour, 
drain the butter, and make a roux very blond; that is to 
say, put into the same stew-pan a small bit of fresh butter 
and a spoonful of fine flour ; put this over a moderate fire, 
and turn it with a wooden spoon till the flour is of a very 
nice brown colour, Ulen moisten with some gravy of veal of 
a fiioie colour, well seasoned. When the sauce boils, throw 
in the chops, and the trimmings of the turnips ; let them 
stew gently on the comer of the stove. Skim the sauce 

I 
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frequently : when the chops are nearly done, drain them in 
a clean stew-pan. Have ready some turnips turned ia 
whatever shape you think proper^ but they must not be 
too small for this entrie ; drain the sauce through a tammy 
over the turnips and chops, which stew in this sauce with 
a little sugar ; continue skimming frequently. When the 
turnips are done as well as the chops, keep them warm au 
bain marie, till you serve up. 

JV.S. — Some people fry the turnips in butter to make 
them brown, which is useless, as they will look very well,, 
provided the gravy of veal is of a fine colour. 

No. 7. — Cutlets sautees d ^Essence* 

Parb them as in No. 3, mark them in a cutlet-pan with 
clarified butter. Sautez them over a brisk equal fire. Drain 
part of the butter; puf one or two spoonfuls of Espagnole 
and a little glaze into the cutlet-pan with the juice of » 
lemon. Keep stirring the whole over (he fire, but do not 
let it boil. Dish and send up instantly. 

N.B. — If these are kept waiting, they are spoiled. They 
are fine eating however for such people as like their meat 
under-done ; but if they are over-done, they have no more 
savour than cork or leather. 

No. 8. — Cotetettes a la Maintenon. 

Pa BE the chops as in No. 3. Chop fine some sweet 
herbs, such as parsley, shalots, and mushrooms, which fry 
in a little butter. When they are done, fry the chops a little 
in that seasoning till nearly done, let them cool, then wrap 
them up in paper» and broil them oiy a slow fire. This 
entree I cannot much approve of, on account of the greased 
paper which is to appear at the table. But some persons 
like them. 



I* 
I 
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Ko. 9.— The inside FileU d la Markhak. 

The inside fillets of mutton are to be taken off from 
under the sirloin ; take off all the fat ; flatten the fillets 
with the handle of your knife, and dip them into crumbs 
of bread and salt and pepper, and then into clarified but- 
ter, and crumbs again. After having broiled them of a 
fine colour, sauce them with the marichale. The marechale 
for this is tarragon vinegar reduced in a small stew-pan, 
and moistened with three or four spoonfuls of Espagnole 
sauce, and a little Cayenne pepper. 

No. 10. — The inside Fillets marinaded. 

. You must have the fillets of four saddles of mutton, 
which of course produce eight Jilets mignans. Lard them 
in the same maniier as fillets of rabbits, next pickle them 
in a marinade crue, such as thyme, parsley, bay-leaves, 
onions, salt, pepper and vinegar. When they have been 
lying for two or three hours in this marinade, mark them 
in a saute-^Bxi between two layers of bacon, and bake them. 
Wheii done, glaze them, and serve them up with Q.poivrade 
under them. Observe, that this entree is only to be served 
in a family, where you give saddle of mutton to the 
nursery, or to the servants ; in that case, you take off the 
inside fillets. You may'leave the fat to the saddle, and 
only take off the fillets. 

No. II. "^The inside Fillets withpurie of SorreL 

These are to be pared and larded as in No. 10. Mark 
them as b, J'ricandeau, by which is meant, that you must 
make a bed of roots in a stew-pan; these you cover with 
a second bed of layers of bacon ; then lay the larded fil- 
lets on the bacon, and powder them over with a little salt* 

i2 
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Moisten but little. They only require one hour to be done, 
between two fires^ one on the top^ another at bottom. 
When they are done, reduce the liquor and put the fillets 
into that glaze. Serve under them the puree qf sorrel. 

N.B. — ^They are alsa sent up with endive, or with the 
SoubUe, or Macedoine* 

No. 12. — Necks of Mutton en Aigrettes. 

Take the best part of two necks of mutton, pare the 
fiillet, lard it as Q,frtcandeau: take off the upper skin of the 
flank : then take a piece of cold veal, or a piece of cold 
bouilli beef, which cut round, a little larger than your hand. 
Wrap this beef up in a very thin layer of bacon. Next 
turn the mutton with the larded fillets downwards, and the 
fat upwards : mark this in the same manner as the inside 
fillets with vegetables. When they are done, glaze them 
of a nice colour, then take out the beef and the bacon, and 
in the middle pour a Macedoine, or any other sauce. 

No. 13. — The Neck of Mutton with Parsley. 

Take the same two parts as above ; after having takep 
off* the bones, take off" also the sinews, as if you were going 
to lard them. Have in readiness a few branches of parsley^ 
quite green, with which you lard the fillet only, but very 
thick, for when well done the parsley is diminished consi- 
derably, as it gets dry. Before you split the mutton it must 
be marinaded in oil and salt, an onion cut into slices, &c. 
The oil makes the parsley crisp, and preserves its green 
colour. Send up with a poivrade, or an Espagnole. (See 
Sauces.) 

No. li.—Les Carbonades a la Jardinihe. 

Take a saddle of mutton, and cut off* the skin that is 
over the fat without stripping the fillet Cut. the saddle in 
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two, and each of these two into three ; braize them as the 
mutton i la Soubise; do not leave too much fat^ glaze 
them of a nice colour, and serve them with the haricot, or 
the jardiniire, or endive, 8cc. 

jV. B — ^This entree, although frequently sent to table in 
France, is not often introduced in this country. It may 
be sent up with sorrel, or with any sauce whatever. 

No. 15 The Breasts of Mutton a la Ste. Menoult. 

These are to be braized with carrots, onions, spices, 
&c. When they are well done, drain them. Take out 
the bones and let the meat cool between two dishes, that 
it may be kept flat. When cold, cut them into the shape 
of hearts, rounds, or into chops, just as you like. Brush 
tiiem over with the yolk of an egg, and then dip them into 
crumbs of bread ; next dip them into clarified butter, 
and give tbem another coat of bread crumbs. Put them 
into the oven to give them a fine brown, and serve them 
up with a sauce hackee, or an ItaUenne, or en haricot. This 
is also a common dish. 

No» 16, — Musette of Mutton vnth Endive. 

Take a shoulder of mutton that has been kept for some 
while ; bone it without taking off the thin skin that is 
found near the joint ; powder it over with a little pepper 
and salt. Then pass a piece of packthread round, as 
tailors do round a button, fast0n the packthread, and 
mould the shoulder of mutton quite round. You must 
preserve the knuckle so that it may resemble a bagpipe* 
Braize it, and season it Well. After having drained and 
glazed it, send it up with either endive or sorrel. 

N.B . — It may also be stuffed and larded, and a flowret 
larded in the top part^ and sent up with white beans a la 
JLyonaise. 
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No. 17.— 5A€ep'* Tongues with Turnips, 

Take eight tongues of an equal size ; let them disgorge 
in a little water and flour, and next blanch them. When 
thoroughly blanched^ mark them in a stew-pan, to braize 
them. In case you should have a braize of beef» or of 
mutton^ or any others, as they will all equally answer the 
purpose for sheep^s tongues, when they are done, peel 
them and cut them in two. Dish them en miroton, and 
mask them with the sauce of the haricot, the turnips of 
course being put in the middle. 

No. 18. — The same with Cabbage Lettuces, 

> The tongues are to be braized as above, the same as 
those you wish to cook in any way whatever. Take a 
dozen and a half of good cabbage-lettuces, wash them very 
clean, and blanch them. When they are cold, and you 
have squeezed all the water out of them, open them in two, 
take off the stalks, powder a little salt and pepper over 
them ; then shut them and give them a good form; mark 
them in a stew-pan, surrounded with layers of bacon; 
moisten them with a little braize, or a pdele, or any thing to 
give them a good taste; otherwise take the pot-top, with 
a little broth and salt. When the lettuces are quite done, 
drain them, and squeeze them in a cloth to extract the 

grease. Dish them en rosates, ^O? namely, a tongue, a let- 
tuce, and so on successively. Put a large tongue in the 
middle, to improve the look of the rosate. Another time, 
cut the tongues in two, and dish them en miroton, that is, 
one half of a tongue, and a lettuce alternately. In this 
case, put a jardiniere in the middle, and mask * both the 
tongues and the lettuce with the Espagnole. 



* Mask signifies, cover yntih the sauce. 
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No. 19. — Sheep's Tongues au gratin. 

Ci3 T as many bits of bread in the shape of cocks'-combs^ 
as you have tongues. Tdike some farce ^fine. (See Chap. 
IV. No. 6.) Erect a little dome in the centre of the dish, 
and dress the tongues in the said farce, leaving however 
room enough between to place one of the toasts ; then put 
the dish into the oven. When the farce and tongues are 
done, take them out of the oven, and drain all the grease ; 
they must be covered with bacon, in order that they may 
not get dry (unless a mould may be procured to close 
hermetically) ; you then put your toasts, fried of a fine 
brown colour, between each tongue, and the sauce with a 
thick essence. Mind that the tongues must be braized be- 
fore, with whatever sauce you serve them. 

No. 20. — Sheep^s Tongue d la Maintenom . 

The tongues are to be cut in two, and put into a dus^ 
selk, or in fine herbs, the same as chops ci la Maintemm. 
When you put any meat en papillotes, you must use as 
great a quantity of fine herbs as possible, (as No. 8.) 

No. 21. — Hashed Mutton. 

Whbn you know that you will have hashed mutton to 
make, be careful to keep some good gravy, then cut the 
skin ofi*, and the sinews ; leave as much fat as you can find 
in the inside of the leg ; cut the meat into small flat bits, 
season with a little salt and fine pepper, spread a little fine 
flour over the meat, mix all very well, then moisten with 
the gravy; if you have no gravy, you must have a little 
broth and a small bit of gla;$e or portable soup ; do not 
let it boil, for it will make the meat very tough » 
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No. 22. — Minced Mutton mth Cucumbers. 

Roast a leg of mutton that has been kept for a long 
time^ When under-done, let it cool ; when quite cold, 
pare the sinews, skin, fat, &9. 8cc, next make a mince, 
which throw into the sauqe with cucumbers a FEspagnole. 
(See Sauces,) 

No. 23. — Minced Mutton with Endive, 

This is to be prepared in the same manner as all other 
minces of mutton. Only observe that minces of black 
meat, as wq call them, require brown sauces ; and that the 
meat must never boil a second time, as it would become 
tpugh. 

No. 24. — Sheep*s Tails with puree of Green Peas, 

Disc^RGE the tails in water to draw out the blood ; 
next blanch them, and braize them in £^n old braize; other- 
wise they are to be seasoned with carrots, onions, spices, 
&€. When done, drain and orlaze them. Then let them 
get a Ijttlef dry in the oven. Put the puree of green peas 
under them ; the same if you use the puree of sorrel. 

No, 25. — Sheep's Tails a la St. Laurent. 

@RAiz£ them in the same manner as those above; drain 
tbem and let them cpol^ Mind tq give thetn a pleasing 
shape. Next brush them over with the yolk of an egg 
and dip them into crumbs of bread. Then dip tbem into 
clarified butter and crumbs of bread again. Put them into 
the oven till they are of a fine brown, if your oven is hpt 
enough ; if not, broil and send them up with rich gravy j, of 
^11 Jtalienne, 
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N. JS.-i-The entrees of mutton, from No. 17 to this last 
number, are not very frequently sent up to table in Eng- 
land, but in France they are held in his;h estimation. The 
tails are served in different ways, but the most commend- 
able is with green peas, ^nApuries of all sorts. 

No. 26. — Sheep's Brains en Matelotte. 

Detach the brains from the head without breaking 
them. Put them into a large vessel with some luke-warm 
water ; take off the skin and let them disgorge for two 
hours. When they are become quite white, boil them in 
water, vinegar, and salt ; and when they are done, serve 
them up with a sauce that is called matelotte, which is to 
be made as follows. Have a good Espagnole, glaze some 
small white onions (See cignons braisis) and a few mush- 
rooms, in the sauce, together with a few cocks'-combs. 
pish the brains in flowrets, with some bits of fine bread 
in the shape of a cock's-comb between each ; then mask 
with the sauce, and let the ingredients, or ragoUt, be put 
in the middle. Observe, that any ragout of this sort must 
be well seasoned ; a little Cayenne is not amiss. 

No. 27. — Sheep's Trotters d la Poulette. 

Take a dozen of sheep's trotters well scalded. Wash 
them in boiling water, and stew them in a hlanc. (See a 
hlanc calf's head.) When well done, take some sauce 
tournSe well reduced, to help the thickening, into which 
yx»u have put a little chopped and blanched parsley, with 
the juice of a lemon; then throw the trotters into this 
sauce after having them well drained. If you should hap- 
pen to have no sauce toumee, make a little white rour, 
moisten it with good consomme, seasoned with a bunch of 
parsley and small onions, and a few mushrooms. Let this 
sauce stew on the corner of the stove ; skim the grease. 
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and after having reduced it to a proper state for the thick-- 
ening to be thrown in, drain the sauce through a tammy, 
and put the trotters into it. 

No. 28. — Sheep's Trotters en Canehns. 

Take some sheep's trotters as above, and stew them in 
the same manner ; but do not let them be over-done, as 
they are to be stuffed with a farce, which could not be 
done in the latter case. Introduce the farce a quenelks in' 
the room of the bones. When the trotters are well stuf- 
fed, put them between layers of bacon, and moisten them 
with a poek* Stew them for half an hour only, on account 
of the farce. Drain them, and mask them with a sauce 
w^U seasoned, either white or brown, according to your 
taste. As these are to be served whole, when you bone 
them, mind you do not injure the skin, for they would 
not hold the forcemeat that you must put in. Observe, 
that this is a most excellent dish, as well for the taste as 
for health. It is particularly good for weak stomachs* 

No. 29.~Sheq>'s Trotters fried 

Are to be prepared in the same manner us the pre- 
ceding. Mdkevi marinade cuite, and leave the trotters in it 
to marinade. Then drain them, and dip them into a paste ; 
fry them of a fine brown, and when .well drained send 
them up, with parsley fried green in the middle. 

For a marinade cuite, take carrots, onions, a little^ 
parsley roots, a clove, a little thyme, a bit of bay-leaf, 
and a shalot, which mix together. Fry them a little, 
but not brown, in a little butter. When the roots begin 
to colour, moisten with half water and half vinegar ; let 
the roots and vegetables get quite done; season with 
pepper and salt, and drain it through a silk sieve over 
whatever you may choose to marinade. 
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Pastefor frying, or batter. — ^With regard to the batter 
intended for frying marinades, fritteaux, &c. put about 
four spoonfuls of flour into an earthen-pan^ with a little 
salt, a little olive oil, and moisten with a suflicient quan- 
tity of water or good beer, that the paste may not cord. 
When the flour is well mixed, beat the whites of two eggs, 
which mix with the paste, and then put in, whatever you 
may wish to fry ; let it be done instantly, however. This 
method is preferable to any other, except perhaps such a^ 
may be recommended for artichokes, orlies, &c. &c. &c. ; 

« 

No. 30. — Sheep's Kidneys broiled. 

Take some kidneys that have been kept for a while, 
cut them in two, and use a small skewer to keep them 
open, in imitation of two shells ; powder them over with 
a little pepper and salt, dip them into a little melted but* 
ter, and broil them just as you are going to serve up. 
Broil the side that you have cut open first : when you 
broil the other side, the whole of the gravy issues on the 
upper part. Mind when yon take them off the fire, that 
the gravy does not drop off. Have some parsley chopped 
very fine, mixed with fresh butter, the juice of a lemon, 
pepper, and salt ; put a little of that mixture over each 
kidney, and send up to table in a hot dish. 

N. jB. — Kidneys are an excelleqj; breakfast for- sportS'*' 
men, but are seldom sent up to dinner. They must be 
eaten directly, as they lose their goodness by waiting. 

No. 2fl. — Sheep^s Kidneys with Champaign 

Are prepared in every respect as at No. 19, Entrees of 
Beef. 
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No. 32. — Leg of Mutton braized, called generally de 

Sept Heures. 

See Removes of Soup, No. 7, page 70. 

No. 33. — Leg of Mutton, farcie or stuffed. 

Take a leg of mutton, bone it without damaging the 
skin, cut off all the fat; then take some fat bacon, about 
one third of the quantity of the inside meat : chop the bacon 
and the meat together, season the wholp well, with chop- 
ped parsley in ihe farce, or force-meat; next stuff the 
skin of the leg of mutton, 9ew it underwise, wrap th(B 
whole in a cloth, and braize it as a gigot de sept heures. 
Drain it a short time before you serve up, in order to be 
enabled to take off the packthread. Then glaze and serve 
up with the Lj/onaise. The Lyonaise is as follows : take one 
quart of white haricot beans, put them into soft water 
for three hours, then put them into cold soft water, to boil 
ivit^ a very small bit of butter ; when done, mince one 
very large white onion, and fry it in half a quartern of 
fresh butter ; when the onion is well done, put to it a 
spoonful of flour, moisten with some good gravy, and 
leave the flour to be well done ; then put a few haricot 
beans with it, and rub it through a sieve or tammy ; after 
this drain the haricot beans well, and put them into that 
puree, wpU seasoned with salt and pepper. 

No. 34. — Boiled Neck of Mutton. 

Take from the best part of a neck of mutton, the skin 
and the bones, which are unsightly. Boil it for an hour 
and a half. Then send it up with turnips mashed with a 
little butter and cream. 
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No. 36. — Boiled Leg of Mutton. 

The same as the above, only boil longer according to 
the size : and mind, not to boil it too fast, as it will be 
tough, and white ; but if you boil it gently, it will be 
always good. 
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CHAP. VII. 



ENTREES OF VEAL, 



It is necessary to observe, that the veal you intend to 
serve for dishes must always be very white and fat ; what 
you use for sauces is not of so much consequence ; but I 
am sure that very white veal is more healthy than common 
veal ; red veal will disorder a great many stomachs^ white 
never does. 



No. 1. — Veal Cutlets broiled, ct Vltalienne. 

Take the best part of a neck of veal ; cut the ribs one 
by one, flatten them^ and pare them nicely. Next dip them 
into butter, and broil them on a slow fire, that they may 
get a fine brown colour. Do not forget to powder them 
with a little pepper and salt before you dip them into the 
butter, and send them to table with a brown Italienne, or 
EspagmU. or gravy. 

No. 2. — The same, cL la Venitienne, dites aux fines Herbes. 

Take the same part as above ; when the cutlets are well 
pared, take a quarter of a pottle of mushrooms, a few 
shalots, a little parsley, chop the whole very fine, sepa- 
rately, rasp a little fat bacon, and a small bit of butter, and 
stew these fine herbs on a slow fire. As soon as they are 
done, put the cutlets with them, and stew, them over a 
small stove. When they are done, and well seasoned with 
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salt and pepper, skim off as muck fat as you can^ put in a 
spoonful o{ sauce tournie, and thicken your sauce with the 
yolk of three eggs> mixed with a little cream, and the juice 
of a lemon: add a little Cayenne pepper to it. 

No. 3. — The same, it la Dauphine.* 

Take six fine cutlets of veal, tod pare them on one side 
only, but all on the same side : lard them like ^fricandeau, 
only let the bacon be cut finer; let them be braized also 
in the same manner as difricandeau; then reduce the liquor 
in which they have been stewed, with which you glaze 
them. Serve up with either endive or sorrel. 

No. 4. — The same, ci la Mirepaix, 

Put a little fresh butter, a few small shreds of ham, a 
little thyme, the half of a bay-leaf, a few stalks or a 
bunch of parsley, into a stew-pan. Then put the cutlets, 
which have been pared and seasoned as above, over the 
ham and butter. Next sweat them on a very slow fire- 
When they are done, drain the grease; pour in two spoon- 
fuls of Espagnole, and one spoonful of consomme, to de- 
tach the glaze, and the juice of a lemon. Send up the 
cutlets covered with- this sauce, after having taken out the 
thyme and bay-leaf. If you choose to serve up the ham 
cut into fanciful figures, you may. 

No. 6. — Veal Cutlets d la Maintenon. 

These are to be prepared in the same manner as de- 
scribed at No. 2. When they have been stewed for a short 

* Observe, that part of the veal is always the best for fricandeau, whicb 
is intermixed with fat. I never had any other fricandeau served at the 
United Service Club, The other way of making Jricandea;^ is thready and- 
dry^ 
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time with the fine herbs, let them cool ; then cut some 
bacon into hearts, which you put on each side of the cut* 
lets, to prevent the paper from catching fire ; then wrap 
them well in the paper, and rub the paper with oil, and 
broil them on a very slow fire. 

No. 6. — Veal Cutlets d la Chingara, 

Pare six cutlets as above. Sweat them with a little 
butter and ham ; when they have been well seasoned, and 
are done, cut some slices of tongue i Vicariate of the size 
of the cutlets, which you glaze, and with which each cutlet 
is to be covered. Serve them up with an essence detached 
from the glaze of the cutlets. 

No. 7. — Veal Cutlets i laDreux. 

These are to be cut very thick, and larded with large 
slips of ham. Season and mark them wrapped up in bacon 
and carrots, onions, thyme* cloves, bay-leaves, &c. Lay 
the trimmings on the top, and moisten with two spoonfuls 
of good broth; let them stew over a very slow fire. When 
they are done, lay them in a dish to cool. Next pare them 
of an agreeable shape, and put them into the glaze of the 
liquor which you have reduced. When dinner-time is 
at hand, glaze them of a fine brown, and serve up with an 
Espagnole, or sauce hachie, or any other sauce. 

No. 8. — Veal Cutlets i la Chdtons. 

These are prepared in the same manner as those above^ 
No. 7. The only difierence is, that they are larded che- 
quer-like, with pickled cucumbers, ham, and fat bacon, 
and that the former are larded with ham alone. Serve 
them up with a sauce hackee, ot puree of sottel. 
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No. 9.-^F£a/ Cutlets a la Financiere. 

TflESE are to be prepared, larded, done, and glazed as 
those it la Dauphine: put under them a ragoik d la finaiu 
ciire (See Sauces), and between each cutlet a large quenelle 
(See Sauces). 

No. 10. — Neck of Veal a la Cream *. 

Take the same part as is used for the cutlets ; cut the 
bones short enough to be enabled to roll the flanks under- 
neath: give it a square shape; and marinade it for a couple 
of hours, with oil, parsley, sliced shalots, pepper, salt, 
thyme, and bay-leaves » Fasten it on the spit, so that the 
shape is not altered, and then wrap it up in buttered paper. 
When roasted for about an hour and a quarter, take off the 
paper. Have ready a veloute reduced, which you pour 
over it, and with which you baste it till the sauce adheres 
all round ; then serve up with a veloutS under it. 

No. 11. — Neck of Veal a la Mirepoix. 

Make a mirepoix as follows, with rasped bacon, butter, 
bit of ham, thyme, bay-leaves, pepper, salt, &c. Fry the 
whole on a slow fire. When that is done, put the necks 
of veal fried with it ; .only stew it a little, and let it cOol. 
When cold, take two sheets of white paper, butter one of 
them, and trim it with layers of bacon. Then lay the mire- 
poix over the bacon, and close the paper hermetically. 
Wrap the whole up in several sheets of paper, and bake it 
in an oven, which, however, must not be too hot. It will 
be done in an hour and a half's time. When done, take off 
the paper, and send up to table with an Espagnole, or an 

* Ala cream will sound very bad to an English ear ; but as this 34uc« 
giyes its name to the dish, it must retain the French appellation* 

K 
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Italienne, As mirepoix is the name af the seasoned fat sub^ 
stance put round the meat to prevent its drying, and also ta 
give it taste, you must remember to make no more than is 
lyanted for the size of the entrees you intend to make. Half 
a quarter of a pound of butter, the same quantity of ham» 
thyme, bay-leaves, salt, pepper, &c, are sufficient for this. 

No. 12. — Neck of Veal a la Barbarie. 

Trim the neck of veal as ^bove. Cut some black truffles 
into nails, and with these lard the meat. Put them so as 
to represent a draft-board. Braize the meat as you would 
do z.frica7ideau, but it requires bacon on the top, that the 
veal may retain its white colour, and the truffles their black 
one. When done, glaze it slightly, and serve under it an 
Italienne with truffles, or th^ sauce hachie. 

No. 13.— Neck of Veal d la Ste. Menhouk. 

Braize a neck of veal as above, but without larding it. 
Send it up glazed with any sauce you may fancy. If it is 
returned untouched, make a sauce d'attelets, with a little 
sauce fournee, and a little white Italienne (See Sauces), 
which reduce on the fire. When the sauce is quite thick^ 
throw into it the yolks of two eggs. Spread this sauce over 
the neck of veal, cover it likewise with crumbs of bread ; 
then have a little melted butter, and strew some more 
crumbs over it, and moisten it by using the brush, dipped 
in the butter. When the meat is thus well soakedr, put it 
into the oven to give it a good colour, or use the salaman- 
der. Send it up with a sauce hackee. 

N. B, — All the entrees of veal, such as carres,fricandeaux^ I 

c6etlettes, sweetbreads, &c. are served up with all sorts of 
paries, and la Macedoine, in the summer season. It is 
useless to multiply these articles when they may be ex-^ 
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I 

plained more briefly : by <^n^i^ the gauce, ypu ^hafige 
the appearance of the dish^ 

No. 14. — Le Fricandeau auoc differentes Purees. 

Fricandeau is a very good entree when made with due 
care and attention, but it is seldom dressed to that degree 
of perfection which it requires. 

To make a good fricandeau, the veal must be of the best 
quality, which you may know by the meat being white, and 
not thready. Take oflF the skin of a noix de veau*, flatten 
it on a cloth or a clean towel, then at one stroke level it 
with your knife, for 2^fricandeau that is cut off at several 
times never looks so well. When you have pared the top 
part, turn it round, make slits in the middle, that it may 
taste more of the seasoning. Next lard it very thick, which 
in general is not properly done in England. The conse- 
quence is, that the bacon not being laid sufficiently cross- 
wise, the shreds shrink, and cannot be properly glazed. 
Never blanch the fricandeau after it has been larded, as 
some people do, but mark it in a stew-'pan large enough to 
contain theynca/i^feaif^ besides plenty of roots cut into slices, 
«uch for instance as two carrots, two large onions, and some 
roots of parsley, besides a small quantity of mace, allspice, 
thyme, bay-leaves, and whole pepper. Put alt these on 
the bottom of the stew-pan, with layers of very fat bacon 
on the top of the vegetables, as lean bacon gives a red co- 
lour to ihe fricandeau. When you have thus well covered 
the roots, erect a small dome in the centre, lay the yW- 
candeau over the bacon, powder a little salt over it, and 
moisten with a sufficient quantity of broth to cover the roots 

* Noix de reau^-^-the leg of veal is divided [into three distinct fleshy 
parts, heffides the middle bone ; the llurger part, to which is attached the 
udder, is what is called la noix, the flat white part under it, soitsnoix, and 
the side part, contre noix. For these three parts the English faav« no name 
by which the French appellations may be rendered. 

K 2 
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without reaching the said fricandeau. Then put a great 
deal of fire on the cover of the stew-pan, keeping very little 
beneath the stew-pan. It is not amiss to observe, that 
the fricandeau being done in this way, retains* a good 
shape, and all its gravy. 

If you should wish to cook it as I am farther going to 
direct, the moment it is parti (which signifies, when it be- 
gins to boil) put it over a very slow and equal fire, for 
three hours and a half, if it is not very large. Baste it fre- 
quently with the liquor : then take a needle a brider, which 
run through the middle: if it gets in and comes out easily, 
the fricandeau is done enough. Now put a great deal of 
fire over it to make the bacon firm, which otherwise would 
break when you glaze it. The liquor must be reduced to 
be used as glaze for the fricandeau; it being more tasty 
^an any other glaze. Serve up with it such puree as the 
season will afford, or the Macedoine, 8cc. 

N.B. — Thefricandeau may vary with regard to the shape, ^ 
but the savour is always the same, if it is done properly. 
If for instance b, fricandeau is to be served when there is a 
grand party, it is requisite to give it another shape than for 
a family dinner. Though an expensive dish when served 
alone, it becomes rather cheap if there is a grand dinner, 
as veal' in abundance is wanted to make the broths and 
sauces. The noix de veau, besides glaze, will supply a very 
elegant and good entree. In the summer season give it the 
shape of a turtle.^ .,Cut off part of each extremity of the 
fricandeau, take the tops of asparagus, which you lay be- 
neath, after having poured the Macedoine into the dish. 
Have four braized lettuces ready, put one at each corner, 
as sham claws. Asparagus and lettuce eat well with a 
Macedoine, and of course they may be used without any 
danger of their being disapproved of. In the winter season 
make quenelles of veal, which place instead of the above- 
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mentioned articles, and serve up with an Espagnole; but 
-the proper sauce is sorreL 



Another Method. 
' When the fricandeau is fully larded, split it through 
the middle. Take a very large turnip; or $i piece of cold 
veal, which has been used to make a sauce, cut either 
round or oval, wrap it up in bacon, and thrust it within 
the cleft, as you have done in the fricandeau. Mark this 
as the other, and let it be done in the same manner. You 
must observe that it will be done sooner, that is, in less 
time. Glaze it. Now take either French beans or aspa- 
ragus ; place them erect inside of the two extremities of 
the eieft, and pour a Macedoine between, with a very large 
sweetbread larded and glazed over the middle, which pro- 
duces a very pleasing effect. 

The same may be done for a fricandeau enpuits, with a 
blanquette in the middle. 

1^0. 16. — The Grenadins of Veal with the puree of Whit^ 

Celery. 

We call grenadins small fillets of veal larded as 9l frican- 
deau, cooked .and sauced in the same manner. Out of a 
noix of veal you may make two or three grenadins, accord- 
ing to its size. It is no easy matter to explain the manner 
of cutting them ; let it suffice to say, that being much 
thinner than 2ifricandeau, they naturally are done in less 
time. They are served up with a Macedoine, or with all 
sorts o{ purees. 

No. 16. — The Noix of Veal en Bedeau. 

It is so called, because in France the parish beadles 
wear gowns of two colours, one half of one colour, the 
other half of another. 
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Take the mix of a young heifer^ and temn it as follows. 
If intended for an entree, choose the smaHest you caa pro- 
cure ; if for a remove, the largest that can be got. Flatten 
it a little, retaining the udden Form a crescent on the 
border of the fat, and pare that part where there is no fat. 
Lard it as ^fricandeau ; let it be done in the same man- 
ner, only cover with bacon the part that is not larded, in 
order to keep it white, and glaze it slightly when done. 
Being done in the same style as thefricandeau, it is served 
up with the same sauces. 

No. n.—Veal a la Bourgeoise. 
Thk only part which I could wish to recommend in this 
case is the casm *, which is fat, and a luscious eating. It 
is not generally sent up when there is a grand dinner ; but 
for a family dinner it may prove very acceptable indeed. 
The plain way of cooking this I reckon the best, and will 
explain it accordingly. Take a stew-pan large enough to 
make the veal firm in a little butter, by frying ; when it 
is of a fine brown colour all round, put in a few carrots, 
onions, spices, a little lean bacon, and two calf *s feet, sea- 
soned with pepper, salt> thyme, &c. Moisten with two 
spoonfuls of broth or water, and let the whole stew for a 
couple of hours on a very slow fire. When done, drain the 
fat, take out the spice, and serve up the veal with the 
roots and the gravy all round. 

No. 18. — Sweetbreads a la Dauphine. 

If you use round dishes, you must have four sweet- 
breads ; if a long dish, three large ones will be sufficient. 
Mind, at any rate, to select them of a large size and very 

* I call cassis, that part which is attached to the tail ^nd of a loin of 
veal; the same part of beef is called the rump. 
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white. Pare t]ie sinews and the fat; throw them into 
waim water to draw out the blood, and make them as 
white as possible. When thoroughly disgorged, blanch 
them a little in boiling water to make them firm, that you 
may lard them with greater facility. As soon as they 
are larded^ rub a stew-pan all over with butter, cut a few 
carrots and onions over the butter ; cover this with some 
fet bacon, lay the sweetbreads over the bacon, powder 
them over with salt, and stew them with a great deal of 
fire on the top, and very little beneath. When they are of 
a fine brown, cover them with a round of paper, and lessen 
the fire on the top. If they are large, it will require three- 
quarters of an hour to do them. If they are too much 
done, they become soft, and are not so palatable. When 
properly done, drain them, and put them in a pan with 
some gls2e, and the bacon beneath. Leave them in th^ 
glaze till dinner-time; then drain them afresh, and glaze 
them of a fine brown. Serve them up with sorrel or endive. 

.No. 19. — Sweetbreads ^ la Financihe, 

These are to be larded and done in every respect as 

those above* Send up with a fine quenelle between or in 

the middle, and under them the ragout d lajinanciire, or /^^ j/ 

the ragout a VAllemande. ^ ^ 

#■ 
No. 20. — Sweethreads a la Dreux. 

Let the sweetbreads disgorge till they are quite white. 
Then blanch them thoroughly, which is known by their 
becoming quite firm. Then set them to cool in cold water. 
Lard them with ham, chequer Jike, very close to the level* 
of the sweetbreads, mark the sweetbreads between layers 
of bacon; moisten with a good braize if you have any, if 
not, the same as the other, and stew them for three-quarters 
of an hpur. Next drain and glaze thern^ and serve up either 
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with a velouti, or Etpagnok, or purie of sorrel, eadive, or 
Macidoine, 

No, 2h-TBlanquette.of Veal with Cucumbers, 

Roast a neck, or. a loin of veal. The leg part is tough 
and dry, as every one must know. When cold, cut it into 
scollops and put it into the sauce blanquette. (See Sauces.) 
Take six fine cucumbers, cut them into quarters, pare them 
about the si^^e of the scollops ; then take the parings and 
some other pieces, which mince with a little onion. Fry 
the whole together in a little butter ; when the cucumbers 
are entirely melted, moisten with a sauce tourftee, and stew 
them on the corner of the stove for an hour ; skim off the 
grease, and rub the sauce through a tammy. Put the other 
whole cucumbers into some sauce tourtUe, and let them boil 
till done. Then lay them in a hair sieve to drain. Put 
tQg^th^r the puree of cucumbers and the sauce toumie in 
which you have boiled the cucumbers ; being sufficiently 
reduced, thicken it with yolks of eggs well beaten, and 
seasoned with salt and a very little sugar. When the sauce 
is well thickened with the aforesaid articles and a little 
thick cream, put in the meat and cucumbers, and keep 
the sauce hot, that the meat may have a better savour. 
This entree must be sweet, not too much so, but the sugar 
must predominate. 

No. 22, — Blanquette of Veal d la Paysanne. 

Roast the veal as above ; cut it in the same way ; reducQ 
the sauce toumie, season well, put the veal into the sauce 
before the thickening ; chop some parsley very fine, and 
put it in with the juice of half a lemon before you mix it 
with the thickening; stir the stew-pan round without using 
a spoon, and send up to table quite hot. 

^.B.— This is a very good method; but if you can cut 
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your veal whikt quite bot^ it will be a great improTeme&t, 
as the sauce will then be better imbibed by the meat. 

No. 23. — Scollops of Sweetbreads with Green Peas. 

Take four fine sweetbreads, let them disgorge, and 
blanch them thoroughly. Next cut them into scollops, as 
large as possible. Mark them in a saute pan with clarified 
butter and a little salt. A quarter of an hour before you 
send up, sautez them, over a stove, with a clear fire, turn 
them round, and when done, drain the butter, and put a 
little gla?e into the saute pan. Keep stirring the sweet- 
breads in the glaze ; dish them eu miroton, and send up 
the peas in the middle. 

When you have sweetbreads of desserte*^ cut them into 
scollops, make them hot in a little light glaze, and after 
having dished them en miroton^ mask them with the peas. 
Scollops of sweetbreads are easier to dress, when you 
put between them a slice of frjed bread cut round, and the 
green peas in the middle ; without the fried bread they do 
not keep the shape in which you dish them. 

No. 24. — The Attelets of Sweetbreads d Vltalienne. 

Take ^ome fine sweetbreads, as white as c^ be prOf- 
cured. Blanch them, and stew them in a well-seasoned 
Jiquor pf braize. When done, drain them; and when cold, 
cut them into squares of about an inch. Put those squares 
into a sauce d'attelets, and let them cool. When the sauce 
is cold, skewer the squares, alternately, with a bit of calf's 
udder ready done, using silver skewers, and give them as 
nearly as possible ^ square shape, all of a size. Then, 
moistened with the sauce, dip them into crumbs of bread 
pnly. Now give them a complete square shape, and dip 

 

* Desserle, is when left from the table. 
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thttt into an omektte of four e^, whitea and yolk* 
beaten together with a little salt, coiset tibenv. oya* again 
with crumbs of bread, which level with a, knife* , Next 
powder some crumbs of bread on the cover oif* a' /i^ew- 
pan, and lay the attelets over them. The moment ^u^^re 
going to send up to table, fry them of a fine brown>: ;aii4 
sauce them with a brown or white Italienne, according to 
your fancy. 

No. 25. — Small Cases of Scollops of Sweetbreads, 

Let the sweetbreads disgorge and be blanched as above« 
When they have been lying for a tipae in col d W^^ 
make small scollops of them, and mix tbeni with a quelle, 
which is to be made in the following way-: — 

Take half a pint of mushrooms^ four or five shalots, a 
little parsley, and chop the whoj^very fine separately. 
Next rasp a little fat bacon, put a small lump of fresh 
butter. Stew the fine herbs over a slow fire, and put the 
scollops with them, seasoned with salt, pepper^ and a little 
pounded spice. When done, drain all the fat ; then put 
the scollops into small paper cases fried in olive-oil, and 
put to them a deal of seasoning, I mean plenty of fine 
herbs. Then strew over a few crumbs of bread fried in 
butter. Lay the paper cases for a moment in the oven, 
and when you are going to serve up, pour into each of 
them a little thin Espagnole, and squeeze the juice of a 
lemon ; but contrive to drain all the fat. 

No. 26. — Croquets of Sweetbread. 

Take such sweetbreads as have already been served, 
cut them into as small dice as possible. Have a good 
velotite reduced ready. Throw the dice of sweetbreads 
into the velotit6, and give them a boil, that they may taste 
of the sauce. Then lay them on a plate to cool. When cold. 
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roll them into any shape you like^ round, oval, or long. Of 

all things avoid givin g them the shape of pears^ as so me 

persons do, for in that case they must be more handled, 
without at all improving the quality. Serve up with pay^ 
sley, fried green, in the middle. Sometimes you may 
"spread a very thin puflf paste, and wrap some of the meat j^^^^y^ 
of croquette in it ; put some crumbs of bread over it, and ^ 

fry it of a very good colour. This is what is calle d risoky 
The risole differs in this particular only, that one is wrap- 
ped up in crumbs of bread, and the other in paste. 

Jfo. 27. — Calf*s Brain en Matelotte. 

Take three brains of an equal size. Strip them of the 
upper skin,, let them disgorge in water ; then boil them in 
water, salt, a little vinegar and butter. When done, drain • 
and dish them, serve them up either with la sauce mate* 
lotte, or lajinanciire. Cut each of them in two, and wheq 
you serve them on the dish, put between each a bit of 
bread, of the shape of a cock's-comb, that has been fried 
of a nice colour. 

No. 28.— Calf's Brain H la Maitre cPHdtel. 

Let them he prepared as above. Cut some bread into 
the shape of cocks'-combs, which fry in butter till of a fine 
colour. Dish them between each half of the brains, which 
you have divided, BXkdmask'^ the brains with a ma^re^h&teh 

No. 29. — Calf's Brain unth fried Parsley. 

The same as above with regard to the stewing. Fry 
separately some parsley very green, and lik e wise some butter 
in a frying-pan, till such time as it ceases sparkling. Then 
put the brains into a dish, with the parsley in the middle, 
and for the sauce, put with the brown butter a spoonful of 
vinegar, some salt and pepper^ and pour it under the brains. 

* Mask m«ans to cover with the sauce. 
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No. 30, — Marinade of Calf*s Brain. 

• In case you should have any brains of desserte, make a 
marinade cuite, and give a boil to the brains in it. Then 
drain them and wrap them up in paste. (See Paste for 
frying, page 123.) 

No. 31. — Calf's Brain, Love- Apple Sauce. 

These are to be prepared and done as those above. 
Cut slices of bread in the shape of cocks'-combs, fry and 
glaze them, and dish them between the brains, with the 
love-apple sauce under them. 

No. 32. — Tendrons of Veal ci la Jardiniere. 

Tendbons are found at the extremity of the ribs. 
Previously to your detaching them, pare them from the 
dry bone which is next to them ; then part them from the 
bone, and scollop them in the shape of oysters. Set them 
to disgorge, that they may be made very white. Next 
blanch them through. Let them cool. When cold, pare 
them of a good form, and mark them in a stew-pan wrapped 
up in layers of bacon. Put in a carrot, aa onion, a bay- 
leaf, a few branches of thyme, and salt and pepper ; 
moisten them with good broth, or with ^pdele if you have 
any, and let them stew for four hours as gently as you can. 
When they are done, drain them, and put them into a 
saute pan with a little glaze. Keep stirring them over the 
fire, that they may get the taste of the glaze. Dish them 
en miroton, and serv e lajardinii re in the middle*. 

* LajardinUre means the gardener's wife : by this is understood, that any 
vegetable of a good appearance may be used for that dish ; those most parti- 
cularly used are carrots, turnips, asparagus, green peas, heads of cauliflowers, 
artichoke-bottoms, mushrooms, French beans, Windsor beans, &c They 
are, however, to be used only in the spring. 
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No. 33. — Tendram of Veal with Green Peas, btown. 

Wh ATEv ER sauce you may wish to serve the tendrons of 
veal with, they must always be done as directed above. 
They may be served in different ways, that is, either white 
or brown, which is explained in the article of Sauces. The 
tendrons a VEspagnole are to be drained an hour before you 
send them up. When you are sure there is no more fat 
left, put them with the peas, that they may get the taste 
of them ; give them one or two boils, then dish them en 
mirotony and ma^k them with the peas a I'Espagnole. 

No. 34. — Tendrons of Veal with Green Peas, white. 

Braize the tendrons as above. When they are done, 
drain them, and glaze them in a saute pan. Dish them en 
tniroton, and put the peas in the middle. (See the articles 
green peas, white, or brown,) 

No. 35. — Tendrons of Veal with Cabbage Letttice, 

a V Espagnole. 

Braize and glaze the tendrons as above. Then take 
some braized lettuce. (See Entrees of Mutton, No. 18, page 
118.) Dish the tendrons en miroton, that is, a tendron and 
a lettuce alternately, and mask * with an Espagnole, 

No. 36. — Tendrons of Veal en Marinade, dites au Soleil, 

If you have any tendrons that have been sent to table, and 
are returned untouched, you cannot send them up a second 
time dressed in the same manner, as they no longer retain 
their fine colour. Put them into a marpuide cuite, and then 
in paste. (See Paste for frying, page 123.) Fry them of 
a nice colour, and serve them up with ^Lpoivrade. 

* Mask, neans to cover with the sauce. 
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N(X 37.— Teiwlrona of Veal tn Chipolata, white. 

(See deep Dishes, No. 6, page 61.) They may also be 
served as entrees. Glaze them, and put the chipolata in the 
middle. 

JNTo, 38. — Tendrons of Veal en Chipolata, brown. 

(See deep Dishes, No. 6, p^e61.) They are ako served 
as entries, provided you have som« deep dishes to contain 
all the ingredients and the sauce ; for otherwise you had 
better not send them up. 

No. 39. — Tendrons of Veal with the puree of Chemuts. 

The tertdrans are served with all sorts of purees, either of 
peas, celery, sorrel, onions, mushrooms, &c. ; but it is use- 
less to repeat similar observations. Tendrotis with b, puree 
must always be glazed, and dished en miroton when served 
as entrees, with any sort of puree in the middle. 

No. 40. — Calves* Ears farcies and fried. 

Take six or eight calves' ears, and let them disgorge. 
Blanch them, and be particular to clean away all the hair 
they have inside ; then stew them in a blanc. (See Calfs 
Head, No. 10, Removes.) When the ears are done enough, 
that is, when they can stand upright, drain them ; let 
them cool ; then introduce a farce fine (See Farces Fines, 
Entries of Fowl oL la crime) into the hollow part. Give 
the ear the shape of a horn. Dip it into an omelette and 
crumbs of bread twi& successively, and then fry them till 
they are of a fine brown. Serve under them a mailre 
d'hStel grasse, or love-apple sauce. 

No. 41. — Calves' Ears, Love-Apple Sauce. 

These are to be done the same as above, and particu- 
larly when they ar^ very white, otherwise serve them fri^d. 
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Slit widi your kiufe tbe part of the bom all round. Cut 
the thiekefit side very flat» that they may stand upright. 
Dish them enjleutmis a blanc, over the love-apple sauce. 

No. 42. — Caloes' Ears with green Dutch Sauc^. 

As above, very white, and the Dutch green sauce under 
it. The green Dutch sauce is a sauce toumee reduced, and 
a verd depersil in it, with the juice of a lemon and a little 
Cayenne. 

No. 43. — Calves' Ears with the Ravigotte Sauce 

Are to be done as those above, and slit in the same 
manner, and served up with a ravigotte. 

No. 44. — Calf's Liver larded and roasted. 

Take a fine calf's liver of a light colour. Lard it as a 
fricandeau, and pickle it in vinegar with an onion cut into 
slices, some stalks of parsley, salt, pepper, thyme, and a 
bay-leaf. When it has been marinaded for four and twenty 
hours in the pickle, fasten it on a spit, roast it, and baste 
it frequently. Then glaze it with a light glaze, as it 
is naturally of a black colour. Serve under it ^ browa 
p^ade. 

No. 46. — Scollops of Calf's Liver aux Jims Herbes, 

Take a nice calPs liver, very white, and cut it into slices,, 
which pare in the shape of bearts. Then take some fine 
herbs, parsley, shalots, and mushrooms, and stew them a 
little on the fire. Then sautez the calf's liver with the 
herbs over a gentle fire. When it is done on one side, turn 
it round and season it with pepper and salt. Dish the liver. 
Put a little flour with theherbs> moisten them with a little 
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gravy and brolJi, and let them stew for ten 'minuted. Next 
squeeze the juice of a lemon ; and with this sauce nuuk 
the liver that you have dished 6/» mirotan. 

This to be sure is a common entree, yet it is very palat- 
able. You may put the liver in the sauce ; but mind that 
it does not boil. It is a dish for a breakfast cL lafourchette. 

No. 46. — Ijespetites Noix d'Epaules de Veau with Sorrel.* 

The petites noix in Paris are generally sold at the rate of 
half a pound of meat. Ten or even twelve are required for 
an entree, which is a very dainty dish for those people who 
know how to eat it. In general they are very fat^ for which 
reason you are forced to send them up to table with the 
fat^ as it keeps the noix mellow. Set them to disgorge as 
you did the tendrons. Trim a stew-pan with layers of 
bacon^ put in the noix after having blanched them, and 
give them a pleasing shape. Then moisten with a po^ile, 
and stew them for an hour on a very slow fire. Next 
drain them, and glaze them at two different times. Dish 
them en cordon, and put the sorrel in the middle. 

No. 47. — The Noix of Shoulder of Veal with Endive. 

These are dressed exactly in the same manner as those 
above ; but you put endives, either white or brown, instead 
of sorrel. 

« 

No. 48. — Calf^s Feet plain. 

Take some nice white calf's feet, bone them as tar as 
the joint ; set them to disgorge, and stew them in a blanc. 
(See Calf^sHead') When they are done, drain them and 
send them up quite hot, with parsley and butter in a sauce- 
boat. 

* These are to be found on the side of a shoulder of real. 
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No. 49.— Ca^5 Feet Marinade. 

Prepare the feet as above. Make a marinade cuite, 
and some paste for frying. Serve them up with fried 
parsley or a poivrade in the middle. (See Sauces.) 

No. 60. — Calves' Feet, farcis en SoleiL 

Stew a few calves' feet as above. When they are done, 
drain them. Then take a little farce Jine, that is to say, 
a farce made of all sorts of dressed meat. Sec. eggs ex- 
cepted, which serve to make the whole, stick together. 
(In order to prevent too frequent repetitions in a work of 
this kind, I have shewn the manner of making the diffe*' 
tent farces in a separate chapter.) When you have stuffed 
the middle of the calf's feet with the farce, give them 
a round shape, then dip them into an omelette seasoned 
with pepper and salt, and into crumbs of bread twice 
over; and fry them tiU they are of a fine brown. Serve 
them up with fried parsley very green, and send up the 
brown sharp sauce in a boat. 

No; 61. — Calfs Feet, d la Poulette, 

Stew them in a blanc, like those above. Dish them, 
and pour the sauce over them. (See No. 27, Entrees of 
Mutton, for the sauce.) If you were to put them in the 
sauce, they would not look so well. Mind, drain them 
well before you put them into the dish. j 
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CHAP. VIIL 



ENTREES OF FOWL. 



Ohieroatiwi^ — ^When you have an opportunity of buying: 
the fowls yourself, choose always white^leggedonesf theii? 
flesh is finer, and the skin tender ; they ako took better 
at table. The manner of fattening fowls is, to separate 
them from the other chickens ;. mix together some oatmeal^ 
milk, boiled potatoes, and bread, if you hare any left from 
the table \ add to ihe whole of it a little dripping ; mind 
not to give them too much at a time, and not more than 
twice a day v above all, keep them very clean. When they 
are sufficiently fattened, • kill them,, or they will fall iU 
and die. 



No. 1 . — Fiywl au Consomme, generalfy termed au gros Sel. 

/v^ Take a fine fat fowl, the flesh and skin of which are 

perfectly white ; empty the fowl without making too great 
an aperture, singe it gently and scald the legs>. which are 
to be turned inside of the body -y then lay on it a pretty 
thick layer of fat bacon; £ststen it tight, and let it be 
boiled in broth,, which must boil before you put it in,^ 
otherwise the fowl would lose its white colour.^ If the 
fowl is of a larger size, it will require an hour and a 
quarter before it is done enough i if it is of a common 
size, one hour only will do. Next drain it in a dish, wipe 
off all the fat, and send it up with a little of the liquor 
in which it was boiled, with the addition of a Uttle salt 
and glaze. 
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No. 2. — Fowl, or gros SeL 

The same as above, with the only difference, that you 
lay both over and under the fowl some crystallized salt, 
that has not been pounded. 

No. 3. — Fowl a la ViUeroi, 

Take a fine fowl, which may be known by the connois- 
seurs by a skin of bluish hue marbled with grey: it is to 
be emptied and singed in the same manner as directed 
No. 1. Let it be trussed, the legs turned down outwards : 
inside of the body introduce a small quantity of butter 
kneaded with salt and lemon-juice. The fowl to be put 
into an oval stew-pan, with a layer of fat bacon : next 
pour some poele over it. (See Sauces, poele.) Those ar- 
ticles which 2ire poelez*y requiring to preserve their white- 
ness, are not to be kept on the fire so long as others. It 
requires only three-quarters of an hour for a fowl to be 
done in this style. A capon would require full an hour. 
To be served with sauce d lafinancihre. 



Observation to he particularly attended to by the Cook. — 
As the poele has no translation, it retains its name ; it is 
indispensable in fine cookery, and is made as follows : — 
Take one pound of beef-suet, one pound of very fresh but- 
ter, and one pound of very fat bacon ; cut the suet and the 
bacon into very large dice, put them into a stew-pan vrith 
two pounds of veal cut in the same manner, fried till the 
vesd becomes very white, and then moisten with about 
three pints of boiling clear water, a handful of salt, one 
bay-leaf, a few sprigs of thyme, one onion stuck with 

• Poelez is almost the same operation as braizing ; the only diflference is* 
tliat whiat i8jpo«7^must be underdone, and a braize must be done through. 

l2 
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three cloves^ and a great bundle of parsley and green 
onions ; let the whole boil gently till the onion is done, 
then drain it through a hair-sieve^ and use it for any thing 
that may want poile. The use of poele is to make every 
thing boiled in it very white and tasty : in the winter it 
keeps for a week, and is very useful in the larder. 

No. 4. — Fowl a la Montmorenci. 

The same care and attention are requisite in this caset 
as in the former. The fowl being trussed up, you have 
some boiling water ready, then laying hold of the fowl 
by the saddle, dip the breast only into the water in order 
to give additional firmness to the skin and fiesh : next 
dip it into cold water. When the fowl is quite cold, lard 
the whole breast in the same manner as a fricandeau of 
veal, and put it into an oval stew-pan, trimmed all round 
with fat bacon, and moisten with the poele, but none at 
the top. There must be a brisk fire over it* and a slow 
one under it, the same as for b. fricandeau, and it will be 
done within three-quarters of an hour at most. Dry the 
bacon with a salamander, glaze' of a good colour^ and send 
up with sauce ct VAllemande. 

No. 5. — Fowl & la Condi. 

Procure a nice fowl, singe and truss it up as above; 
slit the breast, and introduce small slices of truffles cut into 

Hie following shape ^^ into the slits that you have made ; 

cover the whole with slices of bacon, and let it be stewed 
as above. Care must be taken,, however, when you pour 
out the bacon, not to derange the symmetry. This dish 
requires to be garnished in imitation of a chambord with 
larded sweetbread, cocks'-combs, pigeons a la gautier„ 
large quenelles a la cuillihe, and sauce it lajinancihre. 
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No. 6. — Fowl a la Turque. 

Empty a fine fowl^ and be particular in washing the 
inside of it with yery hot water; if you leave any blood in 
it, the rice would be full of scum. Your rice having boiled 
a sufficient time in rich consomme, season it with salt, and 
introduce some into the body of the fowl, which you next 
roast, well wrapped up in layers of bacon, and in paper ; 
it requires an hour to have it sufficiently done. Send it 
up with rice round the fowl, the same as you have used to 
put inside, only add to it two spoonfuls of very good bi' 
cAamelkf well seasoned ; do not let it be too thin, and pour 
a little veloute over the fowl. Take particular care to keep 
the fowl white. 

No. 7. — Fowl a la Dreux. 

. Th£ fowl to be singed and trussed up as above. In or^ 
der to give it additional firmness, use boiling water, as in 
No. 4. Cut some ham into long squares ; lard the breast 
of the fowl in imitation of a small draft-board, put it into 
tiie stew-pan, as above, and moisten with poele. The same 
time, and no longer, is requisite for the fowl to be com- 
pletely done. To this must be added the sauce d VAlk- 
rnande. 

No. 8.— JFbi£?/, with green Oysters. 

Singe and truss a nice fowl, and put it into a stew-pan, 
the same as in No. 3. When done enough, drain it, and 
send it up with oyster-sauce as follows. 



Oyster^Sauce for Fowl or Turkey, — ^Take two dozen of 
oysters ; and take care to preserve all the liquor when you 
open them. Put the oysters into a small stew-pan with the 
liquor, and add to it a spoonful of water. When the liquor 
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boils, the oysters are done ; stir them with a spoon, and 
put them to drain in a hair-i^ve as you take them from the 
&tew*pm "with ^ $poon; let the liquor settle^ and pour it off 
clear into another vessel ; beard the oysters, and wash them 
ngi^in in the liquor, in order to remove al| grit and sand ; 
then put a half quartern of fresh butter into a stew-pan^ 
with a spoonful or two of very fine flour; when the flour is 
filed a little, moisten with the oyster liquor, and a pint of 
cream : let this boil fifteen minutes ; and add to it two 
spoonfuls o( bichamelle : if you have no bichamdh, put a 
small bit of glaze,. or portable soup, well seasoned. Mind, 
this has no essence of anchovies, as for fish : it is the only 
difference. 

No. 9. — Fowl aux Olives, 

Singe, &c. 8cc. a fine fowl as above : then take some 
olives, which are to be blanched till they are no longer 
briny. Next boil them in a thin Espaguole. Skim the 
sauGie and add a little lemon-juice, and pour it under the 
fowl. Serve up with some stufled olives, without stones. 
T»m the olives with your knife, so as to take out the 
stone, and leave the olive whole. 

No. 10. — Fowl a la Crime. 

This dish is made out of a cold fowl, either roasted or 
stewed : you take off the breast and fleshy part of the 
fowl, by cutting it square all through ; withja little bread, 
toasted and dipped in butter, stop the aperture ; then have 
the farce a la creme, as directed in No. 5, with which fill 
the fowl ; then make a kind of wall round the fowl with 
buttered paper, 'cover the same with bacon, in order that 
the fowl may not get too much colour. If this dish be 
placed on the flanks, some of the smne farce may be served 
on toasts cut in the shape of hearts or lozenges, which are 
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called temoins. These are to be baked in the oven, the 
same as the fowls, and the fat to be well drained. Send up 
with a thin Espagfude sauce^ or veloute. The toast must 
be fried before you put the /«rce over it. 

No. W^^^Fowla la Monglas. 

This is likewise a cold fowl of desserte; take off the 
breast as above. You must have ready either an i^ince, or 
a salpicon pretty thick, which is to be introduced cold, into 
the body of the fowl. Beat the yolks of two eggs, with a 
little fresh melted butter ; then cover the breast of the fowl 
only with crumbs of bread, basted with clarified butter ; 
next give it a colour with the salamandar, but you must be 
careful that it does not get a brown colour too soon: now 
baste it with a little butter again ; take the red-hot shovel 
to give the fowl a good brown colour on all sides ; serve a 
brown sauce under it, if you have applied a salpicon; and 
t| vel(mU if you have used an emince: it may also be called 
a paularde en surprise, 

Emince or salpicon may be made with the same sauce ; 
salpicon is a composition of different ingredients, and 
imince is all of one sort. 

Salpicon, — Cut into small dices, some mushrooms^ 
tongue, truffles, ^xxAJihts of fowl ; the truffles and mush- 
rooms ipiust be ready done, as well as the tongue and 
fowl; put all this into a very reduced bechamelle, and 
when cold, use as directed. 

Emince — is only the fleshy part of either fowl or game, 
minced and put into some bechamelle well seasoned ; the 
difference between mince and dice is, that when you have 
a short allowance of meat, you are obliged to mince, as it 
requires no shape. Salpicon is in general brown ; minced 
fowl always white. 
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No. 12. — Fowl a la Duharil. 

This must likewise be a fowl o(de$serte*, but yet very 
white. Take off the breast^ as in No. 11. Then take die 
fleshy part of a nice white roast fowl, which you cut into 
small square pieces of an equal* size ; you also cut some 
tongue the same : put these slices of fowl and tongue into 
a hechamelk pretty thick. Keep your fowl very hot. The 
moment you are going to serve it, pour the imince inside 
the body of the fowl ; thin slices of tongue, cut of the 
shape of cocks'-combs, should be put round the mince on 
the top of the fowl ; serve under it a ragout d PAlkmande 
and poached eggs on the top of the mince. 

If o. 13. — Fowl d la Mirepoix, otherwise a la Ceridre, 

Truss the fowl as in No, 1. Next mark a mirepoix 
without its being melted, that is to say, scrape some bacon, 
a little butter, a few slices of ham, with a little thyme, bay-i 
leaves, salt, and pepper. Then spread the whole on a sheet 
of white paper: wrap the fowl up in this sheet of paper, 
and cover it with several other sheets : let the whole be 
closed hennetically, lest the grease should be lost ; then 
put it into the oven if not too hot; if it should happen to 
be so, let the fowl be then covered with hot ashes, and 
over these have some live burning coals, but not too vivid^ 
for fear of the paper catching fire, which would spoil the 
fowl. It requires two hours for the fowl to be suflSciently 
done ; when so, drain it well, and send it up with an 
Espagnole under it, or poivrade, or a sauce hackee. This 
dish is seldom served, as it gives great trouble in the 
making. 

* DesserU means what comes from the table. 
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No. 14. — Fowl d la Cardinal. 

Take a nice white fowl, singe it, and take outthebonea 
without destroying the skin. Next have b, farce a quenelles*, 
wherein you introduce a little lobster spawn well pounded, 
to make it very red. This Jarce being made rather liquid, 
is to be injected, first between the skin and the flesh of the 
fowl, anft then inside of the body. You then mould the 
fowl into an agreeable shape : next put it into an oval stew- 
pan well trimmed with slices of bacon, and pour some poele 
over it; leave it on the fire for an hour and a half. As it 
has no bones left, it requires more time before it is done. 
Serve it up with a sauce a VAllemande, to which you add 
some of the red to dye the sauce, or some love-apple sauce. 

No. 1 5. — Fowl a Campine, with raw Onions, 

Truss the fowl with the legs outwards, and roast it. It 
must be of a good colout. When done, slit the breast, cut 
raw onions in slices, which you introduce into the slits you 
have made, and send it up with a brown poivrade highly 
.sfeasoned, and very hot. 

No. 16. — Fowl a la Tart are. 

Take a five fowl, turn in the legs as usual, then cut it in 
two, take the bones off from the back, cut the breast-bones 
off, break those of the legs, flatten the fowl with the back 
of your knife, and season it with salt and pepper : then dip 
it into clarified butter, and next into crumbs of bread, 
equally on all sides. Next broil it up to a fine colour, on 

* Farce h quenelles ; the necessity of preserving this appellation, arises 
out of the multiplicity of different /arces which are made, and are called in 
BngisLad, forced-meats. As this is a particular one, the professor must 
retain the proper name. 
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a slow fire, that it may be done thoroughly. Send it up 
with the brown Italienne, Thrust your knife into it, to as* 
certain if it is well done ; it requires an hour, or at least 
three-quarters, to be done properly. 

No. 17. — Fowl a la Chingara. 

Take a nice fowl of a fine white colour, singe and pick 
it well ; then cut it into four equal parts, well trimmed. 
Next cut some thin slices of ham of a very good shape* 
put them into a buttered stew-pan, and put the four quar- 
ters of the fowl over them ; let the whole simmer for a 
while on red-hot ashes: -when the fowl is done, drain off 
the fat, and powder a little salt and pepper over it ; you 
then detach the glaze made out of the gravy of the fowl 
and slices of ham ; pour a little Espagnole, with the juice 
of a lemon, and send it up with the slices of ham over the 
four quarters, and four large fried pieces of bread between, 
of the SHxae dimension as the slices of ham. Mind, tliis 
i^ to be highly seasoned. 

No. 18. — Fowl mth Tarragon Sauce. 

Take a fine fowl, truss it and poth it as in No. 3. When 
you are going to send it up to table, mask it with tarragon 
sauce, made as follows : put into a small stew-pan, a few 
branches of green tarragon, and a wine-glass of white 
vinegar ; let it boil for ten minutes, then add four spoon- 
fuls of saxice toumee, and thicken with two yolks of eggs. 
Strain the whole through a tanmiy, and put to it a small 
pat of fresh butter, a little lemon-juice, some salt and pep- 
per, and some leaves of tarragon blanched very green ; 
coyer the fowl with this sauce. 

All other pltu:hes, such as leaves of parsley, chervil, file, 
&c. are served up with whole entrees, by which is meant. 
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t^at the fowl has act been cut in pieces. Then use ox^ 
sauce you may fancy. 

No. 19. — Fowl with Cauliflowers. 

The s&me as in No. 18; the only diflTerence is, that you 
boil some cauliflowers in water with a litde butter and salt. 
This you put round the fowl, and then ma$k both the fowl 
and cauliflower with a v^outL 

No. 20>-r'-Cutlets of Fillets of Fowl, with Crumbs of Bread 

i la Marechale. 

Take four small fowls ; cut off* the fillets, without in- 
juring the Jilets migfions ; cut the merry-thoughts in two. 
Take off* the flets mignons ; pare them in the shape of 
hearts ; and stick the merry-thought bones into the point 
of the hearts, to give them the appearance of chops : and 
do the same for all the rest. Season them with pepper and 
salt; then brush the fillets over with yolks of eggs, and dip 
them into crumbs of bread ; next dip them into clarified 
butter, and then into crumbs again, Use your knife to 
level the bread, and broil those fillets over a brisk fire. 
The fillets being very thin, require only to be lightly 
browned. Serve under them some thin Espagnole sauce 
well seasoned. I must here observe to young or inexpe- 
rienced cooks, that when they have something thin to broil, 
the fire must be very sharp ; and when something thick, 
the fire must be moderate, as it takes more time to be done 
through. 

No. 21. — The Wings of Fowls a la St. Laurent. 

Take three fowls, divide the breasts into two parts, 
take ofi' the sinews and small bones, season with salt and 
pepper, &c. brush them aj^ above with yolks of eggs, thei^ 
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dip them into breads then in clarified butter, and bread' 
again ; next broil them in the same manner as above, well 
seasoned, and send them up with a thin Espagnole, 

No. 22. — Filets of Fowls sautes au suprime. 

Take off the fillets of three fowls, which will produce 
nine fillets, as two of the filets mignons are used to make a 
large fillet. You then prepare them all alike, and put 
them into a saute-p^n with some clarified butter and salt, 
covered with a round of paper buttered, to prevent the 
fillets from drying, and getting dusty. When you have 
sautez the fillets on a sharp fire, drain the butter, but be 
careful to preserve the gravy of the fowls with a small 
(quantity of the butter : put four spoonfuls of becliamelle 
and two spoonfuls of double cream. Let them warm gentiy 
without boiling, or the fillets would get tough : put likewise 
a spoonful of consomme, and taste if the seasoning is pala- 
table. You must mind that this dish is a fine entree, and 
must not be too highly seasoned. Send up with sliced 
bits of bread, fried in butter, and glazed over, which are 
to be placed between the fillets. The sauce to be poured 
over the fillets only. 

No. 23. — Scollops of Fowls with Cucumbers. 

Take off the fillets of three fowls, cut your scollops of 
the size of a half-crown piece, dip them into some clari- 
fied butter, in a saute pan, sautez them over a brisk fire on 
both sides, and throw them into sauce of cucumbers. 

No. 24. — Scollops of Fowls with Essence of Cucumbers. 

These scollops are prepared in the same manner as those 
above, but the sauce is not the same; cut the cucumbers of 
the same shape and size as the scollops; keep the parings 
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or trimmings of the cucumbers, to make a puree. As this 
•sauce must faav6 a positive taste of cucumbers, put the 
cucumbers into a basin with a little salt, and a glass of 
vinegar, let them marinade for one hour, then drain them 
upon a clean cloth, put them into a stew-pan with a small 
bit of butter, let them fry a little without colour, sprinkle 
a spoonful of flour over them, then moisten with consofn- 
me enough to let the fat rise on the top. Put a small bit 
of sugar. When the cucumbers are sufficiently done, drain 
them in a stew-pan, and put them by covered. Now take 
the parings, fry them in a stew-pan with a little butter, 
moisten with the sauce in which you have boiled the 
cucumbers, skim off all the butter, reduce the sauce quite 
thick, and then put three spoonfuls of good bechamelle 
with it ; rub this through a tammy ; keep thi^ sauce very 
thick. Next sautez the scollops on both sides, but mind, 
as soon as they appear white they are done ; lay the dish 
on its side in order to drain off all the butter; put the 
fillets into the sauce, drain the cucumbers again, and put 
them to the fillets. If your sauce is quite thick, put to 
it a spoonful of double cream, a little salt, and serve in a 
deep dish with some fleurons of pastry round the dish ; 
observe that this dish must be rather sweet. You must 
put a small bit of sugar into it. 

No. 25. — Scollops of Fowls with Truffles. 

These are prepared as above, but at the moment when 
you throw the scollops into the butter, the truffles must 
be ready peeled, and cut of the same round form and di- 
mension as the scollops. Season with a little salt ; sautez 
the truffles and scollops a few moments before dinner- 
time ; and put them into a veloute, to which you have 
added a little reduction of truffles. This reduction is made 
as follows : the trimmings of truffles are to be reduced in 
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H. little consofmn6, introduce some of this glaze into the 
scollops, and as it is always brown, add three or four 
spoonfuls of thick cream to the saute, to make the sauce 
white; season it according to your palate. Do not forget 
to put the sauce through a tammy to have it very bright. 



Observation relative to Sautez in general. — Mind, you 
must never let the saute be too much done ; these entrees 
are very difficult to make in perfection. When they are 
too much done, they are not eatable. It is this point of 
perfection in the management of cookery which distin- 
guishes the good from the bad cook. 

No. 26. — Scollops of Fowl i la Conti, with Truffles, 

The same quantity of fowls as No. 25, the only diffe- 
rence is, that you keep the filets mignons, which you lard, 
one half with bacon and the other with truffles. You must 
take care that the Conties are not over-done. Those that 
are larded with bacon, must be well covered with fire, 
and those that are decorated with truffles must be wrapped 
up in bacon, and afterwards glazed. Give them the shape 
you please when you put them into the saute-fs^, either 
of garlands, rosasses, &c. 

No. 27 .--^Scollops of Fowls with Green Peas, 

These scollops are prepared, and done in the same 
manner as those above. When they have been sautez, put 
them into satice a blanquette with green peas. 

No. 28. — Fillets of Fowls a la Chingara, 

Take the fillets of three fowls, which you divest of the 
skin and sinews. Mark them as the above, with clarified 
butter in a saute pan, together with some slices of boiled 
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ham of jthe same size. Sautez them over a slow fire; but 
do not let the fillets be too long on the fire. Let the ham 
be of a fine colour ; glaze it well, and dish it en miroton. 
Put three spoonfuls of Espagnole into the sauti-fdixi, afteiF 
haviag drained the butter, one spoonful of consomme, two^ 
pats of fresh butter, the juice of one lemon, some salt, 
and a little Cayenne ; glaze the bits of ham, and covef 
the fillets only with this sauce. 

No. 29. — Blanquette of Fowl niarbree. 

This dish is one of those that I do not approve of, but 
it is served at grand dinners. Take oiBPthe breasts of three 
fleshy fowls, wrap them well up in bacon and paper, then 
roast them ; do not let them be too much done. Next lay 
thetn aside to cool. Take off the flesh, first from one side,, 
then from the other, which you cut to the size of a half- 
crown piece, as also some slices of a red tongue ; then 
put into the dish that is to be sent up a miroton of tongue 
and of fowl ; that is, a slice of each alternately, and so 
on in a spiral line.  Take care to keep the dish quite hot. 
The moment you are going to send up, cover it with a 
sauce a blanquette^ or a V Allemande. (See Sauces.) 

No. 30. — Wings of Fowl d la Dauphin. 

If you have a very large dinner to send up, and use a 
great number of fowls, take six fillets off from the same 
ride, which makes no difierence with regard to the ex- 
pense y this di»h looks better when the wings are all 
firom the same side : prepare your fillets well, lard them 
with fine bacon, and then put them into the oven in a 
well-buttered stew-pan, in order to give them a good 
»hape ; when they have got a certain degree of firmness^ 
lay them over slices of bacon, and put under the bacon a 
bed of vegetables, the same as for a fricandeau, with a 
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little salt, and a good fire over them, in order that the 
ktrded part may be seized : the wings will be done in 
ten minutes ; glaze them, and send up with whatever sauce 
you think proper. Endives with b^chamelk, the saubise, 
and the puree of celery, are however preferable to all 
others. 

No. 31. — Pudding, or Boudin d la Reine. 

Triis dish is made out of cold fowls. Take the breast 
and fleshy parts of several fowls, which you cut into 
small dice, all of an equal size. Throw those dice into a 
reduction of veloute, and season them well ; next put 
them into a dish that they may cool. When this prepa- 
ration is quite cold, cut them into two equal parts, which 
you make into boudins*, of the size of the dish : roll them 
into crumbs of bread ; then dip them into an omekttef, 
and roll them again in bread. You must take care that 
the extremities are well covered with the crumbs, other- 
wise they would break in the frying-pan. When they are 
fried to a good colour, drain them, wipe off the grease with 
a clean towel, and serve with a thin veloute^ or green pars- 
ley fried between. 

No. 32. — Croquettes of Fowl au Veloute. 

These are prepared in the same manner as the Boudins 
a laReine, but you must keep them rather thick, to prevent 
their shrinking while frying. A little fried parsley is to be 
put into the middle of the dish, and you erect the croquettes 
round it. There are several manners of rolling them, as in 
the shape of a cork, of a ball, of a pear ; the tail of which is 
made out of a carrot, or some other substance, which I do 
not approve of; those which look the best, are in the shape 

• A long shape. 

f Omelette, consists of eggs beat together with a little salt. 
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of a cork. You must press pretty hard on the extremities, 
that they may stand erect on the dish. To place them in a 
circular form, with fried parsley in the centre, has a pretty 
effect, though it is very plain. 

Those that are in the shape of a pear are called i la Du^ 
baril. There are also croquettes of sweetbreads, of palates 
of beef, of cocks'-combs : but they are all much alike, as 
will be shewn hereafter. 

Croquettes of any kind ought to be made only with 
remnants of fowl or game, as they require a great quantity 
of flesh ; but they may be made wil& what is left from the 
preceding day. 

No. 33. — Hachi, or mifwed Fowl d la Polonoise. 

If you have any remnants of fowl, mince them, and put 
the minced meat iiito a good bechamelk, without sufifering 
it to boil. Sometimes you may put the whole into a vol au 
vent, at another time into patties en timballe ; another time 
you may put it in a bordure with poached eggs over the 
minced meat. By this means you obtain a variety of 
dishes : you may likewise send it up in croustades, but these 
croustades bear the appearance of a dish of the second 
course. 

No. 34. — Legs of Fowl en Caneton. Duckling-like. 

Aftkr having prepared the fillets of several fowls, you 
must contrive to turn the legs to advantage : pull the bones 
entirely away from the white flesh ; but take care not to 
destroy the knee, which must serve to make the beak of 
the duck. Cut the bone on both sides the joint, and keep 
the knuckle. When you have boned the thighs, stuff'them 
moderately with ^l farce i quenelles: next sew them up with 
a little thread, and «put them into the oven on a flat dish ; 
put over these another flat dish with a weight on it, to give 

M 
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them a good shape. Leave them in the oven till they ar^ 
quite firm, that they may retain their shape ; next put them 
into a stew-pan, wrapped up with some bacon ; add a few 
bits of carrot, an onion stuck with a clove, a little bay-leaf, 
thyme, salt and pepper. Put the knuckles to braize with 
this; when the whole has simmered gently on the fire for 
an hour, drain the legs and the knuckles ; take off the 
thread, and stick the knuckle into the large part of the leg» 
and it will represent exactly the form of a duckling. . Put 
under it a puree of green peas in summer ; and at other 
times any kind of sauce, sharp or not. 

No. 35. — Legs of Fowl en Balotine. 

Bone the legs of the fowl; cut the knee entirely off, and 
the leg just above the joint ; then roll the legs, and thrust 
the claws into the hole of the leg bone : tie them up quite 
round, and put them between two plafonds with a pretty 
heavy weight over them, to give them a nice shape. Whea 
they are become firm, mark them between layers of bacon, 
and braize them in the common way : when they are done, 
drain and glaze them. Send up with any sauce you may 
fancy. The love-apple, or sharp sauce, will answer the^ 
purpose very well. 

No. 36. — Legs of Fowl a la Orlie. 

Bone the legs of several fowls, and set them to be ma- 
rinaded raw in an earthen pan, with the juice of a lemon, 
a little parsley, thyme, bay-leaves, salt and pepper, 8cc. &c. 
When marinaded for three hours, drain them : then beat 
the white of an egg, mix a little flour with crumbs of 
bread, and dip the legs first into the white of the egg, and 
then into the flour and crumbs ; next fry them, but mind, 
your dripping must not be too hot, for if it were so, the 
legs would get a colouring before they were done enough 
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through. Serve up with the brown sharp sauce^ or love- 
apple sauce. 

No. 37. — Legs of Fowl a la Dreux. 

BoN£ the legs, fill up the vacuity with a force-meat or 
quenelle; give the legs around shupe, then lard the upper 
part with smalt slips of ham, mark them between layers 
of bacon, and braize them as above. When they are done, 
glaze and send them up with whatever sauce you think 
proper. It is to be observed, however, that a glazed dish 
requires a white sauee, that the glazing may appear to 
greater advantage. These legs are to be put into a sauie 
pan on which you have spread layers of bacon. Ypu ako 
put the same over the legs, and cover the whole with the 
lid of a stew-pan, and over this put a heavy weight, to 
give the legs a good shape. When they are become suf- 
ficiently firm over a slow fire, or in the oven, take them 
out and mark them the same as any other braize *. 
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* The entries of legs of fowl are not in very great repute, but they are a 
▼ery great saring of expense, and nothing but prejudice can object to them ; 
for when they are well mad6, they are excellent food, and make a rety 
good appearance on table, as they can hfi served in so many different form9, 
«9d with siich various flavour. 
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CHAP. IX. 



ENTREES OF FAT CHICKENS. 



It is almost useless to describe what can be made with 
&t chickens. Whatever can be made with fowl» can also 
be made with chicken. The only difference is in the length 
of time requisite for dressing them. 



No. 1. — Chickens cl Fltmre. 

Take two chickens of the same size and equally white; 
pick them well and singe them ; then thrust your fingers 
inside to pull out the breast-bone. Having mixed a little 
butter with the juice of a lemon, and some salt and pep- 
per, introduce an equal proportion of this mixture into the 
body of each chicken, and bind them up in a good shape. 
Then put them into an oval stew-pan, surrounded with 
layers of bacon : next cut the juicy part of a lemon, and 
cover the breasts of the chickens with thin slices of it and 
bacon. Pour some poele over them. The chickens will be 
done in half an hour's time, and retain their white colour. 
Drain them, take off the packthread, and send them up 
with the vehute, or bechamelle. 

No. 2. — Chickens it la Villeroi 
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Abe dressed in the same manner as those above. The 
sauce, however, is to be an aspic Hi. (See Aspic Sauce.) 
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No. 3. — Chickens a la Montmorenci. 

Take two chickens of the same size, and equally white ; 
bind them up as above ; next have some boiling water^ 
wherein you dip only the breasts of the chickens to make 
the flesh firm. Then lard them the same as ?Lfricandeau, 
and put them into an oval stew-psm, surrounded with ba- 
con, thoujgh there is not to be any over them. A large 
fire is required to seize the bacon ;, which having acquired 
a good colour, you remove the fire from over them, and 
let the chickens boil gently for half an hour : then drain 
and glaze them nicely, and serve up with a ragout i la 
Jituincikre. Mind, they must be well done ; if any blood 
should remain in them, the sauce would be spoiled. 

No. 4. — Chickens a la Conde 

AiiB to be dressed as above, but it is useless to dip them 
into boiling water : slit them equally with a penknife, and 
introduce between the slits thin slices of truffles and of 
tongue a Vecarlate; then stew the chickens as mentioned 
above, and serve up with the ragout a VAlhmande, 

No. 6. — Chickens a la Turque. 

Take two white chickens of the same size, empty them, 
and dress them up as above. Then have some rice well 
cleansed and blanched, and boil it in some consomme. 
When sufficiently swelled and very thick, season it well, 
and take one halfof it, which you put inside of the chickens; 
stufi* them as full as you possibly can, with the rump turned 
inside, to prevent the rice from bursting out : then spit 
the chickens, wrap them up in layers of bacon and paper, 
and they will be done in one hour. When done, lay them 
on the rice that remains, into which you pour four spoon- 
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fuls of bechamelle, and one spoonful of thick cream. Sea- 
son the whole well. Mind that you have the inside of the 
chicken well washed with boiling water, otherwise the 
scum of it will spoil the rice< 

;^o. 6. — Chickens with Italian Paste. 

Take two fat pullets as above, dress them in the like 
manner, but your Italian paste must be in a state of readi- 
ness, and made very thick, as it has less substance than 
rice : then stuflP the chickens with part of the paste, and 
mix the remainder with some bechamelk as above* 

No. 7. — Fat Pullets aux Nouilles. 

Take a couple of fat pullets, which dress and prepare 
as directed in No. 1, and stew them in. the same manner. 
The nouilles are made as follows : take the yolks of four 
^ggs> fi^6 spoonfuls of flour, a lump of butter of the size of 
two eggs, and a little salt ^ make a paste which you mois- 
ten with a little water, yet let it be kept thick ; work it hard 
with your hand, and spread it on the pastry-table with the 
rolling*pin ; mind to powder a large quantity of flour when 
you cut the paste into dice> to prevent their sticking to the 
pan : blanch the dice in water with a little salt. Drain them, 
throw them into cold water, and stew them in consomme; 
when they are done, drain them again, and toss them 
in a small quantity of Allemande, or of veloute. You may 
also pour those sauces over the chickens* The paste may 
be cut into different shapes, as squares, lozenges, &c. Sec. 
Eminces, or blanquettes, agree very well with the nouilles^ 

No. 8. — Chickens d la Tartare. 

Take two very young chickens, singe and dress them 
etipoule, by which is meant, that you make a hole above 
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the joint of the leg, and thrust the claws into those holes: 
then split them in two, break the bones of the legs, and 
bone the badsis and breasts, leaving as few bones as you 
possibly can ; then mould the chickens into a round shape; 
season them with salt and pepper ; take a brush dipped 
into yolks of eggs, and brush the chickens all over ; next 
dip them into crumbs of bread; have some clarified butter 
ready,dip them into it, and then into crumbs of bread again, 
and roll them equally; lay them on something flat, to give 
them a good shape ; half an hour before you send them up, 
broil them on a clear fire ; serve up with gravy, or an Jta- 
lienne. Observe, that the legs are a long time boiling ; 
ascertain if they are done before you send them up. 

No. 9. — Fat Pullets a la Givry. 

Dress two young pullets, and stew them as directed at 
No. 1. The givry is made in the following manner : take 
some small white onions, which you cut into rings ; select 
them all of the same size, which you stew in a small quan- 
tity ofconsommS: take care your onions are not too much 
done, for they would break. Then spread these rings at 
an equal distance over the breasts of the chickens. Have 
a verd de persil (See Sauces) ready, and put a little in the 
centre of each ring ; the remainder you mix with some 
€auce toumee, well reduced, and well seasoned ; add a little 
lemon-juice, and a little Cayenne, and pour this sauce un- 
der the chickens. 

No. 10. — Chickens a la Barbarie with Truffles. 

Dress two young chickens as at No. 1. Cut small 
pieces of truffles in the shape of nails, make a few holes 
inj the breasts of the chickens with a pen-knife, and fill 
them up equally with the prepared truffles. Then cover the 
chickens with layers of bacon, and stew them with ?Lpoele, 
as at No. 1, and serve up with an Italienne with truffles. 
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No. 1 1 . — Chickens d la CardinaU 

Take a couple of fat chicken, very white, but mind that 
the skin is not injured, and pick them with the Utmost care;' 
Have some of the spawn of lobster ready pounded ; intro- 
duce the handle of a small knife between the skin and the 
flesh, and thus separate the skin without tearing it ; next 
introduce the red butter between the skin and the flesh 
very evenly ; then truss your chickens in the common way, 
and pdele them as usual, but do not do them too much ; 
let them, stew gently, and pour under them a love-apple 
sauce. 

No. 12. — Fillets of fat Pullets a la Rot/ale. 

If you have a large dinner to serve, take the fillets of 
four chickensj and thus you obtain eight large fillets, and 
a similar number oijilets mignons*; flatten them with the 
handle of a knife that has been dipped in cold water, to 
prevent the knife breaking the fillets or sticking to them. 
Then use the knife to pull off* the upper skin, which is very 
tough ; take out the sinews from the JUets mignom, put 
them into a saute-^zxi, after having dipped them into but- 
ter ; then powder them over with salt only, pepper being 
intended merely for highly seasoned dishes, but disagree- 
able to a dainty palate. When you are going to serve 
them, satitez them hastily, drain the butter, pour over them 
two or three spoonfuls of bechamelle, and one spoonful of 
thick cream, which you keep stirring for a short time; 
then send up, dressed en miroton, with the rago&t d la 
royale in the centre, after having dished the fillets in a 
circle. The ragout d la royale is white^ and must be com- 
posed of the following articles : cocks'-combs, kidneys, 
mushrooms, small quenelles, and truffles if you have any. 
Observe, that the sauce must be well seasoned. 

* Filets mignons are the inside smaU fillets. 
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No. 13, — Cutlets of Chicken a PEpigramme. 

Take the fillets of five pullets, and pare them well. Then 
take the small bone of the pinion, scrape it well, and stick 
it dexterously into the point of the fillets ; season with 
salt and pepper. Brush them over with the yolks of two 
eggs, then dip them into crumbs of bread, next into 
some melted butter, and crumbs of bread again; let them 
be covered entirely. Broil them exactly at dinner-time. 
Then put the^/e^5 mignons in scollops, in a sauce d blan^ 

• 

quette, with mushrooms, and send up. On other occasions 
you may sautez ih^ filets mignons entire, and dish them be- 
tween the cutlets, with a thin Allemande. (See Sauces.) 

No. 14. — Fillets of fat Chicken, au Supreme. 

Taks three small fat fowls, veiy white ; clean and pick 
them well, scald the legs in boiling water; singe the 
chickens over the flame of a stove, then cut the fillets from 
the breast ; flatten and trim the six large fillets : take the 
six small ones, and make three of them by sticking two 
together ; lay them in a saute-^pon, and cover them with 
clarified butter, and fine salt. Just at dinner-time, put 
the saute-fBn on the stove, and sautez them on both sides ; 
when they are firm, they are done ; drain the butter, but 
preserve the gravy at the bottom of the pan ; add to it 
three spoonfuls of bSchamelle well seasoned, and move the 
pan over the fire without letting the sauce boil : the fil- 
lets will not be good if they have had the least boil. 
Dress the nine fillets with a bit of bread fried of a nice 
colour between each fillet; and pour the sauce over them, 
but not on the fried bread, as that must be crisp. 

N.B. — Use the backs and legs of the fowls to make the 
consomme, or soup a la reine. 
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No. 15. — Rlkts of fat Pullets sautez i la Lakullus. 

Take the fillets of fburfat puUets, take off the JUets 
mignons, and pull the sinews from them : flatten them with 
the back of a knife^ and mark them in clarified butter. 
The latter fillets are to be garnished with truffles^ cut into 
small round slices, as in the contis. Next make three 
round 'slits in each fillet, and introduce the sliced trdffles 
within each slit, though not so far as to reach through the 
fiUets/which would break them. When your fillets have 
been garnished, mark them in clarified butter, and sautez 
them in'the usual way ; mind, they must be only under- 
done, by which is meant, that they are to retain some- 
what of the reddish hue ; but as they are to be kept hot 
with the sauce, they will soon be thoroughly done, and 
are always tender. (See Sauce a la LucuUus,) 

N. jB. — For the sauce : strip the legs and loins of the 
chickens, wash the inside of the lungs clean, and put them 
into a small stew-pan with a few bits of ham, half a sha- 
lot, and the parings of the truffles ; let the whole sweat, 
moistened with a spoonful or two of consomme. When 
the meat is done through, pour over it some boiling hot 
consommif and let it boil for about an hour, th^n drain the 
whole on a cloth, or in a double silk sieve; reduce the 
consomme to a light glaze : this will serve you for different 
purposes. When you have sautez the fillets, drain the 
butter ; take four spoonfuls of bechamelU, a little of the 
glaze of fowl and truffles, and a spoonful of thick cream ; 
keep stirring the fillets in the sauce^ and dish them alter- 
nately, a large fillet and z,jilet mignon. Pour the sauce 
over the parts that have no truffles on them, and that are 
not glazed ; if you dress the dish with care, it will be 
very good. 
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No. 16. — Scollops of Chicken, with Truffles* 

See Scollops of Fowl, No. 25, p; 157. You must al- 
ways reduce to a glaze, a little consomme, into which you 
have put the parings of the truffles. When reduced, strain 
it through a sieve, that the parings may not injure the 
sauce. Then use a small quantity of it with the sauce of 
the saiUe, and add a little cream to whiten the sance. 

No. 17. — Scollops of fat Pullets a la Conti, with Truffles. 

The same as above, with the difference only, that you 
preserve the Jilets mignons, which you garnish with truffles, 
and mark them in a sauti pan, in order to be enabled to 
give them the shape either of garlands, crescents, &c. &c. 
Butter idle saute pan, and put in the Jilets mignons, that 
you have larded with bacon ; divide the thickest part of 
the fillets, preserve the right side point, turn over the two 
parta that you have divided, and give them the shape of a 
dart or arrow. Another time you may convert them into 
the shape of an S, and dish them round your scollops, 
which are dressed in the middle in the shape of an obelisk. 

No. 18. — Scollops of Chicken a P Essence of Cucumbers. 

Scollop the fillets of four fat pullets; mark them in a 
saute pan with some clarified butter, and a little salt over 
thefm : cover thi^m with a round piece of paper till dinner- 
time. The sauce is to be made in! the following manner : 
take eight very green cucumbers, cut off the ends, and 
apply the tip of your tongue to taste them : if they should 
taste bitter, do not use them. Slice those only that are 
good about the size of a half-crown piece ; take out all 
the seed; and put the parings with a few minced cucum- 
bers, to sweat in a little butter till they are melted; 
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marinade the large slices with a Uttle salt and viuegar^ to 
draw the water from them^ then lay those slices on a clean 
towel to drain, and put them into a stew-pan with four 
spoonfuls of sauce toumee, a small bit of sugar, a little 
salt, and let them stew gently. When they are done, 
drain them : then mix the whole of that sauce with the 
parings, and let it boil gently, in order to extract all the 
butter : when there is none left, reduce this puree till it 
becomes thick, then mix three or four spoonfuls of becha- 
melle; and strain the whole through a tammy, like a puree. 
When dinner-time is come, put the scollops over the 
stove ; after having sautez them, drain the butter, and put 
them into •the sauce^ which must always be kept very 
thick. The moment you are going to send up, drain the 
cucumbers in a hair sieve, and put them with the scollops : 
mix a little cream with the scollops ; taste whether they 
are well seasoned, and send up either with or without 
cantis, according to your own taste. 

No. 19. — Wings of Chicken d la Marechale. 
See wings of fowl a la St. Laurent, No. 21, page 155. 

No. 20. — Blanqueite of Chicken i la Turque. 

Take a cold fowl or chicken, and cut it into scbllops, 
in the shape of half-crown pieces : have ready some rice, 
well-washed, and which has been boiled in rich broth or 
consomme ; let the rice be thick, make it richer with a few 
spoonfuls of b6cha7helle; dish it en buisson; put the scol- 
lops of chicken en miroton up to the top of the buisson ; 
keep the whole hot, well covered, and when ready to send 
up, mask with a sauce a blanquette, or a bechamelle. 

To this dish I prefer the following. 
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No, 21 • — Saute of Iillets of fat Pullets a la Turque. 

Take the fillets of three fat pullets, tear off the skin, and 
cut the sinews out of theflets mignons: stick two together, 
and you then will have nine fillets : put the whole into a 
saute^fwOi with some clarified butter, and a little salt (never 
put any pepper into white made dishes), and cover them 
with paper to prevent the dust. At dinner-time have some 
rice ready that has swelled in rich consomme: the rice must 
be kept thick : mix two spoonfuls of bechamelle with it, and 
a small bit of very fresh butter. This rice is dressed en 
buisson in the centre of the saute, which is made in the same 
manner as the saute au suprime, with the f lets round it. 

No. 22. — Saute of Fillets of fat Pullets, sautez au Supr&me, 
See No. 22, page 156, Fillets of fowl au suprime. 

No. 23. — Wings of fat Pullets i la Dauphine. 
See No. 30, page 159, Wings of fowl d la Dauphine. 

No. 24. — Boudins of Fillets of Chicken d la Reine. 
See No. 31, page 160. 

No. 25. — Boudins of Chicken d la Richelieu. 

Look into the Chapter of Farces, for the method of 
making quenelles. The boudins d la Richelieu, are the same 
thing as a farce d quenelles, made of either veal, or fowl, 
rabbits, whitings, carp, &c. Sweat some white onions that 
are cut into sipiall dice ; when well done, drain them in a 
hair sieve, in order that there may not be the least particle 
of butter; work the/hrce with a wooden spoon before you 
put the onions in, to prevent their breaking, for it is requi- 
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site that the onions should remain entire in the boudins i 
la Rkhelieti, Next let tiiis farce Stand to cool. When it 
is quite cold, roll it in the shape of a pudding of the length 
of the dish, and poach it in the following manner. After 
having rolled the puddings, rub with butter a stew-pan 
large enough to contain the puddings with ease ; lay them 
over the butter; pour some boiling water with a little salt 
into the stew-pan, and let them boil gently, till you see 
they are swelled properly : then drain and let them cool. 
When cold, mould them of an equal size, then dip them into 
yolks of eggs well beaten, with a little salt, and then slightly 
into crumbs of bread, next into eggs again, and once more 
slightly into crumbs of bread : then fry them on a clear 
fire ; they only want to get a fine colour : drain them with 
a clean towel, dish them, and pour over them an Italienne. 
Some people make use of the sauce d'attelets; in that case 
it must be poured hot over the puddings. When they are 
cold, and the sauce begins to cool, put some equally with 
your knife on each square. Dip them into crumbs of bread. 
Take care that you make them into regular squares; then 
prepare an omelette, by which is meant yolks and whites of 
eggs, beat up with a little salt. The puddings are to be 
dipped only once into this preparation ; give them a good 
Qplour by frying in very hot dripping; you may serve them 
sometimes with crumbs of bread, and sometimes white. 
Epicures will prefer them white, without the crumbs of 
bread, just at the instant they are poached. 

No. 26. — Boudim, or Puddings d la Seftoft, 

Make some quenelles of fowl, in which you introduce 
small mushrooms, cut in the shape of dice ; sweat them 
well over a slow fire. When they are well done, put them 
into a hair sieve to drain, and mix them with the farce in 
the same manner as the boudins ct la Richelieu; then poach 
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the boudins, and dip them into crumbs of bread, and fry 
them as the above-mentioned. Reduce the liquor of the 
mushrooms with four spoonfuls of satice toumie, and let the 
whole boil on the comer of the stove to. get the butter out. 
When there is no more fat left in the sauce, give it a good 
seasoning, and thicken it with the yolks of three eggs and 
a little cream, and serve it under the boudins. Sometimes 
serve the boudins without their having been dipped into 
eggs and crumbs of bread, but then keep the sauce a. little 
thicker, to cover them, and put over each of them two small 
fillets, larded and glazed of a light colour ; put underneath, 
the sauce made a little thinner. In order to give the larded 
fillets a proper shape, take a piece of carrot, or a bit of 
bread of the same shape and size, put over the carrot a thin 
slice of fat bacon, to prevent the fillets from smelling of it ; 
bind the fillets over the carrot, and put them into the oven 
till they are firai, then glaze them, and put them over the 
boudin after having poured the sauce over, which must be 
thick ; when the boudins are covered, put a spoonful of 
consomme to make the sauce thinner, and put it under. 

No. 27. — Quenelles of Chicken vnth clarified Consomme. 

The qtienelles are to be rolled much about the si^e of a 
thick cork, and are to be put into a stew-pan rubbed with 
butter, as directed above. You must have ready some fowl 
consomme very clear, yet rich : drain the quenelles on a clear 
cloth, put them into a silver stew-pan, and pour the con- 
somme gently over them, that they may not break, and 
that the consommi may remain clear. 

Observation. — ^This dish is seldom called for in England. 
The other qtienelles are made in the same manner, but only 
of various sizes. There are quenelles called d la cuilliire, or 
spoon, which are prepared in the following manner: take 
two spoons, one of which is always to be kept in hot water; 
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fill the other with some farce^ which you shape with a 
knife : when your quenelle is quite round, with the other 
spoon you take it out, .and put it over some butter in a 
stew-pan, and so on with the rest. This manner of pre- 
paring quenelles is also practised in dressing entrees offish. 
The farc0 a quenelles not only makes good entrees, but is 
indispensably necessary in the making of la Chambord, Iq 
Jinanciire, le ragoAt d VAUemande, la Godard, la Toulouse, 
and all garnitures in general. 

No. 28. — Bisolles of Fowls. 

RisoLLBS were formerly made with ^ farce fine, either 
of fowl, or rabbit. (See Farces.) Spread some feuilletag^, 
and lay at equal distances balls of the farce. Then use 
the paste-brush over the paste, round the farce, and fold 
the paste, which you press all round, in order to make the 
borders stick close together. Then run a videlle ^udronme 
round the paste, so as to cut the risolles in the shape of a 
crescent. When you have about two dozen, firy them, and 
send them up with fried parsley in the middle. Now the 
risolles are commonly made in the following manner : have 
some minced fowl, that is, the white fleshy part, which 
you put into a veloute reduced ; give it a good seasoning, 
and then let it cool. When cold, divide it into small balls, 
and wrap them up in paste, fry them, and serve up garnished 
with fried parsley. 

No. 29. — Croquettes of Chickens au Veloute. 

Take the flesh of roast chickens, which you cut into 
small dice of an equal size ; put them into a bechamelle re- 
duced, then let them cool ; next mould them of the shape 
of a cork ; dip them into an omelette, and then into crumbs 
of bread ; lastly, fry them till of alight brown, and serve up 

* Feuilletag€y or puff-paste. 
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with some fried parsley of a good green colour. This 
requiring a quantity of white flesh of chickens, is termed 
most naturally an entree de desserte, remnants of cold 
chicken. 

No. 30. — Fricassee of Chickens au natureL 

Take a couple of fat chickens> empty them, and singe 
them till the flesh gets firm, in order that they may cut 
better, and the skin may not be injured, and cover every 
part of the chickens : some persons neglect this operation^ 
but the flesh of chickens intended for o, fricassee, or a raw 
marinade, must be made firm. Next carve your chickens 
as neatly as possible, and each will supply you with ten 
pieces. Take out the lungs, and the spungy substance that is 
within the loins, and wash the members in luke-warm water ; 
let them disgorge all the blood, and blanch them in boiling 
water, that the flesh may be made firm, and that you may 
givethemembersagood shape; drain them from that water, 
and put them into cold water; when cooled, put two ounces 
of fresh butter into a stew-pan, with half a pint of mush- 
rooms, a bunch of parsley and of small green onions ; add 
the chickens, and. put the stew-pan over the fire. When 
the chickens have been fried lightly, dust a little salt and 
flour over them; moisten with the liquor they were blanched 
in. Let them boil for about three quarters of an hour: 
skim ofl* all the butter and scum ; then put the members 
into another stew-pan, reduce the sauce, and strain it 
through a tammy over the chickens. This stew-pan is to 
be put into a bain marie till dinner-time ; then thickeil the 
fricassee with the yolk of four eggs and a little cream : it is 
to be observed, that if the fricassee does not boil, the thick- 
ening will not be thoroughly done* Some people add a 
little lemon-juice, but others do not use any, and they are 
right, for lemon is admissible only in fricassees of a high 

N 
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relish. It must be particularly observed^ that when yoti 
put lemon, you must put more seasoning. 

No. 31. — Fricassee of Chickens a la Paysanne*. 

This fricassee is to be prepared in the same way as that 
above, only boil four onions in it, which however are to be 
taken out again. Take about three dozen of small white 
onions of an equal size, peel without injuring them, blanch 
them in water first, next boil them in a little conswnmi with 
a little sugar and salt ; they must simmer only. When 
done, leave them in the liquor. When it is dinner-time, 
put some chopped parsley into the sauce after having 
thickened it. Toss the fricassee gently, in order that all 
the members may be equally covered with the parsley, and 
dish it : then put the onions on a cloth to drain, that they 
may not thin the sauce, and put them with the sauce over 
the meat. Lemon in this fricassee is requisite, and you 
must give more seasoning to it than to that above ; you 
must also add a little ground pepper or Cayenne to it. 

No. 32. — Fricassee a la ChcoaJiire. 

This is prepared in the same manner as No. 30, with this 
only difference, that you lard the fillets ; which is a method 
I do not approve of. You must cut off thejilets mignons 
and the wings; the f lets mignons jonly ^Lte to be larded, but 
keep the wings entire, and make the fricassee as usual ; 
when it is dished with the sauce, lay the {ouTjUets mignons 
on each corner of the dish, with sweetbreads of lamb in the 
middle ; by this means the members are all left entire 
except the breast. The small fillets are to be done by put- 

* Fricassee of chicken is a dish of as frequent occurrence as hread ; if it 
is weU done, it may be giren for a trial dinner; very few cooks are able to 
make a good fricassee, I consider this dish the most wholesome and the 
least expensive of any, as it requires only water to make it well. 
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ting them into a buttered saute pan; sprinkle a. little salt 
over them, and put them into the oven ; as soon as they 
are white, they are done; glaze them of a nice colour,>and 
serve up^ The sweetbreads of lamb may be done the 
same, but they are jionger doing. 

No. 33. — Fricassee of Chickens a la St. Lambert. 

Make a broth of all sorts of vegetables *". Mark the 
fncassie as above, moisten with thie vegetaUe brodi^ and 
proceed as usual. T!hiB fricassee^ instead of being white, 
is rather of a brown colour. 

No. 34. — Fricassee of Chickens a la Dauphine. 

If this is made on purpose for the day, the sauce must 
be very thick; let it cool, next pour the sauce equally over 
each member, dip them into crumbs of bread, equalize your 
pieces, and dip them into an omelette, and next into crumbs 
of bread a second time. Fry them till of alight brown, and 
under them serve a veloute. This dish is also an entree of 
desserte. When o, fricassee of chickens has been taken down 
untouched, serve it up again the next day in this manner. 

No. 36. — Marinade of Chickens a la St. Florentin. 

Take two very young fat chickens, singe them till they 
are firm ; cut them in pieces as if for 2i. fricassee ; put them 
into an earthen-pot with a few leaves of parsley, afew slices 
of onion, a little salt and pepper ; then squeeze a lemon or 
two over the limbs, and mxirinade them for a couple of 
hours. The marinade is to be stirred every now and then. 
At dinner-time drain the chickens, beat the whites of two 
eggs, and dip the pieces first into it, next into flour; cover 

* The regetebles are carrots, turnips, onions, celery, parsley, &c. &c. 

n2 . 
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them all over, that they may be made of a good equal 
colom* ; then fry them, but take care that the dripping is 
not too hot, for fear the chickens should be too brown 
and not done through ; drain them on a clean towel, and 
serve under them a |K>tt7ra^, or love-apple sauce. 

No. 36* — Friieau of fat Chickens. 

This dish is prepared as that above, but is to be gar- 
nished with a few fried eggs. Serve up with love-apple 
sauce. You must select very fresh eggs, and fry thera 
in sweet salad oil. Observe, that you must use very little 
oil, otherwise the eggs will break to pieces ; put a little 
oil into the comer of the omelette pan, and fry them one 
by one of a very good colour, and not too much ; then 
glaze them, and garnish with them. 

No. 37. — Fricassee of Chickens i la Bardoux. 

This is prepared ks that of No. 30. After having 
thickened your fricassee, take a few onions cut into dice. 
Sweat them in a little butter, but take care* they do not 
get brown; drain them, put them into the sauce, and 
cover Xh^fricassee with them. 

No. 38. — The Capilotade of Chickens. 

This is an entree oi desserte* Take two chickens that 
have been either roasted or stewed, cut them as for eating, 
flay them, and mark them in a stew-pan like a salmi: now 
pour a brown Italienne over them, and let them simmer 
gently over a slow fire, that the sauce may not stick to the 
pan Then have thin slices of bread cut into the shape of 
flat pears, that you fry in butter till they are of a light 
brown ; dish them between the members, glaze the fried 
bread, and pour the Italienne over the chickens only. 
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No. 39. — Members of Chickens au Soleil, or Marinade cuite. 

This is also an entree of desserte. The marinade cuite is 
to be prepared in the following manner : put a little butter 
into a stew-pan, with four shalots, an onion, and a carrot cut 
into dice, a little parsley^ a few roots of ditto, a bay-leaf, a 
little thyme, clove, and some spice. Let the whole lay on 
the fire till the vegetables are of a light brown ; then 
moisten with a little vinegar and water. When the mari- 
nade is done enough, season it, give it a high relish, then 
pour it over the members of the chickens; let the whole 
boil for a minute or two, and let it cool till dinner-time ; 
drain the members, dip them into proper paste, (See Bat- 
ter) and fry them. Serve under them a brown poivrade. 

No. 40. — Marinade of Chickens a la Orlie. 

This is the same as the St. Florentin, No. 35, with the 
only difference, that you mix a fevv crumbs of bread with 
the flour, into which the limbs are to be dipped. 

No. 41. — 'Minced Chickens i la Polonoise. 

Take the fleshy part of roasted chickens, chop it very 
small, and put the whole into a well-seasoned bechamelle. 
Send up in a vol au vent, or a bord de plat, with poached 
eggs over ; if you have a deep dish, send them with fried 
bread round the dish only. 

No. 42. — Blanquette of Chickens with green Peas. 

This dish is made out of roast chickens that have al- 
ready been served up, otherwise it would be very expensive, 
as it would -require five chickens at least to make it, and it 

would be but a small dish after all. Cut scollops of 

« 
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chickens as large as possible, give them nearly a round 
shape ; but it matters not whether they are of different 
sizes : put them into the sauce d blanquette as directed, 
with white peas, but not till you have thickened the sauce. 

No. 43. — Souffle of Chickens ci la Crime* 

This dish is also made of the remnants of roasted 
chickens : take off the white flesh, and mince it very 
small, and pound it in a mortar with a little bSchamelle, 
and a good lump of fresh butter, and salt and pepper; 
with this mix the yolks of four eggs. Strain the whole 
through a tammy, or a hair sieve ; then beat the white of 
five eggs till made in a single body ; mix these with the 
former preparation, and put the whole in a dish a souffler, 
or in a croutade that has been raised like the crust of a 
pate chaud. It will be done in a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes, according to the quantity. It is to be 
observed, that if the oven is too hot, the outside of the 
souffle will be burnt, although the inside is not done 
enough. This therefore must be carefully attended to. 

No. 44. — Gratin of Fillets of Chickens with VeloutL 

This is likewise, an entree oidesserte ; mince the flesh of 
cold roasted chickens, which you put into a veloute well 
reduced ; then make a border to a dish if you are without 
a deep one, about an inch thick, and put the minced meat 
in the middle. Your mince must be thick, and levelled 
with a knife ; dust it over with crumbs of bread ; pour 
some drops of clarified butter over the crumbs, then throw 
some more crumbs over, and again some clarified butter 
and crumbs of bread. Then give a colouring with the 
salamander, which you must hold at a distance, otherwise 
it would spoil the colour, which must be acquired gradu- 
ally. Next cut pieces of bread in balls, and in the shape 
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of corks^ fry them in butter, with which alternately gar- 
nish your mince all round, and serve up quite hot* Before 
you put the mince, pour some of the sauce into the dish' 
to reduce to gratin. 

No. 45. — Galantine of fat Chickens. 

' Take a nice fleshy chicken, which empty and pick nicely. 
When picked neatly, bone it without injuring the flesh. 
Take some slips of ham and soiQe truffles, which cut into 
bits of the same thickness at least, if you cannot make them 
of the same length ; cut the flesh of the chickens into fillets, 
and add a few slices of veal ; of these form a kind of bed, 
in such a manner as that when they are cut the slices may 
be chequered ; season with all sorts of spices, salt, 8u>., 
then close the skin of the chicken, sew up the back, and 
give it a nice shape before you put it into the stew*pan. 
You must have «ome calf 's-foot jelly ready, for the chicken 
is muc hsooner done than the calf's foot ; then mark the 
chicken in a stew-pan, and cover it. with layers of bacon; 
season it with salt and pepper, a bunch of parsley and 
small onions, some thyme, a bay-leaf, a clove, a little 
spice, a few carrots, a couple of onions, and some slicesi of 
veal; then mix a little broth and a small, quantity of the 
jelly. The chicken must not boil above an hour. 

Then take it off the fire, and let it cool in the liquor, 
that the slices may stick togedier by means of the jelly 
for were this neglected, the galantine would break to piece$ 
on being cut. If you send it up hot, you may pour over 
it such sauce as you think proper ; but it must be a brown 
sauce, or sorrel, or onions made brown in an Espagnole: 
however, it is much better to serve a galantine cold with 
jelly ; take some of the liquor, beat the white of two or 
three eggs, which mix with the cold jelly after having 
skimmed off the fat ; then again put the whole on the 
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fire, and keep stirring till tbe liquor is white ; then let it 
boil gently ; next take the jelly off the fire, and lay it 
aside with a cover and fire over it : when quite clear, strain 
it through a cloth and let it cool, to be used when wanted. 
If you serve the jelly cold, season it with more salt and 
pepper, as above-mentioned. 

No. 46. — Boudins of Chickens a la Ude. 

Make these boudins with quenelles, like those a la 
Richelieu : dip them into crumbs of bread, and fry them to 
a light brown : make on the top an oblong square openings 
empty the boudins, taking care to preserve, however, a coat 
thick enough to admit a salpicon of chickens, truffles, and 
mushrooms, cut into small dice and thrown into a well- 
seasoned bichamelle ; take six Jilets mignons, as three are 
wanted for each boudin: give them the shape of the handle 
of a basket, after having larded them with bacon, or de- 
corated them efi conti, as it is called. Then take a very 
large carrot, cut it of the same size as the puddings, wrap 
it up in thin layers of bacon, put the Jilets mignons over the 
carrot, and dust a little salt over them : then put tbe whole 
into an oven ; do not let it be too much done ; but of a light 
brown only. Glaze them when ready to send up the dinner; 
pour the salpicon into the puddings with the sham basket 
handles at an equal distance over the puddings : mind, the 
fillets are not to be thrust in too far, that they may really 
look like basket handles. This dish is intended for a grand 
dinner, when common dishes are not to make their ap- 
pearance. 

No. 47. — Grenade of Fillets of Chicken, 

You must have a mould ribbed like a melon ; cut very 
thin layers of bacon ; line the mould with them : then 
take fillets of chicken larded with bacon, and others de- 
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eorated with traffles. Have sweetbreads of lamb already 
done, one of which put between each rib, and the thickest 
part of iheJUets mignons. When yon have thus arranged 
alternately one fillet larded and another decorated with 
traffles, cover the whole of- your fillets with a farce fine: 
(See Farte Fine.) Put a thick salpicon in the centre, and 
cover it with the farce ; stick it with force-meat, then put 
the mould au bain marie, or in the oven, in order to poach 
the whole at once ; next turn the grenade on a dish d entrees, 
dry the larded slices with the salamander, and glaze them. 
When the fillets or slices are of a light brown, uncover the 
rest, glaze them slightly, and serve them with an Espag* 
nole *. 

No. 48. — Turbans of Fillets of Chickens a la Sultane. 

Tak£ theJUets mignons of chicken, lard them with ba- 
con ; have ready 9. farce d quenelles, rather thick, which 
you keep in ice, that it may acquire substance, and be 
more easily worked ; cut a large piece of bread, which 
you cover with thin slices of bacon ; put the bread in the 
middle of the dish, then lay ihe farce a quenelles all round,, 
of about three inches in height ; stick the fillets in the 
farce i quenelles; they are not to be stuck perpendicularly, 
though at equal distances, leaving a separation between 
each fillet for the reception of cocks' kidneys. These are 
to be put in only when you are going to send up : cover 
your dish with an earthen pot, or a lid that closes herme- 
tically. The turban is to be put into the oven, and when 
done, glaze the fillets with the salamander. Make small 
holes for the admission of the cocks' kidneys, which must 
be very white, and made to resemble so many pearls. If 
you have nothing to cover the dish, use layers of bacon ; 

* The grenade is likewise a disli for grand dinners, and is excellent when 
well dressed. 
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but a plain cover is preferable^ as it is ibeefroiia fat> and 
the queHelks are better and more es^ily poai^ed. 

Take out the large piecei of bread ; drain the fat <iShY 
means of crumbs of bread ; and put into the centre of tlie 
dish a blaiiquette of clnckens. (See Blunquette,) Wfaiea 
in the season of trufBes, garnish alternately with ^.perle or 
kidney^ and a ball made out of a truffle, ready d£)ne ; and 
then put scallops with .truffles in the middle. . 
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CHAP, X. 



ENTkEES OF PARTRIDGES, YOUNG AND OLD* 



No. 1. — Whole Partridges a FEspagw^. 

It is necessary to observe^ that except Mr partf'idges 
with cabbage, or partridges with puree of lerUilles, young 
ones are required : these in general have yellowish claws; 
but it will sometimes happen that the claws and legs are 
of a grey, or even of a bluish colour; and yet they may be 
tender. Look at the extremity of the wing, if it is sharp 
pointed and whitish, the bird is still tender, but if those 
marks do not exist, the bird is invariably old, and conse- 
quently unfit for use, except as above-mentioned ; or for 
i^auces, consommes, and cold patties. 

The size of the dish must determine the number of birds 
you are to dress; in general three are wanted; empty 
them as usual, and take care not to injure the skin : pick 
them well, mix a little butter, salt, and lemon-juice : put 
an equal proportion into the body of each bird ; cut off 
the sinew that is under the joint of the legs, truss the legs 
up towards the breast, and then sew up the birds in the 
following manner : first put the packthread needle through 
the stump of the right wing, then through the thick joint 
of the leg, and next across the body ; then again through 
the other stump; let the packthread be very tight, i and 
fasten the knot. Now from the back run the needle 
through the side beneath the leg, then above the pinion 
below the breasti so as to perforate the breast-bone: let 
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the needle come out from the part parallel to that where first 
it was introduced^ and then from through the side to the 
back, and fasten the packthread. Give a good shape to 
the birds ; which is an indispensable branch of knowledge 
in the art of cookery. A man cannot be really a thorough 
good cook unless he is practically acquainted with every 
branch of his art; and this branch of it is very important, 
though it is certainly not easy to teach how to truss poul* 
try or game by any written direction ; you may as well at- 
tempt to tHB drawing without a master. Seasoning and 
marking mffroe explained, but practice alone can make 
a man perfect. Sudi, however, as have been initiated, 
may derive great advantage from «uch a work as this. Put 
the partridges between layers of bacon, the same as legs 
of fowl, and pour a pdele over them : if you happen to 
have no poele ready, use some of the pot-top, with a litUe 
salt, parsley, and onions, well seasoned with spice, salt^ 
and pepper. They will be done in the course of twenty 
minutes, but let it be on a slow fire ; drain and put them 
into the dish, and pour an Espagnok over them, in which 
you have put a little glaze of game, to give it the taste of 
game. 

N. B. — All dishes of game require more seasoning than 
white fowl. 

No. 2. — Young Partridges a la Montmorend. 
Tak E some young partridges, which empty, and truss as 
in No. I ; dip the breasts into boiling water ; when made 
firm, dip them immediately in cold water : next lard them 
with thin slits of bacon ; mark them in a stew-pan with 
slices of fat bacon all round only, pour a little pdele or any 
other liquid, enough to immerse about one half of the birds. 
Have a brisk fire over them to seize the bacon ; when diey 
have been stewed for twenty minutes glaze them, and probe 
them near the back; if no blood issues, it is a sign that they 
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are done enough. Drain them, glaze them a second time, 
and send them up with a ragout a lajinandire. 

No. 3. — Young Partridges a la Barbarie. 

Truss the birds as in No. 1 ; instead of butter, stuff 
them with chopped truffles and rasped bacon, seasoned 
with salt, pepper, and allspice : then cut small pieces of 
truffles in the shape of nails; make holes with a penknife 
in the breasts of the birds, widen the holes^vith a skewer 
and fill them with the truffles ; let them ^^^Hed in very 
regularly. Then mark them as in No. 1. ^^^V are to be 
stewed also in the same manner. Serye^Her them an 
ItaJienne with truffles. 

N.B, — Take care to drain them well, otherwise the fat 
will spoil both the taste and look of the sauce. 

No. 4.— rbwwg Partridges ci la Dreux. 

This is nearly the same as the foregoing dish, only in- 
stead of using truffles you must lard with small pieces of 
ham : use the pen-knife to make the holes, as larding-pins 
would spoil the look of the birds, which are to be served 
whole. Mark and stew as above, and serve up with the 
essence of game. 

No. 5. — Young Partridges d, la Crapaudine* 

Cut off the claws after having emptied and picj^d the 
birds ; make a hole below the joint of the leg ; l^p the 
leg inside of the body ; singe the birds over the flame till 
the flesh gets firm ; pinch the breast with your left hand, 
scollop the breasts without quite reaching the skin, turn 
the flesh over on the table, beat the bird flat, dust it with 

* Essence of game is used to giye all the flavour of game ; you must con- 
centrate the taste, by keeping the vessel in which you make the consommi, 
hermetically covered: and by not putting too much seasoning, which 
would cover the flavour of the birds. 
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a little salt and pepper; then dip it twice into claiified 
batter and crumbs of bread ; br(»l it, and send it up with 
an Italierme, or essence of game. 

No. 6. — Young Partridges i la Givry. 

In this case you add a decoration to the birds, in the fol- 
lowing manner, after having trussed and stewed them as 
in No. I. At dinner-time take rings of white onions, let 
them be st|d[[d white in a little consomme, then take a 
cutter of ^^H[^6 size as the inside of the rings of the 
onions, cu^^Hd pieces of truffles that have been braized 
with the birds; mind, the truffles must be of a very black 
colour : (the parings are to be chopped and mixed with 
the Italierme :) the round pieces of truffles are to be put 
over the breasts of the birds, three on each side. Mosaic 
fashion, and the rings of onions round the truffles, and 
one over the pouch. If the truffles do not stick well, use 
a little glaze to make them stick, as they are liable to fall 
off. Do not mask with the sauce, which must be poured 
iifto the bottom of the dish ; the sauce must be an ItaJienne 
with truffles, mix with it a little glaze of game, to give the 
taste of it. 

No. 7. — Compotte of young Partridges a blanc. 



Take four young partridges, cut off the claws, and 
^ tms^Hlm with the legs inwards ; next singe them. Then 

take a few pieces of the breast of bacon, which cut into 
the size of small corks, and boil in water for half an 
hour. Next fry them white, and take them off from the 
fire as soon as they are done. Now fry the partridges 
white also, in butter and the fat of the bacon. When they 
are quite firm, take them out of the stew-pan. Then throw 
a spoonful of flour into the butter; fry this flour white. 
Next pour in a little broth till the sauce is thin enough 
to be skimmed, (for it is to be observed, that if a sauce is 
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too tliick it can tiever be ekimmed), then put in dome 
parings of mmdhrooms^ a bunchy of parsley and green 
onions^ and season with a little thyme, bayJeaves, a 
clove, a little salt, and a very small lump of sugar. Stew 
the birds in this saucei the same as % fricassee of chickens ; 
if onions arc agreeable, put a few small ones to give a 
relish. When the cotnpotte is done, skim off all the fat, 
and drain the partridges in a clean stew-pan ; drain all the 
bacon and mushrooms, which you throw iiifl||6 stew-pan 
with ^he partridges ; reduce the sauce ati^^Mhas been 
«kinim^d ; strain it through a tammy ovei^^^Virds, and 
put the stew-pan nu bmn marie : now talcWome small 
white onions of an equal size', which have been boiling 
in a little consonmd with a small lump of sugar ; have also 
some mushrooms, fried white in butter; when the onions 
and mushrooms are ready, set the compotie a boiling ; 
thicken the sauce with the yolks of four eggs beat with a 
little cream and lemon-juice ; next put in the small onions, 
mu&hrooms, and bacon, with some qmnelles, if you think 
proper to garnish your entree. If the dish is of a large 
size, put a crust of bread, cut into the shape of cocks'- 
combs, and glazed, between each bird^ and send up with 
a good seasoning. 

No. 8. — Compotte of young Partridges ci brun. 

Do exactly the same thing as in No. 7 ; instead o&^^st- ^ 

ening with consomme, use gravy of veal. Sweat the^R)ns W 

in a little butter till they are of a fine brown, then let .them 
boil in a little gravy of veal ; they should be of an equal 
size; give them a good colour. Add truffles and mush- 
rooms, if you have any. 

No. 9. — Partridges and Cabbages, dressed. 

Take a couple of old partridges, empty and truss them, 
with the legs inward ; simmer them on the fire till they get 
firm. Blanch two cabbages, that you have cut in halves; 
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when the cabbages are blanched^ put them into cold water 
to cool, cut off the tops of the middle, squeeze them so 
as to leave no water ; have also blanched about a pound 
and a half of breast of bacon with the cabbage ; put this 
bacon into a small braizing-pan, and the birds close to the 
bacon. Next put in the cabbage, a few carrots turned 
round, two or three onions, a bunch of parsley seasoned with 
salt, and a small quantity of allspice, bay-leaves, thyme, 
salt and peMpr: cover the whole with a few layers of ba- 
con, and^^Ha sheet of buttered paper ; then moisten with 
a &ratze, ^^^P have any, if not, take some of the pot-top, 
but in th^lKer case you must season a little more. Set 
the contents of the braizing-pan boiling, and this being 
done, put it over a slow fire for three hour^ and a half. Now 
take out the layers of bacon, the onions, and the carrots- 
Place a large sieve over a dish of the same size, turn the 
birds into the sieve, take a clean towel, mould the cabbages 
into a large roller, squeeze them so as to have no fat left ; 
then take a plain mould, garnish it with very thin layers of 
bacon, make a kind of flower in the middle of the mould 
with the carrots, and put a border of small glazed onions 
all round the top ; next take some of the cabbage with a 
ladle, with which fill the mould. At the same time let the 
birds be covered all over with the cabbage, equally on all 
sides. Make a rosasse of carrots on each face of the mould, 
wUBjffiU to the brim. Then put it into the oven to keep 
wsfliu At dinner-time turn the mould into a dish, let it lay 
for a moment to drain but all the broth, and send up with 
a nice Espagnole over it. Partridges with cabbages, in my 
opinion, are far superior when not put into a mould ; squeeze 
the cabbage the same as before in a clean towel, to give it 
the shape of a large rolling-pin, then take the two ends of 
it to make abed for the bird on the dish ^ cut the cabbages 
of an equal size, dress them round the partridges with a 
carrot between each cabbage ; put also some sausages, and 
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cover the whole when well dressed, with a good Espagnole 
sauce, in which you have reduced a little of the liquor of 
the cabbages ; if the cook has any ingenuity, this dish will 
be most excellent, and exhibit a beautiful appearance. 

No. 10. — Saute of Fillets of young Partridges, an fumet 

of Game. 

Take four young partridges, rather stale, that they may 
have more flavour, and be more tender ; flay them, take up 
the fillets, detach the fUets mignons from th^|A{)er fillets, 
cut out the sinews otthejiletsmignons^ and fla^j^p the fillets 
with the handle of your knife dipped into cold water, the 
blade being also dipped into the same; pass it gently over 
the fillets, leaning heavy on the table, in order to take off" 
the second skin of the fillets only : trim the fillets nicely, 
mark them with clarified butter in a saute pan ; lay thefhts 
mignons over the others, dust a little salt, and cover the 
whole with a round piece of paper till dinner-time, then 
sautez the fillets over a very brisk and equal fire. With 
the remnants of the birds, put in a few thin slices of veal 
and ham in a small stew-pan, lay the remnants over the veal, 
and moisten the whole with a few spoonfuls of consomme. 
Let the whole sweat on a slow fire, and when the meat is 
sweated thoroughly, moisten with boiling consomme, to 
which add a few mushrooms, if you haVeany, together with 
a bunch of parsley and green onions. Let the whole ijj^w 
for an hour and a half; strain ibis fumet through a silk sieve, 
and reduce it to glaze, to use it when required. When the 
fillets have been sautez, drain the butter; then take four or 
five spoonfuls of veloute, some of the above glaze of game, 
and keep stirring without allowing them to boil. Taste 
whether seasoned enough : pour a little thick cream to 
whiten the sauce, and make it mellower ; have as many slices 
of bread cut into the shape of the fillets, fried in butter, as 

o 
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you have lai^e fillets^ glaze the fried bread lightly^ then 
dish the saute in the following manner : a crouton, and 
next a large fillet with the thick end upwards^ then ?Ljilet 
mignon with the point upwards, then again a crouton, &c. 
&c. as above. Mask the fillets only, not the croutons, and 
send up to table. 



No. 11. — Cutlets of young Partridges en Epigramme, with 

Truffles. 

Take fita^young partridges, flay them as above; take 
off, first t^j^Uets, and next the Jiletsmignons; tear off the 
second skin from the fillets, point the smallest bone of the 
pinion, and stick it into the end of the fillet. Then season 
with salt and pepper ; rub the fillets over with a brush that 
has been dipped into the yolk of an egg ; then dip them 
into crumbs of bread, next into clarified butter ; and again 
into crumbs of bread ; just before dinner-time broil them 
on a very sharp fire. Sautez the Jilets mignons^ of which 
you make a blanquette, in which you must mix some 
glaze of game. Put the blanquette into the middle of the 
dish, and the broiled fillets all round. Mizsk the fillets 
with some light glaze of game. 

No. 12. — Saute of Fillets of young Partridges a la Sefion. 

Take five young partridges, as tender as possible, and of 
an^qual size, flay them, take up the fillets, and tear off the 
second skin. Next slit the fillets at three equal distances: 
have ready some truflflies that are chamfered and cut into the 
shape of cocks'-combs, take about eight of these slices of 
truffles, lay them equally over one another, and introduce 
some into each of the slits that you have made, and next 
into the other two parts : take care not to make the slits too 
deep ; do the same with regard to every one of the ten fillets. 
The^7e/« migmns are only to be marked in clarified butter ; 
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do not forget to pull off the sinews, to prevent the fillets 
from taking a bad shape while frying. Mark the fillets in a 
muti pan with butter and round slices of truffles of an equal 
size, and sautez the fillets when dinner-time is at hand. 
For the sauce, see Sauce d la Lucullus; next drain the 
butter, put the round truffles cut in halves on the sauce, 
and keep the other halves to lay over the fillets. Make 
a kind of coronet with the large fillets, and dish the blan- 
quette in the middle, standing nearly upright, by which is 
meant, that you are to press upon each interiQadiate one. 
This entrit has a fine appearance when dishedij^operly. 

No. 13. — Croquettes of young Partridges. 

The same process as in No. 29, page 176. (Croquettes 
of Chickens.) Only add a little glaze of game to the bt- 
chamelle. Let the croquettes cool, and dip them into yolks 
of egg and crumbs of bread, as in No. 29, page 176. 

No. 14. — Souffli of young Partridges, 

Take the flesh of roasted partridges, which chop and 
pound in a mortar, with a few spoonfuls of veloute, and a 
lump of butter : season the whole well. Mix with this;>Mree 
the yolks of four or five eggs, and strain the whole through 
a sieve. Then put it into a bason. Beat well the whites 
of six eggs, which you mix lightly with the puree. Let 
the whole be put into a dish a souffle, and baked in the oven 
for twenty minutes ; take care it does not burn at the top, 
which may be prevented by covering it with paper. 

No. 16. — Puree of Game drEspagnole, 

This is an entree of desserte. Take the fleshy parts of 
young partridges that have been in a salmi, chop and pound 
them well. Warm the sauce, in which*some fried bread is 
left simmering. Then throw the pounded meat into the 
sauce. Strain the whole through a tammy. You need 
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not put any seasoning, if the saJnU is seasoned enough* 
If you should be asked (ot puree of game, you must make a 
sauce a salmi, the same as below, and put the pounded 
flesh of young partridges into the sauce. Th\& puree is to 
be sent up in a deep dish, and covered with poached eggs. 
This entree is likewise very acceptable in a casserole au 
m, a vol au vent, in croustades, &c. 

No. 16. — Salmi of young Partridges a I'Espagnole. 

Take five young partridges, rather stale, roast them un- 
der-done, but let them be covered with paper, for fear they 
should get brown while roasting ; mind, they must be kept 
as under-done as possible. Then carve the birds as if for 
eating; by which is meant the wings, legs, and breast ; flay 
them entirely, so as not to leave a particle of skin ; trim 
them nicely, and mark them in a clean stew-pan; cover it, 
and let the whole cool till the sauce is ready. Take four or 
five shalots, some slips of ham, a carrot cut into dice, three 
or four mushrooms, a little parsley-root, a bay-leaf, a little 
thyme, two cloves, eight grains of corn pepper, and as 
many grains of allspice, firy all these ingredients in a stew- 
pan with a little butter, and when fried lightly, moisten 
with three glasses of Madeira wine, six spoonfuls of Espag- 
nole, and two spoonfuls of consomme ; then put all the 
parings of the birds, namely, the loins and skin^ but not the 
claws, as they would give a bad taste. Let them stew for 
an hour and a half on the corner of the stove ; skim ofl* the 
fat, put in a small bit of sugar to counteract the bitter 
taste of the lungs, and strain the sauce through a tammy 
over the limbs ; put the salmi au bain marie, and send up 
with fried slices of bread cut into the shape of a kite, or 
of bellows. If by chance you are short of Espagnole, 
make a little roux, and moisten with some gravy of veal, 
and a few glasses of wine. 
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No. 17. — Young Partridges a la Mongla^. 

This is also an entree of desserte. Take three roasted 
or stewed birds ; they must be whole ; cut out the whole 
of the breast in a square piece, so as to form a square aper- 
ture ; clean away from the interior all the spongy sub- 
stance^ in order to put a salpicon inside of the breasts of 
the birds. The salpicon * is to be made in the following 
manner : cut into very small dice the flesh that you have 
taken up ; cut likewise small dice of tongue and of mush- 
rooms ; if you have any truffles by you, a few may be 
added. Reduce a little veloute, with which you mix some 
glaze of game. Put the dice of meat into the veloute, sea- 
son well, and put the salpicon into the aperture. Lay with 
a paste-brush some yolk of egg all over, and put some 
crumbs of bread over the eggs, then some butter over that, 
and crumbs of bread again ; use the salamander to give a 
colouring to the birds. Next keep the whole hot in an 
oven, and send up with an Espagnole of game. By putting 
a little glaze of game in the brown sauce, it gives the taste 
of game. 

No. 18. — Young Partridges en surprise. 

Do as above, but instead of a salpicon make a mince of 
fillets of partridges only, with which stuff* the birds. Dip 
them into eggs and crumbs of bread as above, fry them of 
a nice colour, and send up with a supreme of game. This 
sauce must be white ; as you put some glaze of game into 
a white beckamelle, and use white sauce for the mince. 

* As the meat taken from the body of the bird is not sufficient to fiU it 
again, if you hare not some of the same sort of meat, it is necessary to use 
the various articles mentioned, as tongue, mushrooms, &c. to flU up the 
body. 
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No. 19. — Quenelles of young Partridges aufumet. 

Make the quenelles as directed in its proper place^ only 
they are to be made of the meat of young partridges. You 
may send them up in different ways« au consomme clair, or 
i tessence, &c. &c. (See Sauces.) 

No. 20. — Boudins of young Partridges, 

Make boudins de quenelles of young partridges; butter 
the bottom of a stew-pan, lay the boudins over the butter, 
and pour some boiling water over them, Avith a little salt. 
When poached, drain them, and lay them to cool: when 
cold, dip them into an omelette and crumbs of bread : next 
fry thefti. Drain them well, till not a particle of dripping 
is left, and »end up with a white Italienne under it. If you 
wish to send them up broiled, you must use yolks of eggs, 
next crumbs of bread, then butter and crumbs again, be- 
fore you broil them. 

No. 21. — Quenelles of Partridges a la Sefton. 

Take the flesh of three very young partridges, and make 
it into quenelles, as directed at that article. When the que- 
nelles are made, and are quite cold in ice, mould three 
boudins of the size of the dish, and poach them in the usual 
way. For the sauce, take four spoonfuls of bechamelle, and 
mix with it two spoonfuls of glaze of game, three spoon- 
fuls of double cream, a little salt, and very little Cayenne ; 
work the sauce very fine» and cover the quenelles with it. 
This entree is most delicate, when well dressed. 
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CHAP. XI. 



RABBITS. 



No. 1 . — Fillets of young Rabbits a la Orlie, 

It is to be observed, that warren rabbits only ought to 
be sent up to a good table, tame rabbits in general having 
no savour but that of cabbage ; and you must be particu- 
lar in using for table only young rabbits ; this you may 
ascertain, by breaking the j^w between your thumb and 
finger; if they are old, they resist the pressure : feel also 
in the joint of the paw for a little nut; if it is gone, the 
rabbit is old, and not fit for fine cookery ; in such case, use 
them to make rabbit. puddings or pies. 

Take four rabbits; detach the fillets, ^nAJilets mignons : 
cut the large fillets of an equal size : marinade them in 
lemoi>-juice, a little parsley, a shalot cut into slices, a little 
thyme, a bay*leaf, salt, pepper, &c. &€. leave them in that 
marinade for two hours. Drain, and dip them into the 
white 'if an egg that has been well beaten, and then into 
some fiour mixed with a few crumbs of bread. Fry them 
of a fine brown, and serve under them a poivrade, or an 
Espagnok of game ; observe particularly, that the fillets 
must be under-done. 

No. 2. — Turban of Fillets of Rabbits a la Sultane. 

Take the fillets of four rabbits; there will be eight; 
likewise the Jilets mignons and kidneys; lard the eight fillets 
with very small slips of bacon all of an equal size. Have a 
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farce a quenelles ready made out of the flesh of the legs of 
the rabbits. It would be requisite to have a kiad of paste- 
cutter, very deep, or a sweetmeat pot to put into the mid- 
dle of the dish, that you may raise the turban all round 
it; in this case the fat might be more easily drained, which 
is always very abundant, if you do not place a mould in 
the centre of the dish. Take a large piece of stale bread, 
cover it with a thin layer of bacon, lay it in the middle of 
the dish, and dress the farce cL quenelles equally round on 
it ; then with the handle of a wooden spoon mark eight ribs, 
leaving an interval between each, not straight, but rather 
sloping ; put the fillets of rabbits inside each of those ribs ; 
and after having skinned the kidneys, put them into four 
of the intervals, two by two ; in the other four put fillets 
of truffles. You may give to this dish a superb appearance. 
Mind to turn the pointed extremity of the fillets inside 
of the turban, otherwise they would not stick. Cover the 
whole with layers of bacon. If you have an earthen pan 
that may cover the whole hermetically, lay it over, with- 
out using the layers of bacon. The steam alone will pre- 
vent the fillets from getting dry. When the turban has 
been kept in the oven long enough to be well baked, glaze 
the fillets of a light brown, and put them into the oven 
again ; take the lump of bread out from the middle of the 
dish, and wipe oiF all the fat. When going to send up, put 
a mince of rabbits in the middle of the dish, and sauce the 
outside with a very good fumet of rabbit. To make the 
fumet of rabbits, you must use all the rabbit-bones, with a 
little veal, ham, mushrooms, parsley, and green onions. 
Sic. Sic. and when that consomme has been made in the 
usual way, reduce it, and then put some of the reduction 
with some bechamelle, to sauce the turban or any other 
entree of rabbits with. Whether the sauce is to be white 
or brown, you must always give it the taste of rabbits. 
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No. 3* — Mince of Rabbits au/umet. 

This is an entree de desserte. Take the fillets of roasted 
rabbits^ pare the sinews, then make a mince, but hold your 
knife on a slope, that the thin slices may curl like shav- 
ings ; put the mince into a reduced veloute mixed with some 
glaze of game; do not forget to pour into the mince a lit- 
tle thick cream, to give it a white colour and make it mel- 
lower. You may put the mince either in a bordnre, a vol 
auvent, ?l casserole mi ris, a turban, ^grenade, a gratin, 
petty patties, petites casserolettes au ris, &c. 8lc. 

No. 4. — Scollops of Mabbits aux Truffles, tite same ct la Cortti, 

Take five rabbits ; detach the fillets, tear off the sinews, 
then scollop the fillets, keeping your knife on a slope ; 
flatten them with the handle of your knife ; put the scol- 
lops into a saute pan with some clarified butter; have 
ready some truffles peeled and cut into slices of the same 
size as the scollops, mix them with the rabbits in the but^ 
ter, salt and pepper. Sautez the whole a little while before 
dinner-time, drain the butter, and put the scollops into the 
sauce, in order that the truffles may give their flavour to 
the sauce, and likewise to the meat. Garnish the edges of 
the dish with a conti.* 

No. 6. — Blanquette of Rabbits with green Peas. 

Take four rabbits; detach the fillets, sautez them whole "^ 
in clarified butter with a little salt and pepper; next cut 

* I call conti, some of the^/eto larded with small bacon, or decorated 
with truffles ; they must be done in the following way :— Tti^e a sauU pan, 
and put on the bottom of it some slices of fat bacon, lay your conti on the 
top of them in any shape you think proper, and powder some salt over : 
put them into a hot oven, and as soon as they are firm, glaze them, and 
serve them round whatever they may be wanted with. 
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them oh a sheet of paper, of the size of a shilling, and put 
them into the sauce a blanqtiette aux pots, (See Sauces.) 
This entree is sent up in a vol au vent, a casserole ^ith. 
rice, &c. &c. • 

No. 6. — Scollops of Rabbits au fumet. 

Take five rabbits; detach the fillets, sautez them in cla- 
rified butter. When done cut them as for a blanquette, and 
put them into a sauce made as follows : make a consomme 
with the remnants of the rabbits; put a few slices of West- 
moreland ham in a small stew-pan, with some pieces of 
veal, &c. put the bones of the rabbits over them ; then 
moisten with two spoonfuls of first broth. Let the meat 
sweat thoroughly, till, on thrusting your knife into it, nei- 
ther scum nor blood issue. Then fill the stew-pan with 
boiling broth, seasoned with a bunch of parsley, green 
onions, thyme, bay-leaves, and a few mushrooms. When 
the consomme is done enough, put a small lump of butter 
into a stew-pan on the fire, and as soon as the butter is 
melted, throw in a spoonful of flour : let the flour fry a 
little in the butter, without however getting brown. Next 
moisten with the consomme. Let this sauce boil gently on 
the comer of the stove for an hour. Skim the grease ofl* 
carefully, then reduce the sauce, and thicken it with the 
yolks of three eggs well beaten with some cream. Strain 
this sauce through a tammy over the scollops, and send up 
quite hot. This entree may be served either with or with- 
out contis, in a casserole with rice, a vol au vent, or a bor- 
dure of mashed potatoes. This sauce being made in the 
same way as any other sauce for blanquette, if you should 
have any other entrees that require white sauces, by 
keeping a little of this, you will save at once expense and 
trouble. 
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No. 7, — Scollops of Rabbits a la Conti. 

See No. 6. Only keep two fillets, which you divide into 
four pieces, cross-ways. Flatten them a little with the 
handle of your knife ; lard them with thin slips of bacon. 
Then butter a saute pan. Give the above pieces whatever 
shape you may think proper, powder a little salt over them, 
and bake them. Do not let them be too long in the oven; 
glaze them nicely, and dish them round the scollops. 

No. 8. — Young Rabbits enfriteau. 

Take several very young rabbits ; skin them and cut 
them in four, according to the size; let them be marinaded 
as in No. 1 of this Chapter. Drain them and dip them 
into flour ; then fry them till of a light brown. Serve up 
with a poivrade, or a love-apple sauce. 

No. 9. — Rabbits a la Venitienne. 

Take three young rabbits ; skin and empty them nicely, 
then cut them into pieces in the following manner : take 
up the shoulders, then the head from the neck, divide the 
back into four parts ; take off the legs on each side of the 
saddle, and cut them into two pieces. Have ready half a 
pottle of mushrooms chopped very fine, with parsley and 
shalots the same. Put a small lump of butter into a stew- 
pan with a little rasped bacon : put the sweet herbs on the 
fire with a little salt, pepper, and allspice : let them stew 
for a short time on a slow fire. When sufficiently fried, 
put in the rabbits, make them get firm with these sweet 
herbs, till they are sufficiently done. Take the limbs out 
from the seasoning, lean the stew-pan sideways to skim 
the fat that comes uppermost, put a spoonful of sauce 
tournee, or if you have none, add to it a small tea-spoonful 
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of flour, moistened with a spoonful or two ofconsanime, let 
it boil a few minutes, and make a thickening of the yolks 
of four eggs ; put the juice of a lemon and a little Cayenne 
pepper ; stir the sauce well : if it happens to be too thick, 
make it thinner with a spoonful of broth : keep it quite 
hot, throw the members into the sauce again, and send up 
quite hot. This sauce must be rather highly seasoned. 

No. 10. — Rabbits en caisses. 

Make cases of paper, either square or round ; do the 
rabbits as above with sweet herbs ; when nearly done, put 
them into the paper cases and the sweet herbs over them, 
with the rasped crust of a two-penny French loaf, to ab- 
sorb the fat. Then put the paper cases into an oven. 
Before you send up squeeze over it the juice of a lemon, 
and pour in a few spoonfuls of Espagnole. 

No. 11. — Giblottes of Rabbits. 

Ta KE two young rabbits to make a giblotte; but observe, 
they must be both alike as to quality ; if you put a young 
one with an old one, the young one will be done to rags, 
when the other will scarcely be done at all. Skin them, 
and cut them into pieces as above. Have ready some pieces 
of breast of bacon cut into the shape of small corks, which 
are blanched in order that they may not be briny. Fry 
them in the stew-pan with a little butter, to give them a 
light brown colour. Take the bacon out of the stew-pan, 
and put the members of the rabbits into it; when made 
firm, take them out also ; throw a good handful of flour 
with the butter into the stew-pan, let it get a little brown ; 
next moisten with some gravy of veal. Let the sauce boil 
a little, to see whether it is not too thick ; if so, you will 
never be able to skim the fat off", and accordingly it will 
never be of a good colour. When sufficiently stewed, put 
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in the members^ bacon, a bunch ot parsley ^tid green 
onions, thyme, bay-leaf, clove, &c. 8cc. ; and when the 
sauce has boiled for an hour, put the pembers into another 
clean stew-pan, and drain the sauce through a tammy^ then 
take some turned mushrooms, and some small onions, and 
fry them white in butter ; let them boil for a quarter of an 
hour in the sauce. When you are going to send up, dish 
first the members, next the small white onions, and then 
the bacon and the mushrooms over. Take off the fat and 
scum, otherwise there can be no good cookery ; and cover 
the whole with the sauce when reduced. 

No. 12. — White Giblottes of Rabbits. 

Do as above, but after having dredged with flour, and 
moistened with consommi, let the whole steW for about an 
hour. Next take off all the scum and fat : shift the mem- 
bers into another clean stew-pan ; reduce the sauce, strain 
it through a tammy over the members, lay the giblotte on 

• 

the fire, and when it boils, thicken it with the yolks of four 
eggs, and the juice of a lemon. This sauce, although white, 
must be highly seasoned. Note, if you want to make the 
giblotte whiter, disgorge the rabbits, and blanch them. 

No. 13. — Fillets of young Rabbits en lorgnettes. 

Take the fillets of four young rabbits that have been 
skinned; lard them with thin bits of bacon; when larded, 
make an opening on the thickest part, by thrusting your 
knife nearly to the very extremity. Then run the knife in, 
but no farther than the middle ; and so on with the rest. 
Put a little butter into a saute pan ; thrust your finger into 
the opening, and put into it some carrot or turnip to keep 
it open ; give those parts the shape of a lorgnette, or eye- 
glass ; put them for a moment into an oven, that they may 
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take a good form. When firm, mark them in a Btew-pa^i, 
over a bed of minced roots and vegetables, covered with 
bacon, seasoned with salt, pepper, thyme, bay-leaves, &c. 
&o. and moisten with two spoonfuls of consomme. Let the 
whole stew for a quarter of an hour, or twenty minutes ; 
drain the fillets, reduce the liquor, to which add a little 
glaze of a light colour, and send up with endives an vehute, 
or a soubise, (See Sauces.) Dish en miroton, and pour 
the sauce in the middle. Mind, this sauce must not be 
too liquid. 

No. 14. — Hot raised Pie of Rabbits, 

Take one or two rabbits, according to the size of your 
pie. Skin and empty them; then detach the legs and 
shoulders, which you cut into halves : from the head to 
the tail cut out four pieces of an equal size ; then chop a 
shalot, a little parsley, and a few mushrooms, and stew 
them a little ; next put the members into the butter with 
the sweet herbs, till the flesh is quite firm ; then season 
with salt, pepper, and spices. In the course of a few mi- 
nutes drain the butter. Then make a paste (See Pastry); 
put the limbs into it, and put the whole into the oven. 
When the crust is baked enough, make a round opening, 
lift up this kind of cover, and just as you are going to 
send up, pour into the pie a ragout a la Jinancihre over 
the rabbits. Be careful to drain the fat that may have 
remained . 

N. B, — The above is the true manner of making a raised 
pie of rabbits. Many people make a pie-crust, which is 
commoply called croustade ; and after having emptied it, 
put in a giblotte. The former method however is prefer- 
able, as it retains better the flavour of rabbit. 
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No. 15. — QuefieUes of Rabbits, 

This farce is made like the generality of quenelles: the 
only difference is, that you take the flesh of rabbits instead 
of any other meat. The legs, in general, are used for 
making the quenelles; the fillets will supply you with 
another entr6e ; so will the legs occasionally. The bones 
and the parings are used to make the consomme and sauces. 

No. IQ. — Gratin of Rabbits, 

This is an entree oi desserte^ : take a couple of roasted 
rabbits ; take off the whole of the fleshy parts ; then pare 
those that have sinews about them ; mince the meat very 
fine, and put this mince into a veloute sauce reduced : take 
a little of the liquor, which gratinez (hy gratine is meant, 
to boil it in a silver dish, till it sticks at the bottom with- 
out burning) . When the preparation is cold, stick a border 
of soft bread all round the inside of the dish, and put your 
mince into the middle : level it well with a knife : then 
powder crumbs of bread over it, which baste with melted 
butter ; and then put crumbs a second time ; and baste 
with butter again. Then make it brown all over with a 
salamander, because if yon were to put the dish into an 
oven hot enough to give it a colouring, the gratin would 
burn. Keep it hot, and send it up either with slices of 
bread fried in butter all round the dish, cut in the shape 
of corks, or with flowrets made of puff-paste. 

No. 17.— Souffle of Rabbits. 

This is also an entree o( desserte. Take off the flesh of 
roasted rabbits, chop it very fine, and pound it : pour into 
it a fe^upoonfuls of veloute, season it well. Break half a 

* Dtsserte, is any thing left from the preceding day. 
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dozen of eggs, the whites on one side, the yolks on the 
other, throw the beaten yolks. into the puree, which put on 
the fire a little, that the eggs may stew, but take your 
stew-pan off from the fire as soon as you perceive they are 
done ; then add a Jump of fresh butter, and work the whole 
well. Next beat the six whites well, and pour them also 
into the above preparation, which you put into a souffle 
dish, and then into the oven ten or twelve minutes before 
you send up. In case you should not have a dish a souffle, 
you must use a croastade or pie-crusj*. 

No. 18. — Croquettes of Rabbits. 

Cut the meat of young roasted rabbits into dice, which 
throw into a vehute reduced, adding a little glaze of game. 
Let this cool, then roll it into whatever shape you please, 
either into balls, or in the shape of a cork, or of a pear ; 
but in my opinion, those that are the least handled are the 
best. Fry them and send up as other croquettes, gar- 
nished with fried parsley in the middle of the dish. 

No. 19. — Boudins of Rabbits cL laReine. 

Prepare in the same manner as the croquettes: roll the 
meat into large boudins ; dip th^m into eggs and crumbs 
of bread, and firy them. / Serve under them a veloute with 
a little glaze of game. For croquettes or boudins a la reine, 
made of fowls, rabbits, or game, if you should have by 
you some sweetbreads, they will be a great improvement 
to them, as they make them more mellow and delicate. 

* By pie-crust, I mean here, the crust of a pie which has been served 
up and returned unbroken. It can then serve again for a soiiffle. 
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No. 20. — Boudins of Rabbits a la Richelieu. 

Take some qttenelles of rabbits, and fry some white 
onions of a light colour. Put them into a hair sieve to 
drain the butter, and then mix them with the jwewe/fes; 
let them cool, and roll it into two boudins of the same 
length as your dish. Poach them in water with a little 
salt; when done, drain them on a clean cloth, and let 
them Cip:)l.* Next dip them into an omelette, and then in 
crumbs, and fry them till they are of a light brown. Send 
up with an Italienne under. 

No. 21. — Legs of Rabbits a la Maintenon. 

Bone the legs of the rabbits. Have ready some sweated 
herbs, the same as for ilfaen^enoro cutlets, with a little rasped 
bacon, salt, pepper, spices, &c. Stew, the legs in those 
herbs till they are done through. Let them cool. When 
cold, cut slips of paper of the size of the legs, or they 
may be a little larger. Then take small layers of bacon, 
lay one on the paper, and the leg over the bacon, then a 
little seasoning, and another layer of bacon ; wrap the 
whole in the paper, which is to be plaited equally all round. 
Then broil them over a slow fire, and send up hot, with no 
other sauce but the seasoning of the herbs. 

No. 22. — Rissoles of Rabbits. 

Take the remnants of roasted rabbits, with which make 
z, farce fine. (See Farce Fine.) Spread on the table some 
pufF-paste, but do not let it be too rich; cover it, at equal 
distances, with little lumps ot farce; moisten the paste all 
round thefarce, then fold it in two ; lean upon.it all round 

• You may serve them, when hot, covered with a good hichameUi : they 
hare not so good an appearance, but they are better eating. 
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with your fingers, that the paste may stick ; then with a 
rowel cut it and fry it till it is of a fine brown colour. You 
may occasionally dip them into eggs, and then powder 
them over with crumbs of bji^ad ; they by that means fry 
of a better colour, but it makes the crust thicker. You 
must always send them up with fried parsley in the middle 
of the dish. 

No. 23. — Boudins of Rabbits a la LucuHus^ 

Make boudins of rabbits with 'quenelles of the same 
length as the dish ; poach thenv in milk and butter, and 
a little salt. When done enough, drain them on a clean 
towel. Cut one side flat, that they may dish well ; have a 
little veloute reduced, and piretty thick, which whiten with 
a little thick cream. Mask the boudins with this sauce, but 
do not use more than is requisite for mmkijig: in the mid- 
dle you are to serve a ragoAt a l^Allemande, which is the 
same thing as a Toulouse. You must have six fillets larded 
equally. Take a very large carrot, cover it with thin layers 
of bacon, and lay the fillets over the carrot with a little 
salt : let them stand a moment in the oven till they are 
firm : then glaze and dry them with the salamander : glaze 
them a second time : then lay a fillet at each end of the 
boudin, and one in the middle. Mind that you keep this 
entree well covered, for otherwise it would not be of a fine 
colour ; the velouti would dry up, and consequently it 

would not preserve its white colour. 

 

No. 2^.— Fillets of Rabbits i la Marechalle. 

Take the fillets of four young rabbits ; divide each of 
them into two pieces, in order that they may not be too 
long : flatten them with the back of your knifc,^at they 
may be sooner done ; let them be of an equal size ; season 
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them with salt and pepper; then brush them over with the 
yolks of eggs, and dip them into crumbs of bread, next 
into clarified butter, and then again into crumbs of bread, 
but so as to lay very evenly. Press the fillets between 
both your hands, in order to melt the butter^ and that the 
crumbs may stick equally all round. Broil them on a brisk 
fire, always observing that the thinner and the more ten- 
der the objects, the more brisk must the fire be ; for if it 
were not so, the fillets would get over-done, without being 
of a nice brown. Glaze and dish them en mirotan, mask 
them with a brown Italienne mixed with a small quantity 
of glaze of game. 

No. 25. — Fillets of Rabbits d la Pompadour. 

Take the fillets of four young rabbits ; cut each fillet 
into two, lengthways, and keep them as long as possible. 
Make a sauce d'attekts (See Sauce d'Attekts), put the fillets 
into the seasoning after having dusted them over with salt 
and pepper. Let this preparation cool, without however 
getting quite cold, yet sufficiently so as to enable you to 
lay some round the fillets. Next dip the fillets once into 
crumbs of bread : then break three eggs into an earthen 
pan with a little salt, beat them, throw in the fillets, dip 
diem again lightly a second time into crumbs of bread, 
axid fry them of a nice colour. Dish them in the shape of 
a pile, which could not be done if they were not kept crisp. 
Send up with the sauce it la Pompadour in the middle. 

» 

No. 26. — 'Mtereaux of Rabbits ck Fltalienne* 

Take the fillets of four young rabbits; cut them into 
pieces of an inch square ; then have some mushrooms, 
parsley^^iind shalots, chopped fine; put them to fry gently 
in a small bit of butter over a slow firatill they are done, 
then put the bits of rabbits to fry gently in those herbs ; 

p 2 
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and when nearly done, drain them, and season them with a 
little salt and pepper ; take the sweet herbs with which 
they have been stewed, and make a satice d*atielets in the 
following manner : put a spoonful of flour to the herbs, and 
mix it well wijth a wooden spoon ; moisten with a few 
spoonfuls of good consomme ; let the whole boil lill the 
flour is quite done ; skim off the butter ; reduce the sauce 
thick, and then thicken it with the yolks of two eggs ; 
throw into this the square pieces you have prepared ; then 
let them get quite cold ; next take some silver sfewers, 
have a few pieces of calf's udder ready done, of half the 
breadth of the pieces of rabbits, but not so thick ; run a 
skewer first through one of the pieces of rabbit, dipped 
into the sauce, and next through a piece of the udder, and 
so on ; observing however, to have a piece of rabbit at 
each end. Do not stufl* the attelet too full, for some of it 
must project at each end. Put plenty of the sauce, and 
give a square shape to the above preparation ; then dip it 
into crumbs of bread ; next, when of a good, shape, into 
an omelette well seasoned: and into crumbs of bread a se- 
cond time ; then fry it till of a fine colour, and send up 
with a brown Italienne mixed with a little glaze of rabbit, 
or the white sharp sauce. 

There are many entrees of rabbits, which I omit men- 
tioning in this present edition ; such as the bressoh, pains 
o( rabbits, projitrolles, &c. &c. which are now quite out of 
fashion, for fashion prevails in our art as in all others. 
A veteran cook may still make good dishes, but Ihey will 
not catch the eye, as the phrase goes. In the common 
way many entrees may be made with the legs of rabbits ; 
but as many dishes of game are not to be sent up at a 
time, provided you have fillets, it is better to usgihe legs 
tor farces, or petty patties, or croquettes, &c. 8cc. 
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. . No. 27. — Rabbits arid Onions. 

As this dish is of the English school^ it will not require 
many observations ; but I shall recommend that old rab- 
bits be never used^ as they always spoil both the taste 
and the look. 

Take one or two rabbits, skin them and skewer them as 
for boiling; put them into warm water in order to extract 
all the blood: when they are very white, boil them in boil- 
ing water and a little salt, to prevent them from skimming. 
An hour is sufficient to boil them if they are young ; the 
sauce as follows : peel a dozen of white onions, cut the tops 
and the tails off, then cut them into six pieces, put them 
to boil in boiling water and a little salt; when nearly done, 
drain them on a sieve, put them into a clean towel, squeeze 
out the water, then chop them very fine on the table ; put 
them into a stew-pan, with half a quarter of a pound of 
butter, let them fry to drain the water away: then put half 
a spoonful of flour, mix well together, and moisten with 
cream or milk, according to your means; cream is prefer- 
able: next let this sauce reduce on a sharp fire, put some 
salt and pepper to it, and make it rather thick. Drain the 
rabbits, and cover them with this sauce. 

No. 28.— Rabbit Soup. 

This soup is made almost in the same way as the soup 
a la Reine. Take the fillets of four rabbits to make an en- 
tree, and with the legs and shoulders make the soup as 
follows : put them into warm water to take out the blood ; 
when quite clean, put them into a stew-pan with a bundle 
of parsley and a ladleful of good broth ; put all this to 
simmer over a slow fire ; when done through, moisten with 
some good broth. Season it of a good taste, and let it 
boil for an hour only : if you let it boil too long, the soup 
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will be brown: next take the meat out of the broths drain 
it, and let it cool, then pick all the meat from the bones, 
and put it into the mortar, with four yolks of eggs boiled 
hard> and the crumb of a penny loaf soaked in a little 
broth ; pound all this very fine ; rub it through a tammy, 
moisten with the broth, and when done, add to it a pint 
of double cream that has boiled; mix all together, and 
senre up ; take particular notice, that this soup must be 
very white; sometimes you give it with vermicelli, some- 
times with pearl barley, sometimes with rice ; on all occa- 
sions, each of these articles must be done separately in 
broth, and put into the soup afterwards. If you should 
be with a nobleman who has an abundance of rabbits, you 
may use also the fillets, as the soup will jkhen be whiter 
and better. 
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CHAP. XII. 



HARES AND LEVEllETS. 



It is proper to observe, that hares are fit to be sent up 
to a nobleman's table, only when they still shew their age. 
In order to judge of their age, feel the first joint of the 
fore claw: if you find a small nut, the animal is still young: 
should this nut have disappeared, turn the claw sideways, 
and if the joint crack, that is a sign of its being still ten- 
der; if not, it is only fit to be made en daube, or en civet: 
but if very tough, a daube is preferable ; yet it is a very 
insignificant dish, particularly as it requires high season- 
ing; it is too nourishing to be sent up to the table of any 
nobleman, or of a real epicure. 



No, 1. — Hare en Daube. 

After having skinned, emptied, and washed off the 
blood of a hare, cut it through the middle. Have ready 
layers of bacon well seasoned with chopped parsley, spices, 
salt a^d pepper. Lard the hare as thick as you can ; put 
slices of bacon into the bottom of a stew-pan, cover them 
with the bits of hare, tie up a large bundle of parsley, sea- 
soned with thyme, bay-leaves, sweet bazil, a clove and 
common spices, a few carrots, four large white onions, two 
calf's feet, and a few pieces of breast of bacon; season 
the whole with salt, pepper, 8cc. and a few roots of parsley* 
Moisten with a couple of spoonfuls of broth, and a pint of 
white wine ; cover the whole with a round of buttered paper. 
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to prerent the bare firom getting dry ; close it hermetically, 
and let it stew for three hours as gently as possible: then 
take it off the fire ; drain the hare ; skim the liquor^ strain 
it through a silk sieve, and let it cool, that it may be eaten 
cold, though it may be served hot, with a garnish all round. 
In this latter case make a roux with a little flour and but- 
ter; when of a very light colour, moisten it with the liquor 
in which the hare has been stewed, and let it boil enough 
for the flour to be done, and then send it up, plain as it is. 
N.B, — If you wish the jelly to look bright, break a couple 
of eggs into it, before it is hot ; beat it over the fire till it 
begins boiling, then lay it aside with a cover and a little fire 
over it; when limpid, drain it through a cloth, and let it 
cool, to be used occasionally. 

No. 2. — Civet of Hare, served as Soup. 

Skin and empty the hare, but take care not to waste the 
blood. Cut off the two legs, and divide them into two or 
three pieces ; cut the body into equal pieces; be particular 
in preserving the blood, to be used as follows. Take half 
a pound of the breast of bacon, cut it into small square 
pieces about an inch thick, blanch them in water, and put 
them into the stew-pan,with a small lump of butter; let them 
fry till they are of a fine brown ; take out the bacon, and put 
the pieces of hare into the stew-pan ; stew them in the butter 
till firm ; then take them out and make a roux, with a little 
flour, which must not be kept too long on the fire. Moisten 
with about a quart of broth and a pint of red wine ; put in the 
pieces of hare, the bacon, a bunch of parsley, &c. seasoned 
with pepper, salt, spices, and a few white onions, to give a 
relish, together with some trimmings of mushrooms. Let the 
whole boil for an hour, and try whether the pieces of hare 
are done. Skim the fat off the sauce ; then put the mem- 
bers into a clean stew-pan, one after another, as also the 
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bacon; then skim the sauce welU reduce it to a good 8ub« 
stance, that it may stick round the hare ; and put the sauce 
over the members through a tammy. You must have ready 
some white onions fried in butter till they are of a light 
brown ; then stew them in a little consommL Have like- 
wise some mushrooms stewed in butter^ and put them with 
the onions to take off the butter. Now the blood and 
liver, that have been kept apart, are to be poured into the 
sauce as thickening. You must not let the sauce boil, or 
else the blood would in some measure curdle, and the sauce 
would not be of the same dark browri colour. Civet must 
appear as black as possible : then put in the onions and 
mushrooms, and send up highly seasoned. The consomme 
in which you have boiled the onions and the mushrooms, 
must be reduced, and put with the sauce. 

No. 3. — Fillets of Hare, with the Blood. 

When a hare has been skinned, thriist your knife all 
along the spine, always taking care to lean towards the bone. 
Detach with your fingers, the fillet from the neck down to 
the legs ; leave the thick fleshy part to the leg ; then intro- 
duce your knife, the sharp side towards the tender part of 
the fillet and your thumb towards the skin; press with your 
thumb on the sharp side of the blade of the knife, in order 
that it may not cut the part which contains the sinews; then 
pull towards you the fillet, and the sinew will remain at- 
tached to the leg. This operation being performed, scollop 
the fillets, that is to say, lay the fillets on the table, and 
flatten them with the back of your knife, then slope your 
knife, and cut off slices nearly flat ; mark them in a saute 
pan with clarified butter, and dust a little salt and pepper 
over them. At dinner-time sautez the scollops, drain the 
butter, and put the fillets into a sauce de civet, which you 
have made with the remnants, as it will require at least a 
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couple of hares to make scollops. Mind you preserve 
the blood of both, in order that the sauce may be black, 
or of a dark broTm. The members may serve for soup. 
When you wish to make soup, take the parts from which 
you have cut the JUets, and make a civet; the sauce is to 
be made by the same process. (See Civet above.) 

No. 4. — Fillets of Hare en ChevreuiL 

Take the fillets of three hares, according to the size of 
your dish, detach the fillets, and lard them with bacon cut 
very equally, then put them into a deep vessel, with salt 
and pepper, a little parsley, two onions cut into slices, a 
bay-leaf, a little thyme, a glass of vinegar, and half a glass 
of water. Let all this be marinaded for a couple of days, 
and then drain the fillets, and marJc them in a saute pan 
with a little butter : bake them under-done, and glaze them 
with a light glaze, as they are always dark enough. Send 
them up with a poivrade under. 

No. 6. — Pain of Hares, boudins of Hares, roasted Hares. 

I SHALL merely observe that boudins, quenelles, minces, 
&c. can be made of hares, although in England it is more 
customary to serve them roasted. They are, however, very 
good when dressed as entrees. Hares for roasting ought al- 
ways to be^ tender. After being skinned, make a stuffing in 
the following manner: take a good handful of crumbs of 
bread, with the same quantity of beef-suet well chopped, a 
little chopped parsley, a little thyme, salt, pepper, two eggs, 
a little butter, a little milk, and a shalot ; mix up these well 
into an oval shape, with which stuff the belly of the hare, 
and sew it up. Stick the fore legs under the belly, and 
double the hind legs under the belly also, then skewer them 
well ; the head stands erect as if the^hare was running ; skin 
the ears. If it is an old hare, it will be good for nothing ; 
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if young, three-quarters of an hour will do it. Serve it up 
with gravy, and som/e currant-jelly in a sauce-boat; mind 
that you stop the spit with the belly towards the fire, or 
else the stuffing will not be done. Some persons like a 
poivrdde under it. (See brovm Sharp Sauce.) 

No. S.-v^Hare Soup. 

Take two hares, young ones are the best ; skin them, 
and wash the inside well; separate the limbs, legs, shoul- 
ders, &c. and put them into a stew-pan with two or three 
glasses of port wine, two onions stuck with four cloves, a 
bundle of parsley, a bay-leaf, a couple of sprigs of thyme^ 
ditto of sweet basil^ marjoram, and a few blades of mace : 
put the whole over a slow fire on the stove. When it has 
simmered for an hour, moisten with some very good boil- 
ing broth, till the. meat is entirely covered with it ; then 
let the whole simmer gently till the meat is quite done. 
Strain the meat, put the broth through a hair sieve : put 
the crumb of a two-penny loaf to soak in the broth. Take 
all the flesh of the hare from the bones, and pound it in a 
mortar till fine enough to be rubbed through a sieve, 
moisten with the broth, and season according to your 
palate. You must not make the soup too thick: and' be 
particularly careful, when you have occasion to warm it 
up' again, not to let it boil» as boiling spoils it. 

No. 7. — Another way of making Hare Soup. 

' On another occasion, you may select some of the best 
pieces, as the rump, shoulders, &c. ; as soon as they ar§ 
done enough, take out what you intend to put whole into 
the soup, and put it into a stew-pan with some of the liquor» 
to prevent it from drying and getting black. When your 
soup is quite ready, and you are going to serve up, put 
the reserved members into the tureen, and pour the soup 
over. 
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Entrees of red-l^ged Partridges, or Bartavelles. 

This sort of partridge is very scarce in England ; yet 
when met with, cook them in the same manner as the other 
partridges. 



Quails and Cailkteaux. 

The cailhteaux are yomig quails, but owing to their 
enormous price in England, they are very seldom, if ever, 
to be procured at the poulterers. An entree of fillets of 
young quails, besides its costing too dear, is never at- 
tempted ; the expense would be extravagant, without any 
other merit. 

No. 1. — Compotte of Quails* , 

Take six or eight quails, according to the size of your 
dish. Cut the claws off, empty the birds, without making 
too large an opening. Truss them en poule, that is to say, 
with the legs inward* Have a dozen pieces of bacon cut 
into the shape of corks, blanch them in order to draw the 
salt out : then let them fry in butter till they are of a light 
brown ; next take them out of the stew-pan to make room 
for the quails, which stew till they begin to be of a light 
brown also, and then take them out. Make a roux, which 
moisten with a ladleful of gravy of veal ; add a bunch of 
parsley and green onions, some small white onions (if 
approved of), mushrooms, &c. As soon as the quails are 
done, take them out of the , stew-pan, and let the bacon 
stew till thoroughly done. Skim the sauce well, and strain 
it through a tammy over the quails : then dish the bacon, 
mushrooms, and small onions, and send up quite hot, and 
well seasoned. 
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No. 2. — Cpmpotte of Quails, white. 

This is made in the same manner as the compotte of 
partridges^ No. 8, page 191, with the only difference 
that you use broth instead of gravy of veal ; thicken the 
sauce with yolk of eggs, and serve the onions white, the 
same as the mushrooms. 

No. 3. — Quails with Peas. 

Empty, singe, and truss six nice quails; put them into 
a stew-pan wrapped up in layers of bacon : moisten with 
a pdile, if you have any ; if not, with two spoonfuls of 
broth, a bunch of parsley, seasoned with bay-leaves, thyme, 
a clove, &C. Stew them for twenty minutes over a very 
slow fire. Drain them well, and let them boil for a mo- 
ment with the peas and bacon. (See Sauces, Green Peas, 
brown, or white.) Next dish them, and reduce the liquor, 
which, the quails having been boiled in it, would be too 
thin to mask with. 

No* Ai.'^Quails an Gratia. 

Bone six quails, pick them nicely : take a little farce 
fine, made in preference with the flesh of young rabbits : 
fill the bodies* of the quails with the saidy^rce : then raise a 
kind of dome on a dish, and with a spoon make room for 
the birds : next make an opening in the middle ; let it be 
either round or square, according to the shape of the dish. 
Put a piece of soft bread covered with layers of bacon 
within the opening ; cover the birds with layers of bacon, 
and put the dish into the oven for about a quarter of an 
hour, or twenty minutes at most, till the birds are done. 
Drain the fat carefully. Then take six slices of bread cut 
into the shape of cocks'-combs, which you fry in butter 
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till they are of a light brown, and put them one by one 
between the birds. Serve a ragout d la Jinanciere in the 
middle^ and mask* the birds and the gratin with a good 
Espagnoh well reduced. 

No. 6. — Quails ct la Bourguignotte. 

Mark the quails as directed No. 3 : when done, drain 
them well, and let them boil for a couple of minutes in the 
bourguignotte (See Sauces); leave them in the sauce during 
an hour, when the stew-pan is to be put au bain marie, 
that the birds may taste of the sauce and truffles. 

No. 6. — Quails d la Crapaudine. 

These are dressed and cooked in the same manner as 
pigeons, or partridges i la crapaudine. Serve them up 
with an Italienne, or a consomme d glace over them. 



Woodcocks and Snipes. 

Woodcocks, the same as snipes, are good only when 
they are fat. They are cooked but in very few ways. The 
most delicate parts are the legs and the intestines. The 
fillets of woodcocks^ for those persons who do not like their 
meat under-done, are tough and without savour. They 
are held in high estimation when roasted, or en salmi. A 
purSe of woodcocks is also served occasionally. They may 
however be dressed in as many ways jas young partridges. 
When roasted, you must always put a toast under them, 
to receive the intestines, which generally drop out while 
roasting, unless paper is used to secure them. Take care 
to stop the spit when the back is towards the fire, because 
the legs are to be well done, and the fillets under-done. 

* Mask, signifies cover with the sauce. 
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No. 1. — Salmi of Woodcocks. 

 The same operation is required as for the salnd of par- 
tridges. Instead of boiling the trimmings in the sauce, 
take out the members, as you do in the salmi of partridges^ 
and pound the remainder and trimmings in a mortar, till you 
can strain it through a tammy. When you have skimmed 
the fat from the sauce, and given a good seasoning, moisten 
the pounded meat with it ; then strain it through a tammyi 
and put it over the legs in a bain marie. The salmi must 
be made hot, but without boiling. Serve up with it slices 
of fried bread cut into hearts and glazed. 

No. 2. — Salmi of Woodcocks i VJE^pagnole, 

If you have any roasted woodcocks left, cut them as for 
eating; mark the members in a stew-pan; make a sauce 
as for salmi of partridges : put the parings into the sauce 
to boil for an hour : when the sauce has been well skimmed 
and there is no fat left, strain it through a tammy over the 
members. Let it be made hot without boiling, and serve 
up with slices of fried bread between the members. This 
salmi will be good only if the birds are not too much 
done; when game is over-done, it is of no value as good 
cookery ; this salmi, when returned from the table, makes 
excellent hachis it la turc, otpurie of game. 

No. 3. — Croustade of Puree of Woodcocks*] 

If you have any sahm of woodcocks left, drain all the 
sauce, mince the flesh well, and pound it in a mortar; then 
moisten it with the sauce, and warm it, to know whether 
the puree is too thin or too thick : then strain it through a 
tammy, and put it au bain marie; then work it with a small 
lump of very fresh butter. Cut eight slices of bread into 
hearts all of an equal size : try them on the dish, to see 
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whether they form a regular flower; then cut another slice 
quite round to put in the middle over the points of the 
hearts : this completed, make a deep incision all round the 
upper part, without however its being cut through : then 
fry them in clarified butter till of a light brown: as soon 
as they are fried, cut the middle out, to leave as little 
crumb as possible. Keep them hot, well wrapped up in a 
clean sheet of paper. When ready to serve up, work the 
puriCf and pour it into the croustade. 

You may send up this puree in a bord de plat with 
poached eggs, or in a vol au vetit, &c. 

No. 4. — Salmi of Woodcocks d la Lucuttus. 

PoR this dish, you must be particular in having the 
woodcocks very under-done ; then take out the intestines, 
and with the addition of two or three fat livers of fowls, 
make the following ^arce : 

Take a dozen of mushrooms chopped very fine, a shalot 
and some parsley, the same; firy these herbs in a small bit 
of butter; when they are nearly done, put the fat livers, 
and the intestines of the woodcocks, to fry with them, and 
when done, put the whole into a mortar, and pound the 
whole very fine ; season with salt and pepper, &c. ; then 
as three woodcocks give you six fillets, cut six bits of 
bread of the same shape, fry them of a nice colour; then 
spread the farce equally divided over the six craustades of 
bread ; put them into the oven, and when they are of a 
good colour, serve them between each of theJUeis ; as for 
the sauce, you make it with the trimmings as usual for 
salmi; this, well managed, is a delicious dish. The sauce 
must be made early, so as to keep the fillets in it, to pre- 
vent them from drying : then warm them without boiling, 
for boiling would mak« the dish good for nothing. 
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No. 1 . — Plovers. 

Plovers are hardly fit for any thing but roasting. Some- 
times, however, they are prepared a la bourguignotte, which 
is indeed the only way of making a ragout bf plovers. In 
this latter case, empty and truss them as neatly as possi- 
ble ; mark them in a stew-pan with layers of bacon ; 
moisten them with a little poele or with broth ; when done 
enough, let them siqimer a little in a bourguignotte, and 
serve up hot with a garnish. 

No. 2. — Capilottade of Plovers. 

If you have any roasted plovers left, and are short of an 
entree, cut them in halves and pare them : flay them, put 
them into a stew-pan with two spoonfuls of Italienne, a 
glass of white wine, a little salt and pepper. Let them 
simmer for one hour, and dish them with fried slices of 
bread between. Skim the sauce, squeeze the juice of a 
lemon, and mask the members with the sauce. This dish 
must be highly seasoned. 



Pigeons. 

There are pig0ons of various sorte; namely, tame 
pigeons, wild pigeons, and wood pigeons. The former are 
most in use, although wild pigeons are good either boiled 
or roasted ; but if made rag&Ats ox fricassees of, their flesh 
is too black. Small pigeons cL la gautier or squabbs, are of 
great service for gamisUng, but they make v^ indiffereat 
entries^ as they are seldom well prepared by the poulterer. 
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No. 1, — Compotte of Pigeons, brown. 

Take four or six pigeons, according to the size of your 
dish ; after having picked them clean, cut off the sinew • 
below the joint of the leg: empty them without taking: 
out the liver, but feel with your finger if there is any grain 
kft in the paunch. Truss the legs inwards, and make an 
incision in the back, that they may disgorge. Then put 
them into a stew-pan with 8o;ne lukewarm water to draw 
out t^e blood: next mark them in layers of baeon, and 
stew them as you would do chickens. When done, dram 
them, and send up with a rago^ d lafinandire. 

Jf o. 2. — Compotte of Pigeons a la Paysanne, 

Truss your pigeons as abQve> and wash them clean in 
warm water. Cut half a pound of breast of bacon into 
small slices of about an inch, blanch them fir^t^ and then 
put them into a stew-pan with a small bit of butter; 
when they are of a nix^e light brown, take them out to 
make room for the pigeons, and when they are become 
firm, take them out also. Throw a good spoonful of flour 
into the fat that is in the stew-pan, and let it become 
of a light brown colour ; then poor either a little broth or 
warm water into it to dih^ the flo«nr, season with «alt, 
pepper, spices^ a bmid^ of parsley and green onions, a. 
itw mushrooms, and some small white omons. Then put 
the fngeoDs into this sauce^ and let the whole stew gently. 
Next skim off the grease, put the pige^ne inlo ano^i^ 
stew-pan, widbr all the ingredients to gamidh theiti nicely. 
Rednee the aattce, and strain it through a tammy over die 
pigeons ; serve up hot. 
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No. 3. — Pigeons a la Crapaudine. 

Pick the pigeons, cut off the claws, truss them with 
the legs inwards, and then with your left hand press on 
the breasi> and scollop ooehalf of the flesh ofth&'breast: 
turn it down on the table, flatten it well with your knife, 
dust it OFer with salt and pepper, break the yolJks of two 
eggs into a plate, brush the pigeoiis all over witli them, 
then dip them into crumbs of bread, ne;(t into melted but- 
ter, then into crumbs of bread again, which you level as 
smooth as possible. Now broil the pigeons on a slow fire« 
that they may get thoroughly done without being burnt* 
Ascertain when they are done enough, by thrusting the 
point of your knife into the fleshy part of the leg. If no; 
blood issues, then they are done enough. Serve under; 
them an Italienne, or some rich gravy. This being a com*, 
mon entree, I shall explain a method of making a sauce ^ 
piquante in a moment. 

Sauce piquante. — Chop a dozen of shalots, which put 
into a stew-pan with two spoonfuls of vinegar, boil till 
there is no vinegar left: then put in a little broth, or gravy 
of roast meat, with raspings of bread, salt, pepper, &c. Let 
this boil for a short time, pour it over the pigeons, ai^ 
send up hot ; if you put to it a small bit of glaze or port- 
able soup, it will give it a good taste. 

No. 4. — Pigeom au SoleiL 

Tru l y these aie not well named, for they shine but very 
little indeed. It is an entree of desserte, and that is saying 
enough. If you have any pigeons left either roasted or 
otherwise, cut them in two, and put them into a marinade. 
(See No. 39, page 181. Entrees of FowL) When they Imve 
simmered for hatf an hour in the marinade, let them cool, 
drain them, and put them into a pas4e for frying. (See 
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page 123.) Fry them of a good colour, and serve up, with 
fried parsley in the middle if you like^ or a poivrade, or a 
sauce piquante. (See Sauces,) 

No. 6. — Cutlets of Paeons a la d'Armagnac. 

Taks eight pigeons, as you may make one entree with 
the loins and legs, and another with the Jilets, Take the 
flesh off the breasts, and make ^ farce of it with the same 
quantity of calf's udder, or calf's suet ready boiled, but 
somewhat less of the panada. Put the whole into a 
mortar, but observe that with the panada, plenty of herbs, 
shalots, parsley, mushrooms, &c. are required. When the 
farce has been well pounded, use a couple of eggs to give 
it more substance: then bake a little bit in a tartlet mould, 
in order to taste whether it is sufficiently seasoned. Spread 
the whole on a p/a/bnd well buttered, and very even, about 
the thickness of a mutton chop ; then let it cool. When 
cold, either with a cutter or with your knife, cut the minced 
meat into the shape of cutlets, without however detaching 
it from the plafond: this being done, put the plcfond over 
something hot, merely to melt the butter. Then take the 
bones out of the pinions, which scrape well, and stick them 
into the extremity of the mock cutlets ; dip them into an 
omelette, and into crumbs of bread, and fry them, but do 
not let the dripping be too hot, that the cutlets may have 
sufficient time to be done through without being burnt. 
Dish the cutlets en miroton, with either fried parsley, or an 
Italiemie in the middle; send a brown Italienne separately 
in a boat* 

« 

No. 6. — Cutlets of Pigeons a la Martchale. 

Take the fillets of eight pigeons, flatten them with the ; 
back of your knife, scrape the bone of the pinion, and stick 
it into the point of the cutlet ; dip the cutleta into clarified . 
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butter : after having seasoned them with salt and pepper^ 
dip them once only into crumbs of bread, but very even 
and smooth ; broil them till they are of a nice colour, and 
send them up with rich gravy, or an Italimne. 

No. 7 .^^Pigeons ct la Toulouse, 

Pick, empty, truss, and singe six young pigeons: mark 
them in a stew-pan trimmed with layers of bacon : mioisten 
with a little poele; let them stew for sixteen or twenty 
minutes. Then drain and dish them ; mask them with a 
Toulouse. (See Sauces.) 

No. %•— Pigeons a la Financiire. 

• 

For this entree you must procure youngs pigeons d la 
gautier or squabbs : singe them slightly. Melt about half 
a pound of butter, squeeze the juice of a lemon into the 
butter, and then let the pigeons be fried lightly over the 
fire twice or three times only. Then put the pigeons into 
a stew-pan trimmed with layers of bacon, pour the melted 
butter and lemon-juice over them, and then cover them 
well : it is also requisite to pour in a spoonful of poele, to 
prevent their flying. Sweat them for a quarter of an hour 
over an equal fire, and drain them, dish them nicely, and 
cover them with a Jinanciire sauce. Mind to have them 
well disgorged of all their blood, before you put them into 
the butter. 

No. 9. — Pigeons d V Aspic clair. 

Take six pigeons d la gautier, which cook as those 
above. No. 8. When done, dish them with large craw- 
fish between each pigeon, and use the aspic for sauce. 
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No. 10. — Pigeons cooked in all Manner X)f Ways. 

A^ I do not pretend to make a shew of extraordinajry 
knowledge^ by introducing a multiplicity of names^ and of 
entrees which are no longer in fashion, I shall observe only, 
that pigeons in general are rather used for garnitures than 
for entrees* In the first case, they are prepared as directed 
in No. 8. They may be dressed with peas, white or brown, 
marinade, or love-apple sauce, &c. &c. The only science 
consists in preserving their white colour. The shape is 
always the same, and with respect to the sauce, every one 
has his choice and taste. 

For the godard, or the chambord, as also for the ge- 
nerality of great garnitures, -pigeons a la gautier are re- 
quisite. 

A pigeon pie is a very plain dish, which is left to the 
management of common female cooks. To make a pigeon 
pie, put a few thin slices of beef in a dish, and the pigeons 
over them, well seasoned with salt, pepper, and spices, 
the yolks of a few eggs within the intervals, and a spoon- 
ful of broth ; cover the whole with plain paste, or with 
puff-paste, &c. 8cc. 



Ducks, Wild Ducks, 8^c. 

Ducks are fi,t to be sent up for entrees, only when they 
begin to be plump ; they are good towards Novembet* 
when they are plump and fat, but those that are sold in 
London in May, June,, or July, are nothing but skin and 
bone. Ducks, the same as woodcocks, require the fillets 
to be under-done ; but in that case the legs would be nearly 
raw, as they require a much longer time to do. Care must 
therefore be taken to stop the spit when the back is turned 
towards the fire. The legs and breast, by this means will 
be equally done. 
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No. 1. — Duck mth Tumijps. 

AvTBR having emptied, trusted, and singed the du€ik> 
mark it between layers of bacon, and moisten either 
Inth a pdile, or broth, witha little isalt. Stew the duck for 
ihfee-quarters of an hour if it is a young one ; if old or 
tough, it will require an hour: when done, drain it, and 
let it »mmer m turnip sauce to take "the taste of tuvnips* 
When ducks begin to grow old, by keeping them a few 
days, they become ^nder ; roast the >duck of a nice colour* 
When under-done, cut it in five parts, the two wings, the 
two legs and'the breast; cut six turnips in tiie shape of 
pU^es, fry them in butter with a little powdered sugar, to 
five them a good colour; when they have got a good co- 
lour, mix a spoonful of flour with them, moisten with half 
broth and half gravy of veal, season with salt and a little 
pepper, a buudte .of parsley and green onions ; skim ; when 
the turnips are done, put them into a stew-pan separately, 
and put a very little sauce with them. In the remainder 
of the sauce boil the duck till well done, then skim off the 
fat, reduce the sauce, and serve all together. 

No. 2. — Duck with small Green Peas. 

Pbepaae and cook the duck as above. When done, lay 
it with the green peas. When the duck is too large, it is 
not to be served whole, but cut into four or five pieces ; 
namely, the breast, the two wings, which otherwise are 
called fillets, the two legs and the back. Pare all the 
members properly, and make thd sauce in the followiAg 
way : take two quarts of very fine fresh green peas, put them 
into a pan with clean water, and half a quartern of fresh 
butter; mix tbe butter up with the peas,, drain the ]>eas by 
taking them out of the water with yoiiur hand, otherwise all 
the dirt would go into the cullender ; let them dry ; next 
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put into a stew-pan half a pound of the best part of bacon 
cut in squares of an inch, and a very small bit of fresh 
butter; fry the bacOn of a nice colour, then drain the fat 
and put in the peas to sweat gently. When they are all 
very green, put half a spoonful of flour, and moisten with 
boiling water. Now add the members of the duck, some 
salt and a little pepper, a very small bit of sugar, and a 
bundle of parsley and green onions. When the duck ift 
done, serve the members covered with the peas^ and take 
great care to skim off the fat. 

No. 3. — Duck with the puree of Green Peas. 

Prepabe the duck as above, and send it up with a 
puree of green peas over it (See Puree verte) or with a 
Aochepot. (See Hochepot.) 

No. 4. — Ducklings d la Bigarade4 

« 

This entree requires plump fleshy ducks: pick, empty, 
and truss them well with the legs stuck upwards. First 
roast them under-done, and make incisions in the breast, 
what the French call aiguillettes; pour the gravy that issues 
from the duck into the sauce, which must be ready made, 
in order that you may send up quickly ; a thing to be parti- 
cularly attended to. With respect to the appropriate sauce, 
see Sauces^ If you are allowed to serve up fillets only, 
then you must have three ducklings at least. Roast them 
under-done ; when properly done cut them into aiguillettes, 
that is, four out of each duck ; put them into the sauce 
with the gravy that runs from them; and send up without 
loss of time, and quite hot. As soon as you have put the 
aiguillettet into the sauce, squeeze a little juice of Mgarade 
(bitter orange) over the whole; keep stirring well, and 
serve up the fillets in the sauce. This is a dish for an 
epicure ; for a dainty palate. Do not think of dishing it 
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en couromte to give it a better appearance^ but send it up 
in the sauce^ a^d they who eat it will fare alHJie better. 
Mignonette, or coarse pepper, is required in thissauce, 
and llie entree altogether must be highly seasoned. Be- 
fore roasting the duck, blanch a handful of sage with a 
couple of onions cut into quarters ; chop them ; season 
them with a little salt and pepper, and stuff the duck ; by 
so doing it will acquire additional sayour. 

m. b.—Salmi of Wia Duck. 

If you roast a duck on purpose,, let it be under-done. 
Pare it whilst hot, and let the parings simmer in the sauce. 
Then strain the sauce through a tammy over the members, 
and let them be made hot without boiling. The sauce is 
made in the same manner as that of the rnhni of partridges, 
or as follows : cut four shalots into several pieces, a small 
bit of ham, a few bits of carrot, some parsley roots, thyme« 
bay-leaf, three cloves, a few blades of mace, five allspice, 
and a small bit of butter ; fry all this in a stew<-pan fill 
the ham has acquired a little colour, then put a little flour 
to it ; fry it a little more to do the flour; moisten with a 
glass of wine, either red or white, a ladleful of good veal 
gravy, and salt and pepper ; put all the trimmings of the 
duck to boil with this sauce ; skim off all the fat, reduce 
the sauce, and put it pver the members through a tammy, 
to warm them only; when you send up, squeeze the juice 
of a lemon over. This entree must be highly seasoned ; 
add a little Cayenne, and do not let the members boil. 

» No. G.^Members of Duck, imth the purie of Lentilles. 

PoELE the members as directed in No. 1. Drain them, 
and mask them with the puree of lentiUes. (See Puree of 
Lentilles*) 
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Ti(o.7.— Duck wkh Olives. 

This entr(e is admired only by the Italians. Poele iiie 
ducks as directed in No. 1. Pour over them the sauce aux 
oHveSf which in my opinion is no great treat. Ta(ke a bot- 
'tie of French or Itdian olives^ cut the kernel out, but 
mind to preserve the shape of the olive ; blanch them in 
boiling water to take off llie salt: if they are not too 
briny, put them into a very good Espagnole sauce, with 
the juice of a lemon, and a little Cayenne. Serve this 
sauce with duck oidy. 



No. 8* — Capilottadt oj 

If you have- any roasted ducks left, and are called upon 
for one entree more, cut the ducks as for eating, flay them, 
and let them simmer in a tihin Italienne. Fry a few slices 
,ef bread cut into the i^iape of a kite, and send up witli 
.th« juice of a lemon. 

If you should not hare any ItaUenne ready, mince a few 
shalots, boil them in vinegar, make a little browning 
(roux) which you moisten with broth or even water, and 
mix a little glaze seasoned with salt and pepper : put the 
shalots into the sauce; let it boil a few minutes ; then put 
the duck into the sauce to heat, but widiont boiling, and 
give it a high seasoning. . Such common dishes are always 
to be highly seasoned. 



harks. 



No. 1. — Larks au gratin. 

Take eighteen larks, as fat as possible ; pick and bone 
them; next season them with salt and pepper,. and stuff 
them with a farce fine, (wr a farce d quenelles; the former 
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however is preferable. Dish them nicely, . and put some 
of theyarce into the dish. Put slices of fried bread cut 
Mrhimsically between the birds. When the larks are put 
all round the dish, if there are any left put them into the 
middle ; but these latter are to be raised higher than the 
rest. Cover the whole with layers of bacon, and leave it 
in the oven for twenty minutes. Then take off the bacOn, 
drain the fat, and serve up with an Espagnok of a nice 
colour, and well seasoned. 

No. 2,--^Cai8ses of Larks, 

Bone the larks as above ; and stuff them withyJircey?/!^. 
Have ready small paper cases dipped into warm oil. Give 
the larks a round shape, put into the cases some of the 
farce, and put the larks over. Next put them on a plafond 
with some buttered paper over them, for fear they should 
dry while baking. When baked enough, dish them. If 
there is room enough, pour into the cases a little Espag- 
nole and lemon-juice ; mind to drain all the fat out. 

No. 3. — Hot raised Pies of Larks. 

Bone the larks as above: dress the pie^crust, put the 
farce in the bottom and the birds over the farce: th^i fill 
the crust with farce, dose the pie^ but leave a little hole at 
the top, to prevent the crust from breaking. Let it be 
made of a light brown colour. When done, take it out of 
the oven, take off likewise the top crust, or cover, then 
pour a ragoAt d la firumciire into the pie, after having 
drained the fat, if there is any. Do not put the top crust 
on again : send up hot with high seasoning, which brown 
entries require more than white ones. 
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. No. 4. — Larks en Croustade. 

This dish woald find few admirers, as birds in croustade, 
and even hot-raised pies, are very seldom called for. The 
nobility of this coimtry like to see what they are eating; 
they fear to meet with something they do not like in a hot 
raised pie, which they accordingly seldom touch. The 
reason of it is obvious, and justifies their aversion : the 
aforesaid hot pies being generally economical entrees, 
made of legs or such other parts of either fowl or game. 
The nobility, gentry, and epicures in general, never taste 
any part but the fillets. Larks in croustade must be done 
beforehand. Put the birds into croustades fried of a light 
brown, the inside part of which you take out with a cut- 
ter : into the vacuity put first a little farce, and the lark 
over it. Keep the birds hot till you serve up. 



Pheasants* 

It is no easy matter to meet with a pheasant possessing 
that exquisite taste which is acquired only by long keeping. 
The damp of the climate prevents their being kept so long 
as they are in other countries. The hens in general are 
more delicate. The cocks shew their age by their spurs. 
They are only fit to be eaten when the blood runs from the 
bill, which is commonly six days or a week after they have 
been killed. You may then either roast, or make entrees 
of them. The flesh of a pheasant is white, tender, and 
has a good savour if you keep it long enough ; if not, it 
* has no more savour than a common fowl, or a hen. 

No. 1. — Salmi of Pheasants a PEspagnole* 

Those articles in general, which after having been roast- 
ed, are to be put into a sauce> require to be under-done, and 
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especially pheasants. After having trussed them nicdy, 
spit them. They will be done in half an hour's time. If 
small, take the bird from the fire at the expiration of that 
time. When cold, flay and cut it, as for eating, and put 
the parings into the sauce a salmi. If you have two phea-' 
sants, you must not use the legs, but to give flavour ; as 
the breast of a pheasant is generally very fleshy, cut each 
side in three pieces, and pare them of a nice shape, cut 
likewise some slices of bread of the same shape and size, 
and fry them of a nice brown; put the flesh into a stew-pan 
covered, to prevent it from drying, and keep the trimmings 
to put into the sauce as follows : cut four shalots, a small 
bit of lean ham^ some parsley-roots, a small bit of carrot 
cut into dice, some thyme, bay-leaf, six cloves, mace, ten 
grains of allspice, and a small bit of butter ; fry all this in 
a stew-pan till the ham has a good colour ; if you have no 
brown sauce, put a spoonful of flour ; moisten with two 
glasses of Madeira and a ladleful of gravy of veal ; season 
with salt and pepper ; put the trimmings to boil with this, 
and skim ofl* all the fat ; if it should taste a little bitter, 
correct with a very small bit of sugar. Keep this sauce 
thick enough to cover the meat ; put it over the flesh through 
a tammy, and let it warm, but it must not boil. This dish, 
when well made, is most excellent : if you like to make it 
with tru£9es, put the trimmings of them to boil with the 
sauce ; have some truffles cut of the size of a nutmeg, and 
put them separately to boil in clean sauce ; when done, 
put the sauce of the truffles with the other, and put the 
truffles in the middle of the dish, when you send the dinner 
up. 

No. 2. — Croquettes of Pheasant. 

The operation is the same as for all other croquettes of 
fowl, or game ; it is only to be observed, that croquettes 
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of gaine must be sttongier than those of poultry. Yoa 
must not forget to mix a little gkze of game^ which makes 
the only difference. Serve up garnished with fried 
parsley. 

No. 3. — Hachi of Pheasant ct la Polonoise. 

Use the same method as for hachis of poultry, or of 
game. Garnish with poached eggs, but remember to 
put into it some of the glaze of game. 

No. 4. — Souffli of Pheasant. 

See No. 14, page 195, Sotz/^cs of Partridges. In ge- 
neral all entrees that are made of partridges, may likewise 
be made of pheasants ; such as aux choux, a la Monglas, 
d la Barbarie, otherwise en petit deuil, a la Givry, a la 
Crime, 8cc. &c. 
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CHAP. XIII. 



FRESH-WATER FISH, 



CARP. 

No. 1. — Broiled Carp with Caper Sauce: 

You must never use fresh-water fish unless it is alive, 
and you kill it yourself. When you have given a few 
strokes on the carp's head with a large knife, thrust your 
knife under the scales, heginning at the tail, and proceed 
to outright and left. All the scales on one side must come 
off at once, in a piece. Then do the same on the other side, 
and about the belly. When the scales have been taken 
off properly, and fione ^re lefk, the carp must be white; 
then take off the giUs, without damaging the tongue, wbieh 
is one of the most' delicate Jittrts of the carp. Make a smftit 
incision in the heck, as if you were going to eut off the 
head ; make another in the belly, but in a contrary dilu- 
tion, and as small as possible. Then with your fore-finger 
draw out the roe, intestines, and guts. Wash the carp 
well, till there is no blood left, and wipe it well ; slit both 
sides of the back, and let it marinade in a little oil, salt, 
and pepper, for about an hour, or a little more. Now lay it 
on the gridiron over a very slow itre, that it may have time 
to be well done through. When broiled on both stde», 
serve it with caper-sauce, into which you put a spoonful of 
essence of anchovies. If the carp has a soft roe, put it 
again into the hodiy with a little chopped parsley, mixed 
with a small lump of fresh butter^ salt and pepper ; then 
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sew the belly up, for fear the contents should drop out, 
and broil all together. When the carp is done, cut off the 
thread, and mask* the fish with the sauce. 

No. 2. — Carp Farcie, baked. 

After having cleansed and prepared a carp as above, 
take up one half of it, and with the flesh make a farce 
(See Farce de Carpe),with which you cover the other half, 
after having taken out the bones. Give it a pleasing shape. 
Then with a very small spoon, figure scales over it, and 
put it into the oven on a baking-pan. Take care it does 
not get too dry. When it is of a fine brown colour, cover 
it, and ascertain if it is done, by running your knife be-' 
tween the farce and the fish. Send it up to table with 
anchovy sauce, or sauce hackee. 

No. 3. — Carp au bleu, 8f au Court^bouillon. 

Take a very fine carp, cut off the gills, but keep the 
tongue. Then make as small an opening as possible to 
empty it, and wash it well, till no blood is left. Then boil 
some vinegar, and when boiling hot pour it over the fish, 
that the scales may crisp. Next wrap the carp up in a 
cloth, and stew it in a court-bouillon. When done, drain 
ity and serve it with anchovy sauce and capers. 



Court'bouillon +. 

Take three carrots, four onions, six shalots, and two 
roots of parsley, which pick and wash. Mince them. Put 

* Matk, means to coyer with the saace. 

t This 18 a very good thing in a Roman Catholic family daring Lent. It 
is always good ; only add a glafts of wine to it etery time yon use it. Use 
it for marinadtg &c. dec. 
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a small lump of butter into a stew-pan, with the above 
roots, and fry them till they begin to get brown. Moisten 
next with two bottles of red wine, a bottle of water, a 
handful of salt, dome whole pepper-corns, and a bunch of 
parsley ''and green onions, seasoned with thyme, bay- 
leaves, sweet basil, cloves, &c. Let the whole stew for 
an hour, and then strain it through a sieve, to use as oc- 
casion may require. If you should have no wine, put in 
some vinegar. The court^bouillan is better after having 
served several times than on the first day. It is a famous 
thing for stewing craw-fish. 

No. 4. — Carp d la Chambord, 

Take a very huge carp, scale and empty it as directed 
in No. 1. Have the soft roes of other small carp, which 
put into the body of the large one, after you have sea- 
soned them with chopped parsley, salt, pepper, and spices. 
Sew up the belly of the carp, and lard two squares on 
the back with very small pieces of bacon.- Next lay the 
carp in a fish-pan, with two ladles of court-bouillon, and 
put it into the oven, but mind it must be basted frequently 
with the marinade. When it is done, drain it, but take 
care you do not break it. Glaze the parts that are larded, 
and dish it with la chambord and its garnish. 

The chambord is a dish very seldom served in this coun- 
try, as the English nobility prefer sea-fish to any fresh- 
water fish, except the perch. The chambord is the same 
sauce as the Jinanciire; you have only to reduce a little of 
the marinade in which you have done the fish, whether 
carp, or jack, &c. and put into it some essence of ancho- 
vies, Cayenne, and lemon-juice. All sorts of garnish are 
required: lambs' sweetbread, cocks*-combs, mushrooms, 
truflSes, quenelles, small pigeons called squabbs, &c. 
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No. 6. — Matelotte of Carp ct la Royak. 

Take several carp, which cleanse as directed in No. L 
Cut them into thick slices ; first cut off the head, but never 
forget to take out the stone which is at the top of the 
spine, exactly about the neck, for it has a most nauseous 
bitter taste. Next cut the remainder into three equal parts^ 
and wash them well, then lay them on a clean towel to 
drain, after which put them into a stew-pan just large 
enough to contain the quantity of fish you wish to cook. 
As you are to boil the fish with wine only, if you were to 
take too large a vessel, it would require too much wine, 
which would be wasted. Sprinkle a little salt over the 
fish. Pour only as much wine as is requisite just to cover 
the carp, and let it stew over a large fire. As soon as the 
wine boils, if it is good, or unadulterated, it will catch fire. 
Red wine of course is used. Then take your pan off from 
the fire, and leave it on the comer of the stove, and make 
a sai^ce in the following manner : 

Put a quarter of a pound of butter into a stew-pan, and 
make a roux by mixing a little flour. When the roux begins 
to get brown, put in two large onions cut in quarters, and 
let them fry till they are entirely melted. Then moisten 
with some of the wine in which the fish has been stewing \ 
add a large bunch of parsley and green onions, seasoned 
with allspice, thyme, bay-leaf, &c. Pick a pint of mush- 
rooms, wash them well, turn the finest, and throw them 
into a little water and lemon-juice to keep them white. 
The parings are to be used for the improvement of the 
taste of the sauce, from which skim off all the fat ; then 
strain it through a tammy over the carp, which you 
must have drained well beforehand. You must have ready 
some small, onions, fried brown in butter, and stewed 
separately in a little broth ; and some mushrooms like- 
wise stewed separately. Then dish the carp with the 
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head in the middle. Yoa must also have some soft roes 
stewed separately in vinegar, that they may be quite firm; 
with these garnish the matelotte. Next have a dozen of 
toasts made of rasped crust of bread, a few quenelles, and 
a few craw-fish, and dish the matelotte rather high in the 
middle. Let the sauce boil, and put in a good lump of 
butter kneaded with a little flour, two spoonfuls of essence 
of anchovies, and the juice of a lemon. The sauce must 
be rather highly seasoned and thick, that it may cover well 
and adhere to the fish. The small onions and mushrooms 
are not to be omitted, but put them over the fish. 

No. 6. — Matelotte of Carp i la Marinihre. 

After having cleansed the fish as directed No. 1, put 
it into a vessel that will stand a large brisk fire. Moisten 
with some red wine according to the quantity offish ; put 
some small onions fried white in butter into the vessel^ 
with salt, pepper, spices, a bunch of parsley, and green 
onions well seasoned *". Let the whole boil till you see the 
fish is done. Handle some butter and flour, which you 
drop in small portions into this sauce, in order to thicken 
it. Have likewise some toasts, which put round your dish 
in the sauce. Season it well, and serve up quite hot, ra- 
ther highly seasoned. 



No. 7. — Petits Pates of Farce of Carp. 

&EJLfarc& for the flesh, snd pastry for the paste. These 
are only served in Roman Catholic families, on fast days. 



* I call a bunch seasoned, when thyme, bay-leaf, jpices, cloves, &c. Sit* 
have been put to it. 
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EELS. 

No. 1. — Matelotte of Eels*. 

Take one or two live eels. Throw them into the fire. 
As they are twisting about on all sides, lay hold of them 
with a towel in your hand, and skin them from head to 
tail. This method is the best, as it is the means of draw- 
ing out all the oil, which is unpalatable. Cut the eels in 
pieces without ripping the belly ; then run your knife into 
the hollow part, and turn it round to take out the entrails. 
Wash them well, that no blood may remain. Mark the 
pieces of eel in the same manner as you do the carp. The 
eel is longer in doing, but the process is the same. It 
will frequently happen that a matelotte is made of all sorts 
of fish, such as carp, tench, pike, and eels. The carp is 
sooner done than any of the other mentioned fish ; but they 
are, notwithstanding, always cooked together when they 
can be procured. 

No. 2. — Trofifons of Eels broiled a la Tartare, 

Skin the eels as above, cut the tronfons or pieces about 
four inches long, make 2i court-bouillon or marinade. Stew 
the eels in this marinade, and when they are done let them 
cool, then brush them over with yolks of eggs mixed with 
a little salt, and dip them into crumbs of bread, then into 
clarified butter, and strew over them crumbs of bread again. 

* Several gentlemen have accused me of cruelty, for recommending in my 
work that eels should be burnt alive. As my knowledge in cookery is en- 
tirely devoted to the gratification of their taste, and the preservation of their 
health, I consider it my duty to attend to what is essential to both. The blue 
skin and the oil which remain when they are skinned, are highly indigesti- 
ble. If any gentleman or lady should make the trial of both they will find 
that the burnt ones^are much healthier; but it is, afterall, left to their choice 
whether to bum or skin. 
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Broil them of a fine colour^ or bake them, and serve them 
up with a remoulade sauce, 

Remoulade Satice. — Put into a mortar, a spoonful of 
very fine chopped shalots, the yolks of two boiled eggs, a 
spoonful of mustard, salt, pepper, and a little Cayenne ; 
pound the whole well, then put gently one or two spoon- 
fuls of fine Lucca oil and a little vinegar ; rub this sauce 
through a tammy, and put the yolk of a raw egg, to pre- 
vent its turning oily : if you wish the sauce to be green, 
put a verd d'Epinard into it, and some scented vinegar, as 
Tarragon, or elder, &c. &c. 

No. 3. Tronfons of Eels a la Poulette. 

There are some people who cook eels a la poulette, in 
the same manner as a fricassee of chickens ; it is better, 
however, to stew them in a marinade, and then to make 
the sauce i la poulette separately, by taking some sauce 
toumee, which you reduce till it can take a thickening. 
Mix it with parsley chopped very fine, and small onions if 
approved of; but then they are to be done separately, and 
stewed in a little broth and salt. Drain them, and put them 
into the sauce after having thickened it. Let it be sea- 
soned pretty highly with salt, pepper, and the juice of a 
lemon. Let the eels continue in the sauce for ten minutes 
before you send the dinner up to table. If you should 
have no sauce toumee, make a little white roux (See 
Sauces), moisten with either water or broth, to which add 
a bunch of parsley and green onions, pepper, salt, a small 
white onion, a few mushrooms, and a little glaze. When 
your sauce has been boiling for half an hour, that the flour 
may be well done, take out the parsley and onions, skim 
the sauce, mix a little chopped parsley and the juice of a 
lemon with the thickening, and serve up hot. 
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No. 4. — Eek baked. 

Prepare the eels as above, but open the belly in order 
to draw out the intestines and blood. Roll it round, put ^ 
a stuffing into it, and fasten it with a skewer. Then bake 
it in a marinade, or a little court-bouillon. When it is of a 
brown colour, glaze it, and serve under it an Italienne,mth 
which you mix half a quarter of a pound of butter. Add 
to it a spoonful of essence of anchovies. 

No. 5. — Tronfons of Eels larded and glazed. 

This entree never looks well, as the tronfom will not 
stand upright. Strip the eels, however, as above, cut the 
tronfons of an equal size, and lard them. Next marktiiem 
in a stew-pan rubbed round with butter. Have ready a 
marinade, and moisten with a few spoonfuls only. When 
the eel is done, contrive that the tronfons shall not be 
crooked, and glaze them of a fine brown. Send them up 
with caper sauce, to which you have added a spoonful of 
essence of anchovies. 



PIKE. 

No. 1. — Pike a la Polonoise. 
See No. 24, page 87, 

No. 2. — Pike with Genevoise Sauce. 

After having merely emptied and washed the pike, 
without scaling it, mark a marinade with carrots, onions, 
parsley roots, thyme, bay-leaves, sweet basil, cloves, and a 
few stalks of parsley. Stew all these in a little butter over 
a slow fire. When the roots are become tender, moislen 
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* them with Madeira wine, and let the marinade stew on. 
When it is done enough, strain it through a sieve over the 
pike, which you have taken care to lay in the narrowest 
vessel you can procure, so as to use no more wine than is 
requisite for the sauce. Mind not to put much salt, as the 
moistening is used for the sauce. When the pike is done, 
drain it immediately, that you may scrape off all the scales 
on both sides. Then put it back into the vessel where it 
was boiled, and pour in a little of the liquor to keep it 
warm, and to prevent its getting dry. Make a roux, but 
not too high in colour, which en maigre you must moisten 
with wine alone ; but en gras you add two good spoonfuls 
of gravy of veal, with some parings of mushrooms, and a 
bunch of parsley and green onions. Let these stew till 
the sauce no longer smells of flour. Then strain it through 
a tammy, and add a good lump of butter kneaded with 
flour, a spoonful of essence of anchovies, and the juice of 
a lemon. 

N. jB. — You must use white wine in preference to red ; 
it will then differ, besides, from a matelotte. 

No. 3. — Pike with Dutch Sauce. 

Scale the pike and take off* the gills, without opening 
the belly. You must empty it at the head. Make z. farce 
vnth two handfuls of crumbs of bread, and the same quan- 
tity of beef-suet {en maigre you use butter instead of suet), 
the yolks of two eggs, or two whole eggs, a little milk, a 
large quantity of chopped parsley, a little thyme, salt, and 
pepper, and shalots chopped very fine, if approved of. Mix 
this very fine, and put the whole into the belly of the pike. 
Then trim 9i plafond or baking-dish, with layers of bacon, 
that the pike may not burn and stick to it. Fasten the 
fish's tail in its mouth with a little skewer. Break a few 
eggs into an earthen-pan, with a little pepper and salt 
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Brush the pike all over with the beaten eggs^ and powder 
it over with crumbs of bread ; then baste it all over with 
clarified butter, and powder it with crumbs of bread 
' again : baste it afresh with butter, and then bake it in the 
oven, till it is of a fine colour. Send it up to table over 
a cloth, and serve up separately the Dutch sauce. If you 
send up two pikes, let one be green, and the other yellow. 
The green one is made by mixing a large quantity of 
chopped parsley with the crumbs of bread, before you 
powder the fish over with them. 

No. 4. — Baked Pike, French way. 

Prepare the pike as above, but instead of stuffing it 
with the aforesaid farce, stuff it with a farce ct quenelles. 
Mind you bind the head, which is liable to break. Make a 
marinade*, a small quantity will do, as it is improper that 
pike should be drenched with it ; indeed there will be 
quite enough if it reaches the middle of the fish. Baste it 
frequently with some of the moistening, that it may take a 
fine colour, which is not easily obtained, as you have not 
used crumbs of bread. When it is done, drain it. Take 
some of the marinade to mark a butter sauce in this way ; 
put a good lump of butter and a spoonful of flour into a 
stew-pan ; moisten with the seasoning, but do not allow 
the sauce to boil. Add to this a spoonful of essence of 
anchovies and the juice of a lemon. Serve the sauce 
under the fish without masking f. If the pike is not of a 
fine colour, you should add some fine capers to the sauce; 
and in that case, mask the fish over with it. 

• See Marinade, 

f Masking, or covering with the sauce. 
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No. 6.— Pifte, Sauce d Matehtte, 

Empty it as directed No. 2. Stew it in a marinade au 
vinaigre, and mask it with the sauce a mateloite, after hav- 
ing removed the scales^ as in No. 2. The sauce matelotte 
is to be made with red wine. If you wish to make a ma- 
telotte of pike, do it in the same way as the other mate- 
lottes ; boil the fish in wine, and use the wine to make the 
sauce as usual. 

No. 6.— Fillets of Pike d la Mdtre d^Hdtel. 

Take up the fillets of a moderat^sized pike, divest 
them of the skin, and cut them into equal pieces, that th^y 
may be dished nicely. Mark them in a saiUc pan with 
some clarified butter, pepper, and salt. When just going 
to send them up to table, sautez them over a large fire, 
that they may be white and firm, and turn them on the 
other side. When they are done, drain and dish them en 
miroton, and serve them up with the maitre d'h&tel d pois- 
son; the same as for fillets of soles. 

No. 7. — Fillets of Pike d la Marichale. 

Take the pike and skin it as above. Cut the fillets in 
the shape of cutlets, and powder a little salt and pepper 
ov2r them. Beat the yolks of two eggs in a pan, with 
which brush the fillets over, and then strew crumbs of 
bread over them. Next dip them into clarified butter, and 
into crumbs of bread, to give them a second coat. Make 
those crumbs quite level. Lastly, broil the fillets over a 
slow, but equal fire. Dish them en miroton, and send 
them up with a white poivrade. Put into a small stew-pan 
two spoonfuls of Tarragon vinegar, let it reduce to half, and 
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add to it three spoonfuls of sauce ttmrme ; thicken it with 
Ae yolk of an egg, add to it half a quartern of fresh but- 
ter, some salt, pepper, and the juice of half a lemon ; work 
the sauce to make it smooth. 

No. 8. — Fillets of Pike a la Turque. 

Prepare the fillets as in No. 6. Wash some rice quite 
clean, and blanch it. Make it swell soft in some good 
consomme. Let it be done thoroughly, keep it thick, and 
season it well. Add a few spoonfuls ofveloute, and a little 
thick cream, still preserving it thick and firm, that it may 
be dished in a pyramid or dome, in the centre of the dish, 
and the fillets all round. Mask* the fillets, but not the 
rice. You may serve up either with the maitre d'hdtel, or 
the ravigotte, (See Sauces.) 

No. 9. — Pike cl la Chambord. 
Exactly the same thing as carp, No. 4. 



PERCH. 

Perch is a fish that is held in high estimation. Its flesh 
is white and delicate ; it is easily digested, and is particu- 
larly recommended to those invalids who have a weak, 
debilitated stomach. 

No. 1. — Perch a la Water-fish. 

Empty the perch. Wash it well in several waters. 
Mark in a stew-pan a white marinade, composed of shreds 
of parsley and of parsley roots, a few carrots, and two or 
three green onions cut into fillets. Stew the whole in a 

* AfeuAr, or cover with the sauce. 
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little butter. When die roots begin to get soft^ moisten 
with boiling water^ and a glass of white wine, salt, pepper, -^ 
&c. Let the whole stew well, and pour that marinade over 
the fish, which stew for about ten minutes. Then drain 
and scale it nicely, preserving, however, the red fins. 
When the perch is quite clean, stick those red fins into the 
partition of the fillet, to shew what the fish is. As it is 
very liable to break, put it with care into a saute pan, co- 
vered with some of the liquid, to keep it warm, reduce the 
remainder of the liquid almost to glaze ; have some parsley 
roots cut as for Julienne soup, some leaves of parsley 
blanched very green, and two spoonfuls of good bechamel le; 
add to it the reduction, some salt, pepper, the juice of 
halfalemon> and half a quartern of fresh butter: after hav- 
ing drained the perch, dish it, and cover it with the sauce. 

No. 2. — Perch plain boiled, or Water Suchet. 

Empty and wash the perch as above. Trim a stew-pan 
with parsley roots, a bunch of parsley, a little salt, and a 
few grains of com pepper, which you must count, that you 
may take every one out when the water has boiled for half 
an hour. Put the perch into the water, and boil them 
speedily, that they may be more firm. Then take out the 
bunch of parsley ;.and throw into the liquor some leaves of 
parsley that have been blanched very green. Serve up the 
fish in a deep-bottomed dish, with the liquor and the roots, 
which must be cut into fillets of about an inch long and an 
eighth wide, send up with slices of bread and butter on a 
plate, the liquor must be rather salt. 

No. 3.— Perch a la Maitre d'H6tel. 

Let them be prepared and cooked as above. Remember 
that you must preserve thejed fins, which you stick into 
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tlie middle part, instead of leaving them in their mtufal 
place. After you have drained the fish, mask it with a 
maitre cPhdteL 

No; 4. — Terch plain boiled, Dutch Sauce. 

After having emptied the fish, scale them well, and boil 
them, with water and salt, for a quarter of an hour. Serve 
them up on a cloth, with parsley quite green all round, 
and send up the Dutch sauce separately. 



TENCH. 

Tench is a fish which real epicures think very little of; 
yet it is more admissible in a matelotte than in any other 
way. However, it may be dressed either broiled, au courU 
bouillon^ orfarcie, the same in every respect as a carp. 
(See Carp). 

No. 1. — Fried Tench. 

After having scaled and empted the tench, split the 
back of the fish, but take care not to touch the belly, for 
if you do it will divide. Let it pickle for three hours in 
vinegar, salt, pepper, stalks of parsley, and onions. Then 
drain it and dip it into fioiur. Fry it of a fine colour and 
quite firm. The dripping must be very hot. This you try 
with a drop of water, which being thrown into the drip- 
ping, occasions a noise, if it is in a proper state. Send it 
up to table on a cloth, with fried parsley all round ; if you 
have a soft roe, fry it likewise, and serve it in the middle. 



TROUT, AND SALMON-TROUT. 

Trout is never good unless it is caught in running wa- 
ter; indeed it is seldom to be found elsewhere. It is to be 
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cooked, or dress«d in the same manner as salmon, and is 
generally better and more delicate. 

No. 1. — Trout au court-bouillon. 

Empty the trout without making a large opening in the 
belly. Wash it well ; wrap it up in a cloth, fasten both 
ends with a bit of packthread, and bind the middle, or 
body, but not too tight. Then stew it in a court-bouillon. 
(See Court'bouillon). When the trout is done, drain it, 
unfold the cloth, and send it up to table on another clean 
cloth, with green parsley all round. Send up the Dutch 
sauce in a boat. 

No. 2. — Trout with Genevoise Sauce. 

After having emptied th§ trout, fasten the head with 
packthread, and stew it (without having removed the 
scales) with marinade. This is to be dressed exactly in the 
same manner as the pike (See Pike d la Genevoise), only 
put a little more cloves with this sauce, and make it with 
red wine instead of white. All red fish must be dressed 
with red wine in preference to white. When the trout is 
done, take off the scales and skin, and put it again to 
warm with some of the liquor. 

No. 3. — Fillets of Trout a VAurore. 

Take up the fillets of three trouts with the skin off. 
Pare them in the shape of hearts. Put them into a saute 
pan with clarified butter, salt, and pepper. Sautez * them 
on a clear fire, turn them over, and when they are done, 
dish them en miroton, and masTc them with the sauce a Vau- 
rore. Sauce d Vaurore is the white sharp sauce : put some 
lobster spawn to make it red. 

* Sautez means, set them to fry briskly. 
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No. 4.— Baked Trout. 

Having emptied and scaled the trout, put a stuffing 
well seasoned into the belly, then tura it tound, with its 
tail fixed in its mouth. Put the fish in a small quantity 
of marinade, so that it may be just coyered. Baste it 
frequently, and let it be made of a fine colour. When it 
is done> reduce one half of the liquor in which the trout 
has been stewing, put in a good lump of fresh butter 
kneaded with flour, with a little essence of anchovies, a 
few fine capers, salt and pepper, if the sauce is not suf-* 
ficiently seasoned ; but be careful, when you use anchor- 
vies, not to put too much salt. Then squeeze the juice 
of a lemon, drain the fish, send it up to table, with the 
sauce imder it, but without masking, or covering. 

No. 6. — Trout plain boiled. 

After having emptied, scaled, and washed the fish^ 
have some boiling water ready, into which put the trout 
with a good handful of salt only, but no vinegar, as it spoils 
the colour of the fish. When it is done, drain it well, and 
serve it up on a clean cloth, garnished with parsley. Send 
up the lobster sauce separately in a boat, or the Dutch 
sauce. The length of time it should boil, is left to the 
judgment of the cook ; the size determines the time. 



LAMPREY. 

Although very few people are partial to this fish, 
some, however, like it enmatelotte; it is then to be cooked 
in the same manner as the eel. You must notice, however, 
that the lamprey requires a very long time before it is 
done. Make a sauce d matelotte (See Sauces), wherein you 
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let your fish simmer for an hour and a half» or two hours 
if the fish is of a largei size. 

No. 1. — Craw'Fish. 

Craw-fish is good only when it does not spawn, for 
then it is most nauseously bitter. Wash it well in several 
clean waters, till the water remains perfectly limpid and 
bright. Trim a stew-pan with a few slices of carrots, 
onions, roots and stalks of parsley, thyme, bay-leaves, 
two cloves, salt, pepper, a glass of vihegar, and some 
water. Let the whole stew for an hour, drain it through 
a sieve, and put the live craw-fish into the seasoning. 
Keep stirring them almost without interruption, that they 
may be done all alike, for twenty minutes. Keep them in 
the seasoning till you send them up to table, as they take 
a better flavour. 

No. 2. — Craw'Fish a la Pouleiie. 

When the best craw-fish have been sent to table pisun, 
take the smaller ones and pick off the lesser claws; cut 
the large ones in half, beard them, pick the tail ; put all 
these in a cloth, and shake them well, that there may be 
no water left. Then take two spoonfuls of veloute (See 
Sauces), a quarter of a pound of butter, some pepper and 
salt, chopped parsley, a little cavice, and the juice of a 
lemon. Toss the craw-fish in this sauce, which must be 
thick, and send up to table quite hot. 

No. 3. — Bisque of Craw-Fish. 

This is a potage which is sent to table on gala days 
only, when you are obliged to make a frequent change 
o{ pot ages. Take the best craw^-fish you can procure, 
according to the quantity you may want. Five or six 
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dozen at least are generally requisite. If you boil the 
craw-fish expressly for the occasion, you must not put vi- 
negar. Lay aside two dozen and a half of the finest tails^ 
that remain whole. The rest» with all the meat, and fleshy 
parts of the inside> pound in a mortar with the flesh of 
the breasts of two roasted fowls or chickens. Previously, 
have soaked or boiled in rich broth, the crumb of two 
French penny loaves. Put that also into the mortar^ with 
the yolks of three eggs boiled hard. Pound the whole 
together. Next put the shells of the craw-fish to boil in 
a little broth ; then take some of the liquor to dilute the 
puree with, which rub through a tammy. Now boil a pint 
and a half of cream, which you keep continually stirring 
round, in order to^ prevent a scum from rising. Pour that 
cream into the potage, and season it well. Have the red 
spawn of a lobster well pounded, dilute it with some of 
the broth, and mix it with your soup, or potage. Keep it 
hot, without its boiling. Soak a few rounds of bread, 
which lay at the bottom of the tureen. Pour your bisque 
into the tureen, over the bread ; place the tails that you 
have laid aside previously, all round the tureen over the 
soup, and serve up hot. Mind the soup is not to be too 
thick ; and season it of a good flavour. 

No. 4. — Crato-Fishfor Entrees. 

Your craw-fish, in this case, must be dressed as di- 
rected in No. I. They never seiye but for a garnish, and 
then the small claws must always be taken off*. Mind that 
you beard the fish, take ofi' all the small claws, and that 
it is of a fine colour. Thus prepared, they may be used 
for either chambords, godards, matehttes, Jricassees, pates 
chauds, aspics, &c. &c. 

There are many other sorts of fresh-water fish that 
seldom are sent to table, which are found in sleeping 
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MraterSf and which accordingly shall not be mentioned 
here. Those who fancy them^ however, may either broil 
or fry them, as they would a carp. 



Aloze, Shad. 

This fish is held in high estimation in France, and espe- 
cially in Paris. It must be'scaled, emptied, and washed 
nicely. Next it is to be marinaded in a little oil, with 
pepper and salt. It is necessary to split it, that the salt 
may penetrate. Broil it on both sides over a slow fire. It 
will be done in the course of one hour. When it is done, 
let it be served with caper sauce, or with sorrel, not puree, 
but what is calledy^irce. 



e 
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CHAP. XIV. 



SALT-WATE3 FISH 



No. l.—Turbot. 

A TUBBOT of a middling size is preferable to any other. 
When very large, the meat is tough and thready. It is 
customary in France, and the same must be done in every 
country, to empty the fish, and to wash out all the blood. 

Some gentlemen are much mistaken with regard to the 
freshness of the turbot: I have ascertained by many years 
observation, that a turbot kept two or three days is much 
better eating than a very fresh one : it certainly depends 
much on the quality of the fish, but if it is boiled with care 
and attention, its having been kept is a great improve- 
ment to it. If you are obliged to wait after it is done, it 
is better not to leave the fish in the water ; keep the water 
boiling, but put the fish over the steam, covered with a 
damp cloth. When the dinner is called for, dip the fish 
again into the water; by this means it never loses its 
quality. (See Turbot, No. 1, page 80.) 

No. 2. — Fillets of Turbot d la Marechale. 

Take the fillets of a moderate-sized turbot, skin them, 
and cut each fillet into equal pieces, either oval, or in the 
, shape of hearts. Season them with salt and pepper. Then 
beat the yolks of two or three eggs in a plate, and brush 
the fillets over with them, next dip them into crumbs of 
bread, then into clarified butter, and next into bread again. 
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Broil them till they are of a fine colour, on a slow but 
equal fire. Dish them en couronne, and pour over a white 
sharp sauce. (See 1^0.25, page 11.) 

No. 3. — Fillets of Turbot i la Crime. 

This is an entree o{ desserte*. When your turbot is 
returned from table, immediately take up the fillets, and 
skin th^m; you must do this while they are hot, as it will 
occasion a great waste to trim them when cold. The next 
day you must scollop your fillets, as equally as possible. 
Have a sauce a la crime quite hot; put the fillets into it, 
keep them hot, and in due time send them up in a dish 
garnished with a bordure, or in a volau vent. 

The cream sauce may be made in two difierent ways ; 
first, if you have bechamelle in the larder, put into a 
stew-pan three spoonfuls of it, a quarter of a pound of 
very fresh butter, two spoonfuls of very good cream, some 
salt, and a little Cayenne : mix the whole well, and put 
either the sauce over the fish, or the fish into the sauce, if 
it is for Q.'vol au vent. If you have no bechamelle, put into 
a stew-pan a table spoonful of flour, a quarter of a pound 
of butter, two or three spoonfuls of cream, salt, a little 
Cayenne, and a small bit of glaze. Do not let this sauce 
boil, only melt it till it is thick. 

No. 4. — Gratin of Fillets of Turbot au VeloutL 

This is another entree of desserte. Proceed as above. 
No. 3. Cut a few slices of bread, one inch broad and a 
quarter of an inch thick. Dip them into an omelette of one 
single egg. Stick them on the border of a dish, which lay 
on the corner of a little stove. As you stick on the bread, 
turn the dish ; when you have completed the circle, put a 

* I caU entrve of desserte, what is left from the preceding day. 

8 2 
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spoonful or two of velouti, and let it gratim in the centre 
of the dish. Next take more of the same veloute, to which 
you add a quarter of a pound of -butter, and mix this on the 
stove without boiling. Keep this sauce thick; pour into it 
a little thick cream ; season it well ; put your scollops into 
the sauce, and the whole into the dish in which you have 
gratine the veloute. Now level with your knife, and strew 
crumbs of bread over them equally ; Iftat a bored ladle, put 
a lump of butter into it, and baste the scollops with it ; let 
them have another coat of crumbs of bread, baste them 
again, and let them get a good colour with the salamander: 
When the gratin has got a good colour, tak^ off the slices 
of bread that you had previously stuck round the dish, to 
make room for others that have been fried in butter of a 
fine colour. If you have a deep dish, the first border will 
not be wanted, only the second, which makes the dish 
look better ; if you trim and fry your bread nicely, it makes 
a beautiful entree. 

No. 6. — Volau Vent d' Escalopes de Turbot, au bon Beurre. 

This is an excellent entree of desserte. Be particular in 
cleaning the fillets of the turbot when returned from table, 
as directed No. 3. Cut them in scollops, and put them 
into a stew-pan, well covered, to prevent their getting dry. 
With regard to the sauce, take six spoonfuls o( sauce tour- 
nee, which reduce with two spoonfuls of consomme. When 
the sauce is reduced, thicken it with the yolks of two eggs, 
and refine yaur sauce with at least a quarter of a pound of 
the best butter. If you should have any thick cream, put 
in a little, as it will make the sauce mellower ; lastly, sea- 
son well, put the scollops with the sauce, keep them hot, 
and send up the whole to table in a vol au vent. (See tW 
au vent.) 
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No. 6. — Petites Timballes of Fillets of Turbot 

d la Venitienne. 

This is an entree of desserte, held in high estimation. 
It requires but very little flesh of the fish to make it. Cut 
whatever is left of the turbot into dice« as small as possi- 
ble. For the sauce^ take three spoonfuls of hot bechamelle, 
to which add a good lump of butter, salt, white fine pep- 
per, a little parsley chopped very fine, and well squeezed 
in a towel, that it may not give a green colour to the 
sauce. Then put a little cavice ; that of Mackay's, which 
is the best, is the composition which agrees the most 
with all fish sauces, particularly when kept many years. 
Keep stirring your sauce» which is generally called work- 
ing it. We call it vanmr, taking up the sauce in a ladle, 
and pouring it perpendicularly into the stew-pan, repeat- 
ing th^ operation frequently, and very quick, to make 
the sauce transparent. When it is mellow, and of a good 
taste, throw in the small dice of turbot, keep them hot, 
and when ready to send up to table, garnish the little 
timballes^ with the turbot. Let them lay for a moment 
in the oven, and serve tbem up hot. If you have no Ae- 
chamelle, you must make use of the sauc^ i la crime. 
(See No. 3, page 259.) 

No. 7. — Turhotin broiled with Caper Sauce. 

After having emptied and washed the fish cleap, make 
an incision in the back, down to the bone ; then wipe it 
quite dry ; next lay it in a dish to marinade in salt, pepper, 
and sweet oil ; put in very little oil, as it requires only 
sufficient to prevent it from drying. Half an hour, or even 
three-quarters of an hour before dinner-time, broil the fish 
over a slow fire. It is requisite to lay some straws op the/ 

^ * TinibaUe is the pastry made in the dariole mould. 
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gridiron, to prevent its making black streaks on the tur- 
botf which broil on both sides, and serve up with caper 
sauce. 



BRILL. 

This is very delicate, and very luscious eating when 
broiled, with caper sauce. It is to be cooked exactly in 
the same manner as the turbotin, No. 7. It is also eaten 
like turbot, and is almost as good. When very fresh, you 
may use it for fillets, and for every entree the same as 
turbot. (See Turbot, plain and cooked.) 

No. 1. — John Dory, 

John Dory is a fish of hideous aspect, but of which 
the meat is very delicate. Cook it in the same manner 
as the turbot ; and when broiled, send it up with caper or 
anchovy sauce. 

No. 2. — John Dory boiled, with Lobster Sauce. 

John Dory is boiled exactly the same as a turbot ; 
and the sauce is the same. Put parsley round it, particu- 
larly in the opening of the head. 



SALMON. . 

Salmon fi^pm the Thames is the most esteemed, and 
&eUs accordingly. Salmon is served indiscripiinately, plain^ 
or as an en^ree^ entremets, &c. Crimped salmon fetches the 
hig^iest price, and is the only one introduced at the table 
of a true connoisseur: 

No. 1. — Slices of Crimped Salmon, with Lobster Sauce. 
See Salmon, No. 5, page 81. 
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No. 2. — Slices of Crimped Salmon broiled, with Caper Sauce. 

Marikadb your slices of salmon in a little olive oil, 
with salt and pepper. Three quarters of an hour before 
you send up, broil them on a very slow fire, on both sides. 
When it is done, take off the skin, and drain it on a clean 
towel to draw out all the oil Dish it, and mask it with 
the i^aper sauce. Let it be imderstood that your gridiron 
must be put on a slope, with a plafond under the fore-feet 
to receive the oil, which, if it fell into the fire, the smoke 
of it would spoil the fish, and besides fill the kitchen with 
smoke and stench. (The sauce as in No. 4, page 81.) 

No. 3. — Cutlets of Salmon sautez d, la Mattre d^HSteL 

Cut some slices* of salmon in the shape of chops. Put 
them into a satite pan with some clarified butter, pepper, 
and salt, and sautez or toss them when dinner-time is 
come, over an equal fire. Drain the butter well, and dish 
the slices of salmon en couronne. Send up with a maitre 
d^ hotel. For salmon, you must not use any cream, as this 
fish is already heavy for the stomach ; put into a stew-pan 
thite spoonfuls of sauce toumee well reduced ; add to it a 
thickening of one egg, and refine the sauce with a quarter 
of a pound of Epping butter, some salt, a little Cayenne 
the juice of half a lemon, and some parsley chopped very 
fine ; work this sauce very fine, and use it wheQ wanted. 

No. 4. — Salad of Salmon. 

This is an entremet which is recurred to on economical 
principles, when there is any salmon left. Let it cool, and 
cut it nicely into hearts, or square lozenges. Decorate 
these with fillets of anchovies, pickled cucumbers, fine 
capers, and chopped eggs, to which add a few hearts of 
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lettuce. Then make the sauce as follows: if you should 
have some jelly, make a kind of mayonaise. Put three 
Bpoonfuls of oii> one spoonful of vinegar, with an equal 
quantity of jelly seasoned with pepper, salt^ and chopped 
ravigotte. Beat all these over ice, till they are of a white 
colour, and decorate your salad with this mayonaise, and a 
few lumps of jelly, cut of different shapes. Avoid making 
any decorations that are liable to tumble down. A plain 
good salad is eaten in preference to any other. Grand 
decorations are intended to ornament the centre of the 
table, whereas what is to be eaten must be plain and good. 
Above all things, avoid introducing artificial colours. 
Nature has supplied you with nasturtium, red and white 
beet-root, beans of two colours white and green, chervil. 
Tarragon, burnet, &c. ; besides, you have white or yellow 
omelettes. Never put any fish into a salad of fowl, for if 
the fowl tastes of fish, what will you have your salads 
maigres taste of? Iti summer-^time, you have asparagus, 
artichoke-bottoms, cauliflowers, &c. 

Salmon is also cooked in various other ways, which 
ought not to be done. This fish being oily, will not ad- 
mit of so many metamorphoses. I have seen salmon-pies 
sent to table, petty patties, and scollops of salmon in paper 
cases, croquettes ditto, and bonne morue, all which erUrees 
are good for nothing ; and the best proof of the truth of 
this assertion is, that no one will ever taste them. If, not- 
withstanding you would wish to try, the process is the 
same as for dressing turbot, or haddock. However, if you 
will follow my advice, you will never attempt any other 
entrees but those herein described. 

No. 6. — Salmon, with Gettevoise Sauce* 

Scale, empty, and wash your salmon clean. Then 
follow the method prescribed at No. 6, page 82. 
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No. S.-^Salmon, matelotte Same. 

Make a marinade, in which stew the salmon. When it 
is done, pick off the scales carefully. Pour the marinade 
over the salmon to keep it hot. Then make a sauce mate' 
htte in the following manner : put a good bit of butter 
and two spoonfuls of flour into a stew-pan, and make 
a rotix. When it begins to colour, throw four or six 
onions into your rmix, and let them melt : keep Stirring with 
a wooden spoon. Then moisten with a bottle of red wine ; 
add a few spoonfuls of the marinade in which you have 
stewed the salmon, some trimmings of mushrooms, a 
bunch of parsley and green onions well seasoned, and a 
small piece of glaze ; season the whole, and put a little 
sugar to correct the acidity of the wine ; skim the grease, 
and keep the sauce thick. In case it should not be thick 
enough to nmsk with, add a small bit of butter kneaded 
with flour, a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, some 
essence of anchovies, the juice of a lemon, and some salt 
and pepper. Drain your fish, and mask it with the sauce, 
after having strained it through a tammy. 



STURGEON. 

, No. I. — Bx>ast Sturgeon. 
See No. 29, page 89. 

No. 2.— 'Baked Sturgeon. 

The same process as above. Moke 2l marinade, and pour 
it into a vessel large enough to contain the fish, which 
cover with buttered paper, to prevent its getting too high 
a colour. Baste frequently with the mamiade. When the 
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sturgeon is done, have the sauce made as No. 29, page 89, 
and use it to mfkik the fish* 

No. S.-^Sturgeon d la Ude. 

Boil the sturgeon in salt and water. When it is done, 
drain and mask it -with the following sauce : reduce in a 
small stew-pan four spoonfuls of elder vinegar. When it 
is half reduced, put in six spoonfuls of veloute, or rather 
a quantity proportionate to the size of the fish, half a 
spoonful of cavice, a quarter of a pound of butter, and 
some salt and pepper. Work this sauce well ; drain the 
fish, and mask it with the sauce. In order to keep it 
thick and white, mix with it a little thick cream. 

No. 4. — Blanquette of Sturgeon a la Paysanne, 

y^HBii you have some roasted sturgeon returned, keep 
it to make a blanquette. Pare some round pieces nicely, 
of the size of half-a-crown, and put them into a sauce d 
blanquette, to which you add a little chopped parsley, 
and the juice of a lemon. This blanquette is sent to table 
like all others in a vol au vent, or a casserole an ris. 

No. 5. — Blanquette of Sturgeon, with Green Peas. * 

If you have any sturgeon left, that is still very fresh, 
make a blanquette with peas, which not requiring to be 
highly seasoned, will admit only of fish which is extremely 
sweet. After having simmered the peas as they are always 
prepared for the second course, take three spoonfuls of 
sauce toumee, and reduce it with four spoonfuls of the 
peas: add a very small bit of sugar. When your sauce 
is very thick, put to it a thickening of two yolks of eggs^ 
then put the sturgeon to it, and serve either in a vol au 
vent, or in a bardure of pptatoes. Observe, that iu this 
entrie the seasoning must be very mild. 
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No. 6. — Croquettes of Sturgeon. 

Sturgeon is a fish absolutely resembling veal ; when 
fresh^ it is as white as the finest veal. If it is red, there b 
nothing to be done with it. If there is any returned, of a 
very good white, but not a suflScient quantity to make a 
croquette, make small timballes (See Pastry) ; cut the stur- 
geon into dice, and put them into a sau^e similar to that 
mentioned (No. 6. — Timbalks de Turbot.) After having 
cut enough fish into dice to make the croqitettes, take a 
veloute reduced, and some mushrooms cut into dice, to 
which add a small lump of butter, salt, &c. and put the 
fish into that sauce. Let them cool, and then dip them 
into crumbs of bread, as prescribed for other croquettes. 
Serve some fried parsley in the centre of the dish. 



COD, 

No. I.— Corf with Oyster Stmce* 

After having emptied the cod, you maert open the 
sound or white skin of the belly, wash it carefully all along 
the bone, that there may be no blood remaining* Mind 
that the fish is absolutely white, then lay it on a fish plate, 
and put it into the kettle with salt and boiling spring 
water : as soon as you see the fish boil fast, slacken it, 
and let it boil more gently, or else the outside will be done 
and the middle will be raw : as it is not easy to fix the 
time that it ought to remain in the water, you must judge 
according to the size of the fish ; when done, drain it, 
and serve it on a napkin garnished with green parsley. 
(See Oyster Sauce, No. 94, p. 39.) 

No. 2. — Cod with Cream Sauce. 

Prepare and boil the cod as above. But after having 
draitied it, take the skin ofi*, and mask the fish with the 
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cream sauce which follows : put into a stew-pan half a 
pound of very fresh butter^ and a spoonful of flour; 
moisten this with a pint of cream ; add some salt, a very 
little Cayenne, and one spoonful of essence of anchovies ; 
put all this on the stove, and let the sauce thicken with- 
out boiling ; work it well, and cover the fish with it. 

No. 3. — Scollops of Cod en bonne Morue. 

This is an entree of desserte. If you have any cod left, 

take up all the flakes, taking care to leave no skin nor 

bones. Have a cream sauce as above, or else take three 

spoonfuls of bichamelle and a good bit of butter ; work 

them over the stove, and season with pepper and salt. 

When the sauce is well mixed with the butter, put in the 

scollops, and stir them well, that the fish may imbibe the 

sauce properly. Let the fish stand a moment till it is 

cold, then make a bordure round the dish, with slices of 

bread firied in butter. Dish the scollops, level them smooth 

with your knife, dust them over with crumbei of bread, and 

baste them with butter ; repeat both these operations ; use 

the salamander to give the fish a colour, and serve up with 

toasts of bread, one round, one oblong, alternately, so as 

to be ornamental. 

No. 4.—- Fo/ ati Vetit of Scollops of Cod a la Crime. 

This is another entree of desserte, but much the same as 
that above ; it is as good as if it were fresh made, which, 
by the by, should always be the case when company is 
invited. Make the same sauce as for that above, only 
keep it a little thinner. Put your vol au vent into a dish, 
and put in the scollops only when you are going to send 
your dinner up. En maigre use the cream sauce, p. 267. 
If you put in (he fish too soon, it makes the paste soft. 
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No. 6. — Scollops of Cod H la Maitre d^Hdtel. 

Make a maitre d^hdtel, into which put the scollops ; sea- 
son them pretty high^ and add the juice of a lemon. Send 
them up to table quite hot, for a cold dinner is good for 
nothing, particularly fish. 



SALT COD. 

No. l.—Salt Cod a la Maitre d^ Hotel. 

The black skinned ones are generally reckoned the best. 
Be particular in having the salt well soaked out, put the 
fish into cold water, and put it on the fire. Let it be done 
in a large vessel, that it may have plenty of room. The mo- 
ment it is beginning to boil, take it off the fire, and keep 
it in the water well covered ; it then will be tender, but, if 
it should boil, it will be tough and thready. Make a maitre 
d'hdtel with half a pound of butter, a spoonful of flour, 
four or five spoonfuls of water, and a little salt. Taste the 
fish, and if required put a little more salt and pepper. 
Then put it on the fire without allowing it to boil. When 
the sauce begins to thicken, work it well, that it may be 
more mellow. Have some parsley chopped very fine, mix 
a pinch of it with a little glaze and the juice of a lemon. 
Then taste the sauce. If it be too brown, put in a little 
thick cream, which will make it both whiter and more 
mellow. Take away the skin and bones of the fish, and 
put it into the sauce, shaking it gently for fear of breaking 
it. Send it up either in a vol au vetft, or in a deep dish 
with croutons of puff-paste. 
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No. 2. — Salt Cod d la Pravenfale. 

Aft«r haring drawn out the salt, and done the fish as 
above, pound two or three heads of garlicky which throw 
into a stew-pan with two spoonfuls of oil, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, a little salt, and some coarse pepper* 
Continue shaking the stew-pan with its contents. Put in 
the salt fish quite hot, and keep shaking till the whole 
is well mixed together. If you should find that it is not 
mellow enough, add a little oil, and a spoonful of veloute. 
Such entrees require to be highly seasoned, and will induce 
the guests to send the bottle round freely. 

No. 3. — ScUt Cod with Cream Sauce. 

The same process as No 2, p. 267. You may send it 
up to table in a vol au vent, or a bord de plat panne, &c. 

No. 4. — Salt Cod d la Bonne Femme. 

Tnr's 18 the same thing nearly as No.l. Only boil some 
potatoes, and let them stand till they are cold ; turn them 
into corks, and then cut them into round slices much 
about the si^e of a half-crown piece, which put with the 
sauce and salt fish. Taste, and season well. 

No. 6. — Salt Cod d la Lyonaise. 

The same process as usual ; boil it in water. Cut some 
onions into dice, which fiy in butter till they are very 
brown. Dust them over with a little flour. Moisten with 
milk or cream. Let the onions be well done ; mix a good 
lump of butter, and season the sauce of a good taste. Put 
the fish into the sauce, and serve up quite hot. 
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No. S.-^Salt Cod plain. Egg Sauce. 

Draw out the ssilt^ and boil it as above, in the French 
way. Have «ome parsnips well done, which dish round 
the fish. Boil a few eggs hard, chop them, and throw 
them into melted butter, which send up in a boat. 



WHITINGS. 

No. 1. — Broiled Whitings. 

Empty the whitings, scale them, but mind that you 
preserve the liver, which is very delicate. When you have 
washed and wiped them clean, slit the back on both sides. 
Beat the yolk of an egg with a little salt and pepper, and 
rub some of it over the whitings with a brush. Then dip 
the fish into crumbs of bread, next into clarified butter, 
and then into crumbs of bread again. Broil them of a fine 
colour, and serve up. The satice is to be sent up separately 
in a boat, whether it is a maitre d^hdtel, anchovy sauce, or 
melted butter. Send up the sauce separately ; for if you 
were to pour the sauce over the fish, the whiting would 
not prove palatable, and the sauce would get too thick. 

No. 2. — Fillets of Whitings d la Orlie. 

ApTjgR having scaled, emptied, and washed the whit- 
ings,, take up the fillets. Pare them nicely on both sides, 
without damaging the skin. Cut each fillet in two pieces 
of an equal size, and put them into an earthen-pan with a 
few stalks of parsley, and a few shalots shredded, some 
salt, pepper, and the juice of a lemon ; stir the whole in the 
lemon-juice. Let it marinade for about three hours. Then 
drain the fillets on a clean towel. Next beat the whites of 
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two eggs, so that they may stick to the fillets. Mix some 
crumbs of bread and flour, dip the fillets into the whites 
of eggs, and in the crumbs of bread and flour, and fry the 
whole just before they are wanted, in very hot dripping, 
lliat they may be served up hot, with white sharp sauce. 
(No. 25, page 11.). 

No. 3. — Quenelles of Whitings. 

The same process as for other quenelles. The mixtures 
are the same. You may make a vast number of entries 
with quenelles of whitings, such as quenelles a VAllemande 
in a vol au vent, a casserole au ris, and boudins either cL la 
Ude, or a la Richelieu, which you have poached and cooled. 
Brush them over with an omelette and crumbs of bread, 
and fry them. Serve under it an Italienne, refined with a 
good lump of butter, 8lc. All entrees of fish require some 
additional butter in the sauce. 

No. 4. — Boudins of Whiting a la Ude, 

Make ^ farce a quenelles, as for other quenelles. Take 
the spawn of a lobster, which pound well, with a little 
butter, and strain through a sieve. Mix the whole well 
with \h& farce a quenelles. Then mould two boudins of the 
diameter of your dish. Poach them. When they are done, 
drain them on a clean towel, then have the tail of a very 
red lobster, and scollop it in several pieces. Next slit the 
boudins, and cover them with white bechamelle, then intro- 
duce the pieces of lobster in the same way as if you were mak- 
ing a conti, observing to put the red part upward. When the 
boudins ^.re equally decorated, lay them in a dish, cover 
them hermetically, and put them for a moment in the hot 
closet to keep them hot. For the sauce, take two spoonfuls 
of sauce toumee, which, reduce with an equal quantity of 
consomme, and a thickening of two yolks of eggs. Work 
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quarter of a pound of butter, seasoned witl^ a very little 
Cayenne, some salt, and a little lemon-juice. Keep it 
rather liquid, in order to mask the intervals between the 
contis of lobster. If you pay proper attention to the mak- 
ing of this entree, it will not merely afford a pleasing ap- 
pearance, but will also be found a relish for the epicure. 

I 

No. 5 — Fillets of Whiting broiled a la Maitre (T Hotel. 

Take up the fillets of four whitings, after having washed 
them clean. Cut each fillet in two, brush them with yolks 
of eggs, seasoned with pepper and salt, and dip them into 
crumbs of bread, and next into clarified butter. Broil 
them of a fine brown, dish them en miroton, and sauce 
them with the maitre (ThoteL 

N.B. — Fillets of whitings never answer v^heti sautez, 2iJ& 
they have not substance enough ; and indeed I do not 
altogether approve of their being dressed in that style. 

No. 6. — Pattpiettes of RUets of Whiting. 

Take up the fillets of four whitings, and pare them 
equally. Spread some farce a quenelles over the white side ; 
then roll the fillets. Erect a small dome with some of the 
same /afce, in the dish you mean to send up your fish in. 
Lay one row of fillets round the dish. Vnt farce enough to 
support the second middle row, and finally put one or three 
fillets in the centre of the dish, according to the space that 
is left. Sprinkle a little salt over, then cover the fish with 
buttered paper, that the fillets may bake without getting 
dry. They will be done in the course of twenty minutes. 
Then take them out of the oven, and wipe the dish clean. 
Put a good lump of butter, about a quarter of a pound, 
into an Italienne, with a little essence of anchovies ; work 
the sauce, season it Well, and mask the fillets with it. 

T 
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No. 7. — Whitir^s au gratin. 

After having scaled, emptied, and washed the whitings, 
wipe them clean. Preserve the liver. Take a silver dish, 
if you have one, if not, a baking-pan. Rub the bottom 
over with butter, and sprinkle it over with parsley and 
mushrooms chopped very fine, over which lay the whitings. 
Then take some rasps of bread, that are not burnt, and 
sprinkle them over the whitings, with pepper, salt, and 
nutmeg; then again dust them over with sweet herbs; 
namely, parsley and mushrooms chopped very fine. (If 
shalots are approved of, you may add some.) Next lay 
small lumps of butter on the whitings, pour into the dish 
a glass or two of white wine, and bake them in a hot oven. 
They will be done within a quarter of an hour, or twenty 
minutes, according to their size. Serve them up with the 
juice of a lemon, and no oth^r sauce. This is a very 
palatable dish, but a common one ; if there is too much 
sauce, reduce it on a stove, as it must be very short. 

No. 8. — Whitings fried. 

According to the French fashion, you must not flay the 
whitings; only slit and dip them in flour, and then fry 
them in very hot dripping, and serve them without any 
sauce. In England they take off the skin, and fasten the 
tail in the mouth ; they are then dipped into an omelette, 
then in a little flour and crumbs of bread. Fry them of a 
fine colour, and serve them up on a cloth, garnished with 
parsley, and send the shrimp sauce in a boat. Shrimp 
sauce as follows : put into a stew-pan a quarter of a 
pound of fresh butter, a tea-spoonful of flour, a small glass 
of water, some salt and pepper, and a spoonfiil of essence 
of anchovies ; put this on the stove; as soon as the sauce 
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is thick, take it off, and put in the shrimps, after haring 
well washed them. 



SOLES. 

No. 1. — Soles au Water Suchet. 

Take some very fresh soles ; scale the white side, and 
skin the black one. Empty out all the intestines, and 
wadh the fish in several waters. When they are quite clean, 
boil them in a water suehet, which is made as follows: 

Take some roots of parsley, and cut them into slices as 
for 9LJuUenney about an eighth of an inch thick, and an 
inch long. Put these roots into some water with a bunch 
of parsley, green onions, and a little salt, and let them stew 
for an hour; then stew the soles in this water. When 
they are done, have ready some leaves of parsley, (without 
stalks,) which have been blanched separately in salt and 
water. Drain the soles, and mind that the parsley-roote, 
cut into slips as above-mentioned, must be preserved. 
Then put the soles into a tureen, or a deep dish, with 
some of the liquor in which they have been stewed, and 
which you strain through a silk sieve. Throw in the roots 
of parsley, and the leaves likewise, and send up the water 
sachet without any bread in it, but in a separate plate send 
up a few slices of rye-bread and butter. This broth must 
be salt, like sea-water. 

No. 2. — Paupiette of Iillets of Soles. 

The farce must be made of whiting, the flesh of soles 
not blending with any other ingredient ; you may keep the 
skin on the white side of the soles, provided you scrape 
them well ; spread the farce over the inside of the fillets, and 
roll them as you do the paupiettes of beef palates, or fillets 
of whiting. Dish alternately a white fillet and one with- 
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out the skiB^ as they look better so : do them in the oren 
as othet paupiettes ; drain the butter, and serve. 

Use the same sauce as for whitings, (See No. 6, page 
273), or white sharp sauce, (No. 26, page 11). 

No. 3. — Fillets of Soles saiUez a la Rmigotte, 

First scale the soles, and wash them, but do not empty 
them. Take up the fillets; by running your knife first 
between the bone and the ilesb, then between the skiaand 
the fillet ; by leaning pretty hard on the table, you may be 
sure they will come off very neatly. Cut them in two. 
Mark them in a saute pan with some clarified butter, and 
dust them over with pepper and salt. When dinner*-time 
is come, sautez them over a very brisk fire, turn them over, 
and when done, drain them on a sheet of white paper. 
Dish th^m either en couronne, ox enmiroton. Cover them, 
and keep them hot. Do not forget to drain the water 
which has issued from the fillets, before you pour the sauce 
over them* (See below JSfivigotte a la Crime,) 

Ravigotte a la Crime. — Put into a small stew-pan, three 
spoonfuls of very thick bechamelle or saiice a la crime, one 
tea-spoonful of cavice, one ditto of elder vinegai', one ditto 
of vinegar a la ravigotte, and a quarter of a pound of very 
firesh butter; mix all this with salt and a very little Cayenne, 
add a tea-spoonful of parsley chopped very fine, that has 
been blanched in salt water, that it may be very green, 
drain it on a sieve, and press the water out of it, in order 
to keep your ravigotte sauce thick enough to cover the 
fillets. You must make this sauce very smooth and palat- 
able ; as the cavice darkens the sauce, add to it a spoonful 
of double cream. 

No. 4. — Fillets of Soles d la Orlie, 
The same process, and the same sauce as for fillets of 
whiting, No. 2, page 271. 
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No. 6. — Timballes of FilkU of Soks a la V6nitienne. 

When you have served soles, either fried or boiled, 
you must preserve a sufficient quantity to make an entree 
on the following day. Pare well the skin, and cut the 
meat into small dice. Take two spoonfuls of bichamelle, 
which mix with a quarter of a pound of very fresh butter; 
add to it a little parsley chopped very fine, a tea-spoonful 
of cat;/ce(fromMackay's), and half a tea-spoonful of elder 
vinegar. Keep the whole hot, without boiling. Put the 
small dice of fish into this sauce, season it with pepper 
and salt; fill the little timbalks, and serve up quite hot. 
The timballes axe to be made in dariole moulds. 

No. 6. — Vol au Vent of Fillets of Soles with Cream Sauce. 

This is another entree of desserte^. Pare the skin ; cut 
the soles into round pieces of the size of half-a-crown. 
Then have a sauce a la crime, or else four spoonfuls of 
bichamelle, mixed with a quarter of a pound of butter, a 
httle salt and pepper. Let the sauce be made hot, without 
boiling, put the soles into it, and then the whole mixed, 
into a vol au vent. The sauce must be kept rather thick, 
for fear of making the crust soft. 

No. 7. — Fillets of Soles a VAurore. 

Take up the fillets of four soles: skin them on both 
sides. Have ready a farce d quenelles, made of whitings, 
with the spawn.of lobsters put in, to make it look reddish. 
Spread this jfarce over each fillets then roll them in the same 
manner as the paupiettes. Next skewer them with silver 
skewers, three to each skewer ; dust a little pepper and 

* Entri« of desserte, means Bometbing left from the preceding day. 
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salt over them. Season the farct rather high. Lay the 
skewered fillets in a baking-pan^ cover them vidth layers of 
bacon, and bake them. When they are done, take ofiP the 
skewers, pare the farce^ that has over-reached, and dish 
them neatly. With a part of the pounded lobster's spav^rn 
which you have kept aside, mix two spoonfuls of muce 
toumee, deprived of all fat, and a good lump of fresh but- 
ter; drain the whole through a tammy, in order that it may 
be fine. Add to it a little essence of anchovies, with pep- 
per, salt, and lemon-juice. Keep the sauce very hot, and 
mask the fillets with it. 

No. 8. — Sohs a la MiromemiL 

Take three soles, scale them on both sides, and empty 
them nicely without injuring the flesh. Make an inci- 
sion on the black side. Fry them without dipping them 
into flour. When they are done, drain them on a clean 
cloth ; open the place where you have made the incision, 
cut the bone near the head and tail, and draw it out. Let 
the fish cool. Make a maitre d'Mtel cold ; that is to say, 
mix a lump of butter with some parsley chopped very fine, 
pepper, salt, and the juice of a lemon. Divide the butter 
into three equal parts, and put one part into the opening 
of each sole, close the opening, and make the whole stick 
by means of the yolk of an egg; put a few crumbs of bread 
at the joint. Then dip the soles into an omelette of two 
eggs, and next into crumbs of bread, equally on all sides. 
When dinner-time is come, fry the soles in hot dripping. 
They are done as soon as they have got a colour. The 
sauce is found in die sole itself. This is what we call in 
France an efitree hourgeoise. 
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No. 9. — Aspic and Salad of Fillets of Soles, with Butter of 

Montpelier, 

Butter of Montpelier. — ^Take a handful of chervil, tarra- 
gon, burnet, and green onions; wash them very clean, and 
blanch them in boiling water, with a handful of salt to keep 
&em as green as possible. When they have boiled six 
minutes, take them out, and put them into cold water till 
quite cold : you must have ready some hard-boiled eggs ; 
drain the herbs^ and squeeze all the water out; put them 
into the mortar, and pound them very fine; add the yolks 
of eight eggs, ten or twelve anchovies, cleaned and boned, 
two spoonfuls of fine capers, a very little garlick, some salt, 
a little Cayenne, and a little nutmeg; pound all this till very 
fine, then add half a pound of very fresh butter, a spoonful 
of sweet oil, a:nd a spoonful of elder or tarragon vinegar ; 
taste if the seasoning is very palatable. Rub it all through 
a sieve, and to make it of a greener colour, add some green 
of spinach; you must be particular in observing that none 
of the difierent herbs should predominate: put this butter 
in|p ice, and you may use it for borders of salads of fish, 
&c. 8cc. When you want to make this butter red, you must 
infuse all the herbs in a little boiled vinegar, and use lob- 
ster spawn to colour it, instead of the green of spinach. 

It is occasionally requisite to dress soles on purpose, to 
make either aspics, or salad ; in this case it is better to fry 
them with the skin, rather than take up the fillets and savtez 
them. When they are fried, the fillets come ofi* neater, 
and without any scum. If, however, you have sent up to 
table an entree, or a dish of fillets of soles, that has been 
returned untouched, you may make a salad with them. 
Pare them nicely. Endeavour always to procure some 
green salad, of any sort, to dish them with. Nature will 
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always supply you with agreeable colours^ without painting 
what is intended to be eaten. I like to see a bed of fresh 
salads or of mustard seed, on a dish. Then dish the fillets 
enmiroton; ornament them with beet-root, nasturtium, 
i^nall white onions stewed, chervil, pickled cucumbers^ and 
red turnip-radishes; but above all things, take caie not to 
lose time in ornamenting the salad, and do not pour the 
sauce over the decoration. (The sauce for a salad is to be 
found underneath.) The €ispic otjillefs of soles, is hardly 
admissible except at balls, when the multiplicity of dishes 
may require their being introduced ; but in general it is a 
very indifferent article. Salad is always preferable. First 
brush the mould all over with a little oil» put a little aspiq 
into it, to acquire a substance, and when it is chilled, do 
with it whatever your skill and ingenuity may suggest. 
This work is only a theoretical treatise, in which it is im.- 
possible to detail what relates to taste alone. Use a little 
liquid j elly to stick on the decorations. When you have com* 
pleted this, put it into ice. When it has acquired solidity, 
put a little aspic, which let get into jelly. Then place the 
fillets ; stick them together before you fill the mould ; when 
they are quite solid, fill the mould, and when the contents 
are also become solid, at dinner-time rub the outside of th^ 
mould with a towel dipped in hot water, that it may empty 
and turn out neater, without mixing the decoration. 

Salad Sauct* — ^Take the yolks of four eggs, boiled hard, 
put them into the mortar with a spoonful of mustard; 
pound this very fine; add to it salt and pepper, two spoour 
fuls of vinegar, and three of sweet oil ; you may put also 
a spoonful of tarragon or elder vinegar. If you have in 
your larder a good jelly of meat, you may occasioaally put 
some to it, but do not put any cream, as some do, for it is 
very unwholesome ; you may put some chopped heibs, as 
chervil, tarragon, burnet, &c. if approved of. 
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No. 10. — Croquettes of Fillets of Soles. 

Sbveral books mention croquettes of salmon, and ero^ 
quettes of cod, which are certainly not eatable. Sturgeon 
and soles are the only two fishes which have a sufficient 
firmness to allow of their being made into croquettes. The 
oftener a fish is presented to tbe fire, the more unpalatable 
it becomes. With regard to the croquettes of soles, reduce 
the sauce, cut the soles intt) small dice, and throw them 
into it, season them well, and put the whole preparation 
into ice. When cold, cut th^m into equal parts on a dish. 
Roll them dther round, or oral, but never into pears; dip 
them into an omelette of three eggs, two whites of which 
you have laid aside ; put a little salt, and then dip them 
into crumbs of bread, fry them of a good colour, and serve 
them up widi crisp fried green parsley in the middle. 

No. 11. — Fillets of Soles a la Turque. 

Take ofi* and sautez the fillets as directed before. Have 
some rice swelled, and made soft in good consomme; mix 
it with a few spoonfuls of good veloute, to put in the mid- 
dle of the dish: this rice must be thick, in order that it may 
be dished in a pyramid. To mask the soles, take three 
spoonfuls of veloute, mixed with a quarter of a pound of 
butter, a tea-spoonful of cavice, and a little salt and pepper. 
Work this sauce well, and mask tbe fillets only. The rice is 
to form the centre of the turban, as implied by th^ title. 



FRESH HERRINGS. 

Hbrrinos are an excellent fish ; but the fiesh is so deli- 
cate, that no coc^ attempts to dress the^m otherwise than 
broiled or fried, lliose with soft roes are the most delicate. 
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You know them to be very fresh when the eyes are very 
red^ and the scales shine bright. You must broil them over 
a brisk fire, but never wash them. Empty and scale them 
carefully ; cut off a small piece of the tml, and of tlie head, 
to prevent them from burning. Send them to table with 
mustard sauce in a boat. 

Soft Roes of Herrings, in Cases, 

Have a paper case, either round or square ; its size must 
be suited to the dish you are going to use : spread some 
butter over the bottom. Broil eight very fresh sofUroed 
herrings, and when well done, take out the roes, and put 
them, without breaking, into the case. Sprinkle over them 
a little pepper, salt, rasped bread, and finely chopped pars- 
ley ; put a few small bits of butter over them in different 
places, and bake them in a hot oven. When they are done, 
put a little maltre d'h6tel into the case, with the juice of a 
lemon. Send up quite hot, and very firm. 



PIPER. 

This fish is not in the repute which it deserves ; for 
when it is well-dressed, it is superior to any other, but it 
must be used when very fresh. 

No. 1. — Baked Piper, Dutch Sauce. 

Empty and clean this fish as you do every other; then 
make a good stuffing in the following manner : two handfuls 
of crumbs of bread, the same quantity of beef suet well 
chopped, parsley, and a little thyme chopped very fine, two 
whole eggs, a drop of cream, a small bit of butter, salt, a 
little Cayenne pepper, and a very little spice g];ound very 
fine ; mix this very well, and put it into the belly of the fish. 
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and sew it up ; bind the tail of the fish to the mouth, and 
fasten it with a skewer, then rub the fish all over with a 
brush dipped into the yolk of an egg : sprinkle over some 
salt, then some crumbs of bread, and baste with clarified 
butter ; then put this to bake in a very hot oven, in order 
to give it a good colour. When dene, drain it, and serve 
up with Dutch sauce. 

No. 2.— Fillets of Piper a la Sefiwi. 

Take one large piper, or three small ones, strip the 
flesh from the bone, and divide it int6 fillets of the same 
shape; then put them into 9l saute pan with clarified butter, 
as for other fillets, with salt and pepper ; when it is dinner- 
time put them on the stove, or into the oven; when done, 
drain them, and dish them the same as fillets of soles, and 
the sauce is the same ; but they are better eating than either 
soles or whitings. (See White Sharp Sauce, ipB^ge It, 
No. 25.) 

lHo.3.— Fillets of Piper d la Mattre d^Hdtel. 

The same as No. 2, only you must use the mattre iPhotel 
instead of white sharp sauce. 

No. 4. — Fillets of Piper a la Orlie. 

The same as fillets of whiting. No. 2, page 271. Ob- 
serve that the piper is best when red. 



RED MULLET. 

• 

This fish is in great repute, and deserves it, for the deli* 
cacy of its flesh ; you may boil them ; but in general to eat 
them in great perfection, you must wash them well, but 
not empty them : drain them very dry in a clean cloth ; then 
have some buttered paper and a little salt, wrap them well 
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in it; and put them into the oven^ or broil them if yon hare 
no oven; they may be eaten with lobster aauce^ oranchory 
sauce alone; send them to table without the paper. 



MACKABEL. 

No. 1. — Mackarel broiled i laMaitre d'Hdiel. 

Mackabel is a fish generally esteemed by all ranks of 
people. The rich eat it on account of its good savour, the 
poor because it is cheap. It must not be washed, when 
intended to be broiled. Empty and wipe it well. Open 
the back, and put into it a little salt and oil. Croil it on a 
gentle fire ; turn it over on both sides, and also on the back. 
With the point of your knife try if it is done, by detaching 
the bone from the flesh. Send it up with a maStre drMtel 
melted, in a boat. When you wish to eat them very good, and 
have the taste of the fish, they must not be washed ; only 
pull out the eyes, and empty the intestines ; then wipe 
them clean and dry with a damp cloth ; next make an in- 
cision on the back, put over them some salt and pepper, 
and a drop of sweet oil, to prevent ihem from sticking to 
the gridiron; broil them well, and then put into the back 
some butter, kneaded with chopped parsley, pepper, salt, 
and lemon, &c. as directed above. 

No» 2. — Mackarel boiled. 

When the mackarel have been emptied and washed 
clean, put them into boiling water, with a handful of salt, 
and let them boil very fast, that they may be firmer. When 
they are done, drain them, and serve them on a cloth with 
green fennel all round. For the sauce, blapch some fennel 
in salt and water. When it is quite soft, drain it, chop it, 
and mix it with tlie melted butter. Gooseberries are also 
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used for the sauce. Blanch them, when soft lay them in 
a hair sieve to dmin. Squeeze them with a wooden spoon, 
and strain thetn through a hair sieve. Throw the puree 
into a stew-pan with a little sugar and butter, and when 
hot, send up the sauce in a boat. 

No. d.-^Fillets of Majckarela la Ste. Mmhoult. 

Take the fillets of three mackarel, cut each fillet into 
two. Pare them equally, season them with pepper and 
salt ; then take the yolks of two eggs, beat them well, and 
rub the fillets over with the brush : dip them first into 
crumbs of bread, next into clarified butter, and then into 
crumbs of bread again. Broil them of a fine colour, and 
serve them up en miroton with a white sharp sauce in the 
middle. (No. 25, page 11.) 

No. 4. — Fillets of Mackarel sautez a la Maitre d'lidtel. 

Take the fillets of three mackarel, cut them in two, 
mark them in a saute pan with some clarified butter, salt, 
and pepper. At dinner-time sautez them on both sides. 
When they are done, drain, take off the blue skin ; dish, 
and mask them with the maitre ^hdtel. 

No. 6. — Fillets of Mackarel d la Ravigotte. 

Sautez them the same as above. For ravigotte a la 
crime, See page 276. 

No. 6. — Timballe of soft Roes of Mackarel a la Sefton. 

Take the soft roes of four large mackarel. Do not wash 
the fish, for the roes then would turn black and soft. Mark 
the roes in clarified butter, without any salt ; cover them 
with the butter, and either bake them in the oven, or let 
them sweat on a stove. Take care not to break them* 
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When they are done, lay them on a sheet of white jvBLper to ' 
drain: dust a little salt over them, and cut them into small 
dice as neatly as possible. Put these into petits pates, 
which keep hot» and make the foUomng sauce, which is 
to be put afterwards into the petits p&tes. Take two spoon*. 
fttls of velontf, and one spoonful of consarmne, which re- 
duce. When the sauce gets thick, add a small bit of butter 
with pepper and salt. Refine this sauce with some thick 
cream. Keep it hot, fill the pates in which the soft roes 
are, but mind that it is liquid enough to penetrate the 
roes. Above all, send up quite hot. This entree is 
much esteemed by the daintiest epicures. 

N.B. — If you have a grand dinner, four mackarel will 
make two entrees without any connoisseur having occasion 
to find fault, as they will both differ in flavour as well as 
in form and appearance. 

No. 7. — Sofi Roes of Mackarel in Cases. 

Take six very fresh soft-roed mackarel. Broil them 
till well done, then take the roes from them, and put them 
into small cases, with parsley chopped fine, a little rasped 
crust of bread, salt, pepper, and a little butter ; then put 
them into the oven ; when they are very hot, send them 
to table with a drop of white sharp sauce, and the juice of 
a lemon. 



VIVE GRILLEE. SEA-DRAGON. 

Sea-dkagon is a fish that is seldom eaten in England, 
although in France it is frequently sent up to table. To- 
wards the gills there is a most venomous bone. We always 
broil it, and serve it up with a butter of anchovies, a 
maitre cPhStel, or a proven f ale. 
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ANCHOVIES. 

Anchovies are asaltfish of gre^t utility, and of frequent 
necessity in cookery. Essence of anchovies is a thing which 
a skilful cook must use with great care, as it is not always 
made with the fish only, but also with the brine of it, 
which consequently makes it very unhealthy. Make butter 
of anchovies yourself, in the following manner : for a dozen 
of anchovies, a quarter of a pound of fresh butter will do. 
First wash the anchovies, so that no slime whatever may 
remain. Take oflF the bones and fins. Pound the meat 
with the butter. When well pounded rub the whole 
through a hair sieve, and secure it in a gallipot well 
covered. Use butter of anchovies when wanted, for either 
canapes, salads, fish sauce, &c.; anchovies are very seldom 
used with meat. 



SMELTS. 



Smelts are most generally fried. After they have been 
cleaned and emptied, wipe them very dry, and dip them 
into an omelette of two eggs, and into crumbs of bread 
mixed with flour. Fry them of a fine colour, and send 
them up with fried parsley round them. 



SKATE. 

No. 1. — Skate, with Caper Sauce. 

Stew the skate in a marinade, that is to say, in a ves- 
sel with water, vinegar, salt, pepper, a sliced onion, parsley, 
green onions, bay-leaves, and thyme. When it is done, 
pick it neatly, and remove it into another clean vessel ; 
pour over it some of the liquor in which it has been boil- 
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ing, then drain it and send it up to table, either entire or 
in pieces, with caper sauce ; or in hearts, masked with the 
same sauce. 

No. 2. — Skate au Beurre noir. 

Fry some parsley very green. Dish the skate according 
to your fancy. For an entree you must either cut it into 
the shape of kites, or rounds. Put the fried parsley in 
the middle of the dish, and the beurre noir under the fish. 

No. 3. — Skate plain boiled. 

Take off the skiii. Boil it in salt and water, and send 
it up on a clean cloth with shrimp sauce, or any other 
sauce in a boat. 

No. 4 Small Skates fried, 

9 

When the skates are very small, pickle them in vinegar, 
salt, pepper, a sliced onion, some parsley, and lemon- 
juice, for about an hour. Next drain them and dip them 
into an omelette, and then into flour. Next fry them in 
hot dripping, and send them up either with or without 
sauce. This fish is very seldom used for entrees in Eng- 
land ; when it is boiled with marinade, the skin must 
remain while boiling, otherwise the colour of the marinade 
will dye the fish : take off the skin after it is done, and 
dress it in the dish immediately. 



MIROTON OF FLOUNDERS A KITALIENNE. 

Cut each flounder in two, and take out all the small 
bones. Butter a dish ^entree, aiid dish the flounders en 
miroton t dust them over with salt, pepper, grated nutmeg> 
chopped mushrooms, parsley, green onions, and raspings 
of bread: to which add a little butter. Then bake them. 
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When they, are done, drain the butter, and send them up 
with an lialienne or caper sauce ; add a little essence of 
anchoTies, and lemon-juice. This fish, as well as plaice, 
is seldom used for entrees in England. When you give 
them as fish, they are to be dressed the same as soles, 
either fried or boiled. 



PLAICE. 



See Flounders. Plaice can only be fried, or made en 
miroton as above. 



LOBSTER. 



Lobsters are boiled in the same manner as craw-fish, 
but they would have a better savour, if sea-water could be 
had to boil them in. Several ragoHts are made of lobsters. 
Pies for entrees; salades for entremets; fish sauce, and 
minces in the shell, 8cc. You must pay attention to the 
proper time required for boiling a lobster ; if you boil it 
too long, the flesh becomes thready^and disagreeable ; and 
if not done enough, the spawn is not red through : this 
must be obviated by great attention. 

No. 1. — Small Timhals of Lobster, au veloute. 

Cut according to their size, the white flesh of one or 
two lobsters into small dice ; put them into a sauce similar 
to that ofpdtSs of fillets of soles, and serve them up quite 
hot. This is an entree- The spawn will serve for fish sauce, 
or for any other use ; as quenelles, or salads, &c. &c* 
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No. 2. — Scollops of Lobster in the Shell. 

This is an entremet. Take one or two lobsters, accord- 
ing to the size of the dish, or the number of people you 
have to dinner. Cut the lobster in two without breaking 
the shell. Clean the inside of the shell, cut the meat of die 
lobsters into small dice, and preserve the kind oi farce 
that is inside. Then take one or two spoonfuls of veloute, 
a small lump of butter, a little salt and Cayenne pepper, 
and keep stirring the whole over the fire. When it is 
quite hot, throw the meat and the kind of farce that you 
found in the lobster, into the sauce ; and lay the whole in 
the shells. Level with your knife, and strew over crumbs 
of bread twice, and keep basting with a little clarified 
butter. Give it a colour with the salamander, and keep 
the scollops very hot. Never let it colour in the Oven, as 
it would taste too strong. 

No. 3. — Lobster Sauce. 
See No. 54, page 23. 

No. 4. — Salad of Lobster. 

See Salad of Fillets of Soles and mayonaise; the sauce 
as to be found among the other sauces. The shape you 
give to the salad depends on the form of the dish you use. 
Jelly of meat is not properly used for salads of fish, un- 
less it is as an ornament. Roots and vegetables are more 
appropriate ; and the salad sauce only, or the butter of 
Montpelier. Lobster may be dressed also without any 
sauce : merely break the shell, and give an agreeable shape 
to the dish, by putting the body in the middle, the tail 
cut in two on each side, and the claws at the ends ; the 
flesh of this fish is very firm, and can be used in cookery 
for petits pates of all kinds. 
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MUSSELS AU PERSINET, DITES A LA POULETTE. 

Wash the mussels ; be particular in taking off all the 
threads that are found about the joint of the shell, and 
be cautious of the small crabs, as they are very dangerous 
eating. Put the mussels into a stew-pan over a brisk fire» 
and keep them covered that they may be done equally. 
When they are done, take off one of the shells, dip the 
mussel into the liquor that has issued from them, in order 
to wash off the sand. When they have all been picked, 
}et the liquor stand, drain it, pour it into a ckan vessel, 
and then make the following sauce : 
. Put a small lump of butter with a spoonful of flour into 
a stew-pan, and make a little white roux^ that is, do nO|; 
let the flour get brown; moisten with the above-mentioned 
liquor, add a small bunch of parsley and green onions, and 
stew them for half an hour. Then take the bunch out, and 
replace it with a little parsley chopped very fine. Next 
take the yolks of two or four eggs, according to the quan- 
tity of the mussels, to thicken the sauce, which season 
well, but be rather sparing of salt. Mix the mussels with 
the sauce ; let them be just hot through, and squeeze the 
juice of a lemon into the sauce, which must be thick, the 
better to adhere to the mussels. They are dangerous 
eating in the dog-days. 



CRABS 

Are prepared and cooked in the same manner as lob- 
sters, but are eaten with oil and vinegar, after having ar- 
ranged the meat in fillets, and the small claws all round. 
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OYSTERS. 

No. 1. — Scollops of Oysters. 

The English green oysters are the best that are known* 
After having opened them, stew them in their own liquor, 
but do not let them be too much done. Next beard them 
and return them into the liquor, out of which you take 
them with a bored ladle. Let the liquor stand, and drain 
it irom the sand. Make a little white rous, moisten with 
the Uquor, and when the sauce is got pretty duck, add a 
spoonful or two of cream, and a spoonful of bechamelle ; 
put the oysters into this sauce, and season them with salt 
and pepper.* Next put them into the shell used for that 
purpose, strew them over twice with butter and crumbs 
of bread ; give them a good colour with the salamander, 
and serve them up very hot with the juice of a lemon. 
You may grate a little nutmeg over them if you think 
proper ; but never omit parsley chopped very fine. Some 
people add mushrooms, which ought not to be done. 

No. 2. — Small Oyster Patties a la Sefton. 

Pick out the smallest oysters you can find, and stew 
and beard them as above. Make the sauce also in the same 
manner, 6nly add to it a little parsley chopped very fine, 
and a little pepper and salt. Have about two dozen of 
small patties ready ; fill them with oysters and as much 
sauce as they will hold ; have also some crumbs of bread 
fried of a fine colour, strew some over the small pies, which 
dish en buisson. Serve them up very hot. This addition 
of the fried crumbs of bread gives a very pleasant taste. 

No. 3. — Small Patties a la Franfoise. 

After having stewed the oysters, beard them, and cut 
them into dice. Have some mushrooms also cut into dice. 
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which you fry in a little butter ducted over with fio\ii^. 
. Moisten with fkome of the liquor of the oy 8tev8» oner of two 
spoonfuls of consomme, two spoonfuls of Gream>. and let it 
reduce. Add a small bit of butter ; season well with salt 
and Cayenne pepper; throw the oysters into the sauce, 
and fill the patties* which must be in dariole moulds, other- 
wise called tmbaU. 

No. 4. — Oyster Sauce. (See No. 94, page 39.) 

If you should be in a hurry, mark in a stew-pan a good 
lump of-butter, a spoonful or two of flour, moisten with 
the liquor of the oysters, and put the sauce on the fire, but 
do not let it boil. When it is thick^ throw in the oysters, 
with a spoonful of essence of anchovies, a little cavice, a 
spoonful of thick cream, and serve up. 

No. 6. — Oyster Sauce/or Entrees*. 

After having stewed the oysters as above, make awhite 
roux, into which you put a few small onions, mushroomis, a 
bunch of parsley, and green onions. Moisten with some of 
the liquor, and a few spoonfuls of consomme, which reduce 
over a large fire. Then add a pint of cream; season well ; 
keep the sauce pretty thick, strain it through a tammy, put 
in the oysters whole, and use it with such articles as re- 
quire oyster sauce; the only thing to be observed is, that 
when it is for fish, you must use essence of anchovies. 

No. 6. — Attelets of Oysters. 

This entree, which is no great favourite, has found its 
way into this work, on account of its being occasionally 
called for. Stew the oysters as above. Have a sauce d^at- 
telets, moisten with some of the liquor, and let it stand to 

* Such as fowl» turkey, chicken^ &c. 
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cool. Then skewer the oysters according to the size of 
your dii/h^ -and with your knife spread the sauce all round. 
Throw crumbs of bread over the oysters ; next dip them 
into an omelette, and then into crumbs again. Fry them 
of a fine brown, and ^erve them up without any saucel 

. • • • 

The sauce! d^attelets IB made as follows: fry some herbs 
in a little butter, put a spoonful of flour, moisten with the 
liquor of the oysters, season it well, reduce the sauce, then 
thicken it with the yolks of three eggs, and pour it over 
the oysters. Let the whole stand till cold, and then make 
the attelets in the same way as other attelets: the sauoe 
must be only bechamelk, with the taste of oysters. 
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OF EGGS IN GENERAL. 



Eggs are indispensable in cookery. They are used for 
a prodigious number of entrees, entremets and sauces. Eggs 
are the fundamental stone of all pastry, as well as of creams. 
I shall endeavour to shew all the manners in which they 
may be used, either for first or second courses. 

No. l.'-^Omelette Mdelkuse. 

Break eight eggs into an earthen pan with a little pep- 
per and salt, and a sufficient quantity of water to melt 
the salt. Beat the eggs well : then throw an ounce and 
a half of fresh butter into a frying-pan, and melt it over a 
brisk fire : pour the eggs into the pan, which is not to be 
kept too close to the fire. Keep turning continually, but 
never let the middle part of it be over the fire, for it is 
always rather too hot. Gather all the border together, 
and roll the omelette before it gets too much done.* The 
middle part must always be kept mellow. Roll it equally 
with your knife before you dish it, and take care not 
to let the pan soil the dish, in turning out the omelette 
into it. 

No. 2. — L'Omelette aux fines Herbes. 

The same preparation as above, with the addition only 
of a little parsley chopped very fine. Some people mix a 
few chopped shalots likewise, which may be done if ap- 
proved of. 
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No. 2. — Scollops of Lobster in the Shell. 

This is an entremet. Take one or two lobsters, accord- 
ing to the size of the dish, or the number of people you 
have to dinner. Cut the lobster in two without breaking 
the shell. Clean the inside of the shell, cut the meat of the 
lobsters into small dice, and preserve the kind of farce 
that is inside. Then take one or two spoonfuls of veloute, 
a small lump of butter, a little salt and Cayenne pepper, 
and keep stirring the whole over the fire. When it is 
quite hot, throw the meat and the kind of farce that you 
found in the lobster, into the sauce ; and lay the whole in 
the shells. Level with your knife, and strew over crumbs 
of bread twice, and keep basting with a little clarified 
butter. Give it a colour with the salamander, and keep 
the scollops very hot. Never let it colour in the Oven, as 
it would taste too strong. 

No. 3. — Lobster Sauce. 
See No. 54, page 23. 

No. 4. — Salad of Lobster. 

See Salad of Fillets of Soles and mayonaise; the sauce 
is to be found among the other sauces. The shape you 
give to the salad depends on the form of the dish you use. 
Jelly of meat is not properly used for salads of fish, un- 
less it is as an ornament. Roots and vegetables are more 
appropriate ; and the salad sauce only, or the butter of 
Montpelier. Lobster may be dressed also without any 
sauce : merely break the shell, and give an agreeable shape 
to the dish, by putting the body in the middle, the tail 
cut in two on each side, and the claws at the ends ; the 
flesh of this fish is very firm, and can be used in cookery 
for petit s pdtes of all kinds. 
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MUSSELS AU PERSINET, DITES A LA POULETTE. 

Wash the mussels ; be particular in taking off all the 
threads that are found about the joint of the shelly and 
be cautious of the small crabs, as they are very dangerous 
eating. Put the mussels into a stew-pan over a brisk firet 
and keep them covered that they may be done equally. 
When they are done, take off one of the shells, dip the 
mussel into the liquor that has issued from them, in order 
to wash off the sand. When they have all been picked, 
let the liquor stand, drain it, pour it into a ckan vessel, 
and then make the following sauce : 
. Put a small lump of butter with a spoonful of flour into 
a stew-pan, and make a little white roux, that is, do no|; 
let the flour get brown; moisten with the above-mentioned 
liquor, add a small bunch of parsley and green onions, and 
stew them for half an hour. Then take the bunch out, and 
replace it with a little parsley chopped very fine. Next 
take the yolks of two or four eggs, according to the quan- 
tity of the mussels, to thicken the sauce, which season 
well, but be rather sparing of salt. Mix the mussels with 
the sauce ; let them be just hot through, and squeeze the 
juice of a lemon into the sauce, which must be thick, the 
better to adhere to the mussels. They are dangerous 
eating in the dog-days. 



CRABS 

Are prepared and cooked in the same manner as lob- 
sters, but are eaten with oil and vinegar, after having ar- 
ranged the meat in fillets, and the small claws all round. 
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No. 10. — Fried Poached Eggs. 

You must have a saute pan made on purpose for this 
dish, with little round holes in it, to fry the eggs in boiling 
ail. They fry better and are drier, when you use oil in- 
stead of butter. Fry them soft, but of a very brown colour, 
and before you send them up, powder a little salt over 
them and glaze them. 

No. 11. — Eggs d la Tripe. 

Make a little rotix with flour and butter; fry a few 
chopped onions in the same stew-pan before the roi/x is 
made brown. Moisten with some good boiling milk, pep- 
per and salt. Let the flour and onions be well done, and 
keep the sauce rather thick. Next have ten eggs boiled 
hard, cut them in quarters or in round slices, and put them 
into the sauce. Stir gently, that the yolk may not separate 
from the white, and serve up. 

No. 12.— jEggs a la Maitre d' Hotel. 

Make a little white roiix as above. Moisten with some 
good boiling milk, pepper and salt: let these stew for half 
an hour. Throw a quarter of a pound of fresh butter into 
the sauce, with a little parsley chopped very fine. Cut 
the eggs into the sauce, and send up to table quite hot. 
Add the juice of a lemon. 

No. 13. — Eggs d VAurore* 

Cut a dozen of hard eggs in two ; take the yolks firom 
them, which strain through a hair sieve, then make a saiuce 
as follows : mark, in a stew-pan, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, half a spoonful of flour, with pepper and salt, a 
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liitle nutmeg, and half a ^int of cream. Then stew this 
sauce till thick, but do not let it boil. Chop half the whites 
of the eggs, and throw it into the sauce. Next dish the 
whites, pour the yolks over them equally, baste them with 
a little butter, and use the salamander. Then serve up. 

No. 14. — Eggs en surprise. 

Cut a dozen and a half of eggs (boiled hard) in two. 
Take all the yolks and pound, them in a mortar, with a 
quartern, or if you choose with half a pound of butter, with 
which mix a little cream, pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg. 
When you have pounded about half an 'hour, add two raw 
eggs to thicken the farce. Then pare out the inside of the 
whites, and fill one half of them again with the farce^ 
Next mix some chopped parsley with part of the farce, 
and fill the other half of the eggs. Erect a little dome 
in the centre of the dish with some, of the /arce, and trim 
it all round with the stuffed eggs; contrive to give them a 
pleasing appearance. Next put them into an oven for ten 
minutes, and send them up quite hot. In paring the in- 
side of the whites, you must leave only just enough to 
keep in the farce. 

No. 15. — Croquettes of Eggs, 

Cut the white of a dozen and a half of eggs (boiled 
hard) into small dice. Strain the yolks of six eggs through 
a hair sieve. Cut a couple of onions into dice, sweat them 
white in a quarter of a pound of butter, then put a spoon- 
ful of flour to fry ; moisten with boiling milk^ and season 
with salt and pepper. Next throw both the whites and 
yolks into the sauce. Let them cool, and cover them with 
crumbs of bread, as you do all other croquettes. If you 
were to put in all the yolks, ' the croquettes, would get too 
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dry 3 tbe remaining yolks may, be used for salafjs, &c. 
Mind to season of a good taste. 

No. 16. — Andouilles of Eggs. 

Cut the whites of eggs boiled hard into fillets as long 
as you can make them : cut a few truffles, onions, and 
mushrooms the same, sweat the whole except the eggs, in 
a little butter. When done put the ingredients in a hair 
sieTe to drain the butter. Next make a $auce d la crime, 
which must be rather thick, mix the liquor in which the 
truffles, &c. have been sweated, with the sauce, and set 
them boiling. When it is thick enough, put the fillets of 
eggs into it, and let it cool over ice. Make two boudim, 
which you dip into an omelette, as you do the boudms i la 
Reine.. Fry them, and send them up with fried parsley be- 
,tw,een the boudins. These make a very good entree when 
you are short of dishes in the country. All the pre- 
ce(fing dishes, from No. 7 to this last, are entrees; 

No. 17. — Eggs d la Neige. 

Beat some whites of eggs, which boil in milk, with a 
little salt. Cut them all of a size with a spoon, and drain 
them. Then boil a pint of cream. When it boils, throw 
in the thin outside peel of half a lemon, a little sugar, and 
a very small quantity of salt ; let the lemon steep. Then 
beat the yolks of four eggs with the cream, and let it 
thicken on the fire. When the cream is thick enough, 
strain it through a tammy, and mask the eggs a la neige 
with this sauce. Another time, instead of lemon, use leaves 
of rose, or almond laurel ; although in England it is con- 
sidered poisonous, a small quantity is never injurious. 

No. 18. — Les Cocottes, 

Put a little fresh butter at the bottom of small China 
cups, called cocottes. Break a fine tiew-lai^ egg over the 
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butter, with a little salt and some coarse pepper. Lay 
these over some red hot ashes, and then use the salaman- 
der till the eggs are done soft. 

No. 19. — Eggs brouilles. 

There are various sorts of eggs brouilles, namely : — with 
champignons, with cardes, with truffles, with cucumbers, 
with verjuice, with broth, and with asparagus heads, which 
are made as follows : 

Break eight eggs into a^clean stew-pan with half a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, and a little salt and pepper ; beat 
the eggs till the whites and yolks are well blended. Then 
put the stew-pan on a slow fire, and keep constantly stir- 
ring with a wooden spoon ; mind that the eggs brouilles are 
never to be grumous, or clotty. A spoonful of broth or 
sauce makes them more delicate. 
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ENTREMETS OF VEGETABLES 



General Remark on Vegetables. 

The various sorts of vegetables are very numerous, and 
for all that, the cook is often left with a scarcity of dishes 
for the second course, as most of the better sort make 
their appearance all at the same time of the year. Winter 
is a season of peculiar difficulty for entremets of vegetables, 
as the nobility of this country do not use any of the dry 
floured vegetables ; you are therefore left with only car- 
dans, spinach, salsifis, brocolis, and potatoes ; and in this 
short list of vegetables little variety is left for the table, 
except in the different ways of dressing. 

No. 1. — Cordons a FEspagnole. 

This dish, which I introduce foremost amongst all the 
entremets of vegetables, requires great attention, and no 
small share of skill in the art of cookery. It is not much 
relished in England, but in France it was held in the 
highest estimation. By the by, it was always one^of those 
selected for the trial of a cook. 

In the first place, you must select a few heads of cardons 
all very white. Cut each leaf into slices of six inches long; 
with the exception however of those that are hollow, which 
are tough and thready. Beard them of their prickles, and 
blanch them, by putting the thickest leaves into boiling 
water. When you have given these a few boils, put in the 
leaves of the heart; turn the middle stalks into large olives, 
ai^ blanch them likewise. Then try a piec^fe cold water. 
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to see whether the slime which is on the surfece will come 
off by rubbing. If so, take them off the fire immediately, 
and throw them into cold water, as they are done enough ; 
or you may cool the boiling water, by pouring cold into 
it till you are able to bear your hand in it, to rub off all 
the slime. This being done, throw the cardans into a 
blanc, give them a single boil, and leave them in the blanc. 
Whenever you wish to use them, drain a sufficient quan- 
tity. Pare both extremities, and mark them in a stew- 
pan, with four spoonfuls of Espagnole and four spoonfuls 
of consomme, a little salt, and a little sugar. Let them 
boil oyer a sharp fire, that they may not be done too much ; 
be sure to skim off all the fat. Dish them nicely. Strain 
the sauce through a tammy before you mask them. Send 
them up to table quite hot witli a cover over them, to pre- 
vent their getting dry. 

No. 2. — Cardons d P Essence with Marrow. 

The same operation as above. Take a few pieces of beef 
marrow, all of a size, which you put to disgorge in warm 
water, to draw out all the blood. When thoroughly dis- 
goiged, blanch and stew it in a little water with a little 
salt, and a few slices of lemon to keep it white. When 
done, put it into the essence, which is nothing but some 
Espagnole reduced; unless you have some essence, or 
Espagnole, as mentioned among the sauces. Drain the fat^ 
and do not forget to put a little sugar; which is requisite 
in all dishes of cardons, as it makes them much better. 

No. 3. — Cardons au Veloute. 

The same preparation as in the two preceding articles. 
Take some out of the blanc, trim and stew them in a little 
consomme, and when they are done, drain and sauce them 
with some vdmte. 
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No. 4. — Cardons d la Same blanche. 

The same preparation as above, only sauce with the 
mxict blanche, or French melted butter. 



SPINACH. 

No. i. — Spinach au Consomme, 

You must take particular care when the spinach is 
picked, that no stalks nor w^ed are left amongst it. The 
least oversight may cause the spinach to be good for 
nothing, notwithstanding all the trouble you might take 
in cooking it. It must be washed several times in a great 
quantity of water. Then boil some water in a vessel large •# 

enough for the spinach to float with ease. Put a great deal 
of salt, that it may preserve its green colour, and press it 
down frequently, that it may be done equally. When it 
has had a few boils, try whether it can be squeezed easily^ 
then without loss of time put it into a cullender to drain the 
water. Next throw it into a great quantity of cold water 
to keep it green. When it is quite cold, make it into balls 
and squeeze it well. Then spread it on the table with 
your knife, to ascertain that no improper substance is left 
among it. Chop it very fine ; put a good piece of butter 
into a stew-pan, and lay the spinach over the butter. Let 
it dry over a gentle fire, and next dredge it with a handful 
of flour. Moisten with a few spoonfuls of consommS, and 
let it stew briskly, that it may not turn yellow. Make it rich 
with a small piece of glaze. If you intend to send it up as 
an entrie with a ham, or a tongue, &c. you must mix a few 
spoonfuls of Espagnole, and let it be well seasonted. Some 
^ople like nutmeg ; in that case,you may gr^ka little into it 
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^inach thu^ prepared may be used with a frkandeau, 
sweetbreads of veal, 9^d breasts of yeal or of mutton. 

No. 2,'-^Spinaeh with Cream. 

Blanch and prepare it as above, only use cream instead 
of broth. Boil the cream before you throw it over the 
spinach. If it should curdle, the cream only is lost, 
whereas otherwise you would lose the spinach, butter and 
all. Spinach with cream requires a little sugar and nut- 
meg. It is needless to repeat, that a little salt is also re- 
quisite, as there can be no good seasoning without it. 
You must always have fried toasts of bread round the 
spinach when yoii send it up to table, or some made of 
puff-paste flourets ; but mind that they must both be fresh 
made. 

No. 3. — Spimch Frmch fashion. 

This dish in Paris is eaiied a, VAnglam. The spinach 
is to be blaiiched as above. Squeeze it well, and pound it 
in a mortar, Tkesa mark it in a stew-pan with a little but^ 
ter. Leave it for three quarters of an hour on a very slow 
6pe till very dry. Next throw in a quarter of a pound of 
very fresh butter, ^ith i»alt;^ and grated nutmeg. Work the 
apiisiach welU till it is thick ; but take care the butter does 
not turn to oil. 

No. 4. — Croustades of Spinach. 

This diil^is introduced merely for the sake of variety. 
Cut some bread into hearts, which you slit all round. Fry 
them in butter. Arrange those hearts in the form of a 

rosette Gj9i^ • Next cut a round of bread, which slit in the 

same manner, and place it in the middle, over the points 
of the hearts. J||^ these till they are of a fine brown^ thej^ 
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cut out the interior, take out all the crambo and fill the 
vacuUy with spinach, either with cream or can^mmL Ob- 
serve, that when spinach is dressed to pat under meat^ 
whetheryWcandeati or sweetbread, &c. it must be more 
seasoned than when dressed for entremets, and a little more 
liquid, as it is like sauce. 



ENDIVE. 

No. 1. — Endive with Gravy of Veal. 

Wasu and clean twelve heads of endive, and bewsure of 
the worms, which generally are found in the heart. After 
having taken off all the green part of the leaves, wash the 
endive again in two or three different ^rwaters, and blanch 
them to take off the bitter taste. Then throw them into 
cold water, and when quite cold, squeeze them till there 
is no water left in them, then chop them very fine. Next 
stew them in a sufficient quantity of gravy to cover them 
entirely, tO' which add a little salt, and a very small lump 
of sugar to qualify the bitter tart taste of the endive. As- 
certain if they are done enough, by squeezing a bit between 
two fingers ; if very tender, they are done. Then add two 
spoonfuls of EspagnoU reduced, and use them either for 
entremets under poached eggs, or iot entrees, such as minces 
of mutton,' muzettes of mutton, carbonades, fricandeaux, 
sweetbreads, fillets of fowl, &c. &c. 

No. 2. — Endive au Veloute. ^ 

The same preparation as above, but instead of gravy, 
use consomme, and in lieu of Espagnole, take veloute. En- 
dive must always be stewed in broth, or gravy, or con- 
somme. The sauce must not boil when you pour it over 
the endive, especially if it is cream sauce. If you wish 
^^e sauce to be white, add some thick ci^un.to it. 
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No. 3. — Endive ct la Franfaise. 

The same preparation i^in as in No. 1. When the 
endive is done in the broth as above, reduce it quite dry ; 
put in a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, a little salt, 
nutmeg, and pepper. Mix all together, and serve up very 
hot. 



CAULIFLOWER. 

Cauliflowers are never good but when white and 
hard, and are never used in French cookery when they 
begin to run to seed. 

No. 1. — Cauliflowers i la Sauce blanche* 

After having torn off all the green leaves, it is requisite 
you should open the cauliflower, to remove the snails or 
other insects, which are liable to creep towards the heart. 
For this purpose leave the cauliflower in cold water for an 
hour. Next throw it into boiling water, with a little salt 
and butter. This vegetable being very tender is soon done. 
If you wish to boil it beforehand, take it off the fire when 
only half done, as its being left in boiling water will soon 
finish it. Drain them separately, without breaking them, 
dish them in the shape of a large cauliflower, and pour 
the sauce over them. (See Sauce blanche,) 

No. 2. — Cauliflower au VeloutL 

The same preparation as above, with the only difference^ 
that you use veloute instead of sauce blanche. 
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No. S.'—CaiUi/hwers with Parmesan Cheese. 

P9£t>Ait£ and dish the cauliflower as above. Next iMtsk 
the pieces with a little thick bechameile, poT^d^ sotate 
rasped Parmesan cheese over themi and melt a little fresln 
butter^ which pour gefttly in different places. Then strew 
them over with crumbs of bread and rasped cheese again^ 
to which you give a fine colour with the salamander. Wipe 
the border of the dish, mix a little Parmesan cheese with 
some veloute and a little fresh btitter, work the sauce, sea- 
son it weil^ smd pour it gently all round the cauliflower. If 
you should happen to have neither, bechamelle nor any 
other sauce ready, a little melted butter with some glaze 
in it, will answer the same purpose ; but it i^ more liable 
to turn to oil. 

No. 4. — Cauliflower d VEspagnole, 

Tifi Same prej^aration again as in N6. K When the 
caMiAoWers are done, drain them,, and put tliem to simmer 
k little In a stew-pan with a few spoonfuls of Espdgnole. 
If you serve them in a silver stew-pan, it is requisite tliat 
Be caffiflower i^hould be boi!ed in the same, as they wouW 
break, if yoti attempted to shift them into another vessel. 

MB. Cauliflowers intended for entrees are to be pre- 
pared as in No. 1, and they always look whiter if boiled 
beforehand. 



SALSIFIS. 

This root, when black,, we call saMfis ; if white, it =goes 
by the appellation of 5ccwwwa/y. This latter is by no means 
so tender or palatable as the former ; however, both are pre- 
pared and dressed in the same manner. Scrape them gently, 
as to strip them only of the outside peel. Then cut 
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them into pieces of an equal size^ and throw tiiem into 
water with a little vinegar, or lemon-juice, to prevent their 
getting black. When you have scraped a suflicient quan- 
tity, boil them in water enough for them to swim with 
ease, put a little salt and a small bit of butter. They will 
generally be d^ne in three quarters of an hour ; yet it is 
better to ascertain the fact by taking a piece out of the 
water, and trying with your knife whether they are (lone 
enough, which is the case when the knife penetrates easily. 
Drain the sahifis, and send them up with whatever sauce 
you think proper. It is generally served with vdoute, or 
$atu:e blanche^ or French melted butter. ^ 

No. 1. — Si^kifis au Yehii^tL 

The same preparation as above. Only observe that 
such sauces as are sent up with vegetables, must always 
be refined, and thickened with fresh butter ; never forget 
salt and a little Cayenne. 

No. 2. — Sahifis d VEspagnole. 

The same preparation as in No. 1. Only use Espagnok 
instead of satice blanche. 

TSo. 3.— Fried Sahifis. 

Make a batter as follows : take six spoonfuls of flour, 
a small pinch of salt, a spoonful of olive oil, and beat the 
whole with beer, enough to make it into batter, but do not 
make it too liquid. Then beat the whites of two eggs, and 
when well beaten, pour them into the batter, which you 
keep stirring gently. Next put the vegetables, that are 
done beforehand and well drained in a cloth, into the bat- 
ter; take them out again one by one, and throw them into 
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the dripping. Use a skewer, to prevent their sticking to* 
gether. When fried of a fine colour and crisp, send them 
up with fried parsley in the centre of the dish, and a little 

pounded salt sprinkled over the vegetables. 

. < 

No. 4. — Salnfis en Salade or Aspic* 

Take sakifis enough to fill a mould of the size of the 
dish ; then boil them in the same way as the others ; drain 
and cut them of the length of the mould ; dress them like 
a Chartreuse, dip them into a little aspic, to stick them to- 
gether all round the mould, and fill the middle with a salad 
of small bits of sakijis all of the same size ; then season 
with salt, pepper, a little oil and vinegar, and a little aspic; 
put also some parsley chopped very fine ; toss the whole, 
and put it in the mould into ice. At dinner, dip a rubber 
into hot water, rub the mould all round with it, and turn 
the salad out on the dish to serve up. 



ARTICHOKES. 

Artichokes are fit to eat only when young and ten- 
der. Such as are intended for Festouffade, or la barigoule, 
or plain boiled, must be full grown ; the sprouts are used 
when to be fried d la Provenfale, a Pltalienne, &c. You . 
ascertain that they are good, by the stalks breaking with- 
out being thready. 

No. 1. — Artichokes au NatureL 

According to the size of your dish, boil a certain quan- 
tity of artichokes in salt and water only, after having 
washed them in several waters ; remove all the insects that 
swarm about the leaves, and trim them of all the bad 
leaves ; ascertain whether they are done enough, either with 
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the point of a knife, or by tearing off one of the leaves. If 
the knife penetrates, or the leaf comes off with iacility, 
then you may be certain that the artichoke is done. Shift 
it instantly into cold water, that you may take out all the 
inside ; first take off the top all of a lump, then empty the 
choke, set the top on again, and send up as hot as possi- 
ble, with a sauce blanche, or French melted butter in a 
sauce-boat. 

No. 2. — Artichokes a VEstouffade, 

These are prepared as in No. 1, but boil them only till 
you are enabled to empty them of all the choke. When 
emptied drain them well. Then have some olive oil boiling, 
in which fry the surface of the leaves. When they are 
of a fine brown colour, wipe off all the oil, and mark the 
artichokes in a stew-pan trimmed with layers of fat bacon, 
and a few slices of ham ; powder each artichoke with a 
little salt, and add to them a few carrots, onions, and a 
clove. Next cover them with thin layers of lean bacon. 
One single spoonful of broth will be sufficient to moisten 
the whole. There must be but a very small fire under- 
neath, and a very brisk one on the top. The artichokes 
will be done in three-quarters of an hour's time, if they are 
young and tender; but as not unfirequently there are old 
ones among the number, it is better to ascertain with the 
point of a knife whether they are really done enough. 
Next drain all the grease, dish them, and send up with an 
Espagnole and the juice of a lemon in the inside of each 
of them. 

No. 3. — Artichokes d la Barigouk 

Are prepared in every respect Uke those of No. 2. Only 
have some sweet herbs, such as mushrooms, shalots, and 
parsley chopped very fine, which you fry white in a little 
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butter. When they are donei without being made too 
dry« aeason with pepper, salt, and the juice of a lemon. 
Then divide those herbs, and put them inside the arti<- 
chokes, which you stew as above. When done, drain them 
from the fat upon a clean towel, and send up with a brown 
Italienne in the inside. 

No. 4. — Artichokes a la Provenfale, 

Choose some artichokes that are very tender, cut them 
into four equal quarters, pare them nicely, and rub them 
over with some lemon, that they may preserve their white 
colour. Throw them into cold water, the quantity to be 
in proportion to the size of the dish in which you are to 
serve the entremets. Trim a stew-pan with a little olive 
oil, salt, and pepper, then put the artichokes all round, 
and set the whole to stew over some red-hot ashes^ or to 
bake in a moderately hot oven. When done, drain the 
artichokes, and serve them up with French melted butter 
in them, to which you add a little glaze, and the juice of a 
lemon ; or otherwise some Espagnok worked with a small 
lump of butter, and the juice of a lemon. 

No. 5. — Fried Artichokes, 

Let the artichokes be tender, and cut into quarters as 
above. Rub them over with lemon to keep them white. 
When they have been well washed and drained, so that not 
a single drop of water remains^ throw them into an earthen 
pan with some pepper, salt, and the juice of a lemon. 
Next take four spoonfuls of flour, three entire eggs, a tea- 
spoonful of olive oil, and keep stirring the whole with a 
wooden spoon till the leaves are well imbued. Then have' 
some dripping, which must not be too hot, so that the 
artichokes may be done through of a fine brown colour. 
Throw the artichokes into the dripping piece after piece. 
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and use a skewer to prevent their sticking together. When; 
they are done and crisp> lay them on a towel to drain, and 
send them up with fried crisp green parsley. 

No. 6. — Artichokes a Vltalienne. 

These are also to be cut into quarters^ and boiled in 
water enough to enable them to swim with ease, with a 
little salt and butter. When done> drain them well^ and 
lay them all round the dish with the leaves outwards. 
Then take some Italienne, with which you mix a small bit 
of butter, and pour the sauce over the part that is to be 
eaten, but not over the leaves. 

No. 7. — Artichoke-bottoms. 

Artichoke-bottoms require to be turned very nicely, 
and the most tender leaves are to be left on, that the in- 
side of the artichokes may be kept more clean. Blanch 
them in salt and water. When they are so far done that 
you may pull off the leaves, and empty the choke without 
breaking the bottoms, take them out of the water, and 
throw them into cold water, that you may strip them en- 
tirely of the leaves, and remove the choke. Then make a 
blanc in the following manner: 

Blanc for Vegetabks and Cardans in general. 

Cut about half a pound of fat bacon into large dice, as 
also a little beef suet; take half a quarter of a pound of 
fresh butter, a little ^alt, and the half of a lemon cut in 
thin slices, and put the whole into a sufficient quantity of 
water to cover whatever you wish to put into your blanc. 
Let this blunc stew for half an hour before you throw in the 
artichoke-bottoms, which are also^ generally done in the 
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sam^ space of time^ yet the most certain method is to use 
the point of your knife to ascertain if they are done 
enough. Send them up with whatever sauce you may 
think proper. They likewise serve to garnish eitherfricas- 
sees of fowls^ rago&ts, white or brown, &c. they are always 
to be boiled in this way, in whatever sauce you may serve 
them. 

No. 8. — Artichoke-bottoms en Canapes. 

These, when cold, are served for entremets. Pour on 
the centre of each artichoke-bottom some anchovy butter, 
or Montpelier butter, and decorate the whole with capers, 
pickled cucumbers, beet-root, &c. and when ready to serve 
up, pour over them a salad sauce, garnished with cresses 
between. 



, FRENCH BEANS. 

No. 1. — French Beam a la Poulette. 

French beans must be young and tender. The fruit- 
erers and green-grocers sell them by the hundred, but they 
are fit to be eaten only when they are sold at market by 
the measure. They are to be boiled in salt and water, 
over a large fire, that they may retain their green colour. 

The poulette is made with a little sauce tournee, which 
you reduce, and next thicken with the yolks of two eggs, 
to which you add a little parsley chopped very fine. When 
the thickening is done enough, add to it a good lump of 
fresh butter, which you work well, a little pepper and salt, 
and the juice of half a lemon. Drain the beans well, so 
that no water remains ; dish them, and send up with the 
sauce over them. 
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No. 2. — French Beans d la Lyonaise. 

These are to be prepared as above. Next cut some 
onions into slices ; fry them of a fine brown colour, take 
two spoonfuls of Espagnole, and work it with a good lump 
of fresh butter. After having drained the onions and beans, 
pour them into the sauce, keep stirring, season them well 
with salt, and a little pepper; serve up hot over the beans. 

No. 3. — French Beans d la Franfaise. 

After having boiled the beans as in No. 1, drain and 
lay them on the fire in a stew-pan, to dry all the water. 
When entirely dry and quite hot, add to them a quarter of 
a pound of fresh butter, a little pounded pepper and salt, 
and the juice of half a lemon ; keep moving the stew-pan, 
without using a spoon, as that would break the beans. If 
the butter should not mix well, add half a spoonful of 
sauce taumee, and send up hot. 

No. 4. — French Beans d la Provenfale. 

These are to be boiled as above. Take two small pieces 
of garlic, which squeeze on the dresser with a wooden 
spoon, mixed with a little fresh butter. Let the beans be 
made quite dry, as in No. 3, and then put in the garlic 
with a quarter of a pound of butter, and keep stirring the 
beans till the whole is well combined. Mix some herbs 
chopped fine with the above, such as parsley and shalots, 
or green onions, to which add a little good olive oil. Keep 
stirring, and if you do it properly the oil will form a 
pomatum. Lastly, season it well, with the addition of the 
juice of a lemon. Serve up hot and with great expedition, 
that no oil may drop. 
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WHITE BEANS. 

No. 1.— White Beans a la Maitre (THSiel. 

White b^ans, when njew and fresh^ must be put into 
boiling water. But if tbey are dry, they must be soaked 
for an hour in cold water, before vou boil them. Then 
boil them in cold water, and replenish with cold water also, 
which makea thQ rind or coat tender. White beans must 
be well done before you dress them d la maitre <rh6tel,v/hich 
is done as follows : trim a stew-pan with a quarter of a 
pound of fresh butter, a little parsley chopped very fine, 
and some pepper and salt, over which lay the beans, well 
drained. Keep moving the stew-pan without using a spoon, 
for fear of crumbling the beans. Then squeeze the juice of 
half a lemon, and send up quite hot. 

No. 2: — White Beans a la lAfonaise. 

Cut a few onions into dice, and fry them in a little 
butter till they are of a light brown colour ; then add to 
them two spoonfuls of Bspagnole, Let the onions be well 
done ; season them with pepper and sdt ; drain the beans 
that have been done as above; then throw them into the 
sauce, and serve up hot. 

No. 3.— TAe Puree of White Beans. 

The beans, which must have been boiled beforehand, 
are to be mixed with the following preparation: chop some 
onions, and fry them lightly ina little butter, puta little flour 
to fry in the butter, and when done moisten with a spoonfol 
or two of broth. Let the onions be thoroughly done. Next 
let the beans boil in that sauce for half an hour, season welU 
without pepper, however, and strain them through a tammy. 
Reduce the puree over a brisk fire, skim off the white scum. 
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and before you serve up, refine the puree with a bit of 
very fresh butter, and two spoonfuls of thick cream. This 
entremet is to be garnished with fried crilsts of bread all 
round. 

No. 4. — The same m above, brown. 

Is prepared in the same manner as that above, with this 
difference, that the onions are to be fried brown, and 
moistened with some Espagnole, or gravy of veal ; in case 
you should not have any, as soon as the onion is of a fine 
browii colour, throw in a spoonful of flour, and moisten 
with a little gravy of veal ; let the flour be well done, and 
set the beans to boil in it for half an hour, that the taste of 
both may be well mixed ; next strain the whole through 
a tammy, and give it a good seasoning. Remember that 
brown sauces are always to be more highly seasoned than 
others. 



ASPARAGUS. 

No. L — Asparagus with Sauce blanche, diies en Bdtonets. 

AsiPARAGus are always boiled in salt and water, whe- 
ther intended for entrees, or entremets. The water in which 
they aare boiled is always impregnated with a nauseous 
bitter taste ; for which reason asparagus is never u^ed ia 
soups or garnish, but at the very last moment before send- 
ing up the dinner. They must boil over a large fite, m 
order to preserve their green colour. Those sensed €>» 
b&tonets are cut according to the size of the dish. A toast 
of bread is generally put under the asparagus, to raise them 
on the dish, and to receive the water which may issue frouv 
them. Send up separately some melted butter in a boat. 
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Na. 2. — Asparagus Peas. 

If the asparagus are properly dressed, they must taste 
like green peas. Take some young asparagus, which 
pick with great care; then cut them into small equal 
pieces, avoiding to put in such parts as are hard or tough. 
Wash them in several waters, and throw them into boiling 
water with a little salt. When the asparagus are nearly 
done, drain them first through a sieve, and next wipe them 
quite dry with a towel. Then put them into a stew-pan 
with a small bit of butter, a bunch of parsley, and green 
onions, and satUez them over the fire for ten minutes. Now 
add a little flour, and a small lump of sugar, and moisten 
with boiling water. They must boil over a large fire. 
When well reduced, take out the parsley and green onions, 
and thicken with the yolks of two eggs beaten with a little 
cream, and a little salt. Remember that in this entremet 
sugar must predominate, and that there is to be no sauce. 
Asparagus are always dressed in this manner, when to be 
served as entremets: but for entrees, instead of their being 
jsaute over the fire with butter, parsley, and green onions, 
drain them well after they have been boiling in salt and 
water, and throw them into some good sauce toumee well 
reduced. Give them a few boils over a large fire, then 
powder a little sugar, and make a thickening of one egg. 
The sauce must be made thick, on account of the aspara- 
gus always giving out a certain quantity of water that will 
thin the sauce. 
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CUCUMBERS.* 

No. 1. — Cucumbers farcis. 

Take four or six cucumbers, according to the size of your 
dish ; cut them into the shape of a screw, which is done by 
leaning with your thumb on the blade of your knife whilst 
cutting the cucumber, at an equal distance. When you have 
thus turned the outside, empty the inside with a scooper. 
Take great care not to bruise the cucumbers, which, 
when prepared, you throw successively into some water. 
Now blanch them, and cool them in cold water ; drain 
them; then take a little^fce a quenelles, or some godiveau 
(See Farces), with which fill the cucumbers. Mark them 
in a stew-pan with layers of bacon, under and above, and 
a little salt and pepper; moisten with some good consomme, 
and let them stew, but not too long. Lay them on a 
towel to drain, and send them up with a fine Espagnole 
almost reduced to glaze. 

No. 2. — Cucumbers & la Poulette. 

Cut some cucumbers in the shape of half-crown pieces, 
marinade them for half an hour in a little salt and vinegar; 
next drain them in a towel, and lay them in a stew-pan 
with half a quarter of a pound of butter. Fry them white 
t>ver a brisk fire, and then powder them over with a little 
flour. Next moisten with a little broth, and let them be 
reduced without breaking. When sufficiently reduced, 
add a little chopped parsley, a little sugar, and a thicken- 
ing of three eggs or more, according to the quantity of the 

* Cucumbers are a very cool plant, but of very great use in cookery ; 
they are useful in first and second courses, and may be dressed in a great 
many different ways ; they are of Tery easy digestion, and must be recom- 
mended as Tery healthy food. 
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cucumbers^ together with a little salt ; you may also put a 
little pepper if you like it. It would be useless to recom- 
mend the necessity of seasoning, as it is known to con- 
stitute the difference between good and bad cookery. 
Either salt or sugar must predominate in some respects. 
Mihd to skim off all the butter before you reduce. 

No. 3. — Cucumbers tardon fashion. 

Cut cucumbers lengthways of the size of the dish ; 
empty the seed, and slit the outside, that it may bear the 
appearance of a cardoon ; blanch them in boiling water ; 
next stew them in some consomme with two or three spoon- 
fuls of E^agnole. Let them boil over d large fire, and 
take care the sauce does not become skinny. If the cu- 
cumbers should give a bitter taste, put in a little sugar. 
This dish is a very wholesome one for weak stomachs. 



SEA-KALE. 



This plant is not known in France. It is to be boiled 
in salt and water, and after being well drained, sent up 
with either a sauce blanche, a veloute, or an Espagnole ; it 
has a great resemblance to asparagus* but is only used for 
second courses. 



BROCOLl. 



Bbocoli are no other than green cauliflowers. They 
are dressed in the same manner, and sent up with the 
same sauce. (See Cauliflowers, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, pages 
307, 308.) 
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POTATOES. 

No I.— Potatoes a la Maitre d^HStel. 

Wash the potatoes clean^ and boil them with the skin 
in salt and water. (When they are done, let them cool, then 
turn them in the shape of big corks, and cut them into 
slices as thick as twopenny pieces, for if the slices were 
too thin, they would break in the sauce. (For the Maitre 
d'HStel, see Sauces.) If you should have no sauce ready, 
make a butter sauce, and instead of water, moisten with 
milk, mix with it a little chopped parsley, pepper, salt, 
a little glaze, and the juice of a lemon, if acid is required. 
Mind that the sauce is neither curdled nor too thick. 

No. 2. — Fried Potatoes. 

These are to be turned when raw, and cut of the same 
thickness as in No. 1 ; then fry them in clarified butter. 
If you should have any goose dripping, it would do better. 
When the potatoes are fried of a fine brown colour, and 
crisp, drain all the grease on a towel, and serve them quite 
hot on a napkin or in a deep dish, for this entremets cannot 
be dished nicely in any other way. Do not forget to 
sprinkle them over with a little pounded salt 

No. 3. — Puree of Potatoes, 

Take some potatoes well boiled and well drained, pound 
them in the mortar, moisten with good broth and salt, then 
rub them through a sieve ; when done, put the puree to 
warm in a stew-pan, and add a quartern of fresh butter 
to it ; purie must be thinner than mash ; put fried bread 
round it. Sometimes you may use cream instead of 
broth ; but it is not so healthy, and is much dearer. 

Y 
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No. 4. — Croquettes cf Potatoes. 

After having boiled the potatoes in water^ to take off 
the tartness^ boil a pint of milk, in which infuse half the 
peel of a lemon, a lump of sugar, and a little salt. It is 
hardly possible to determine exactly what quantity of po- 
tatoes is requisite for a pint of milk; however, the mash 
must be made rather thick. Let it cool, and then roll it 
in the shape you like best, either corks, pears, or balls. 
Then crumb them as other croquettes; with an omelette 
and a little salt ; and then crumbs of bread, repeating both 
operations twice. Give them a pleasing form, fry them 
of a fine colour, and send them up, but without any fried 
. parsley. In this dish sugar must predominate, as it is 
one of the class of sweet dishes. 



No. 6. — Casserole of Potatoes. 



-•^ Instead of a rice casserole, make a casserole of pota- 
toes. The potatoes must be well done ; then mix some 
butter and creani well with a little salt, and make the 
whole into a thick mash. Dish it, and make an opening 
that you may empty the centre. After having given it a 
fine brown colour in the oven, empty the centre, wipe 
your dish clean, and pour in the ragoAt, macaroni, or 
fricassee, &c. 

No. 6. — Souffle of Potatoes. 

The souffle requires the potatoes to be well done also. 
When they have boiled a sufficient time in water, strain 
them through a hair sieve, and put what comes through the 
sieve into a mixture of milk, sugar, lemon-peel, a good bit 
of butter, and a little salt, as in No. 4. Work the whole with 
the potatoes, and add the yolks of six eggs. At the moment 
you are going to send up the removes of the soups, beat the 
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whites of the six eggs, and mix them with the rest of the 
preparation. Put the whole into o, souffle dish, or into a 
pie-crust that has been made beforehand. The souffle, 
however, is better in a dish, as you cannot get it so well 
done in paste. Glaze with a little pounded sugar and the 
salamander. Send up speedily, for fear the souffle should 
fall. 

No. 7. — Gateau of Potatoes. 

The same preparation as for the souffle, with the only 
difference, that you put some crumbs of bread into a 
mould. First you must put some clarified butter into the 
mould, so that it may be spread all over; this being done, 
put two or three large handfuls of crumbs of breads and 
spread them equally on all part& of the mould. Then dip 
a brush into some butter, and sprinkle it gently over the 
contents of the mould, which strew over a second time 
equally with crumbs of bread, that the gateau or cake may 
be made of a fine colour. You may occasionally add dried 
currants, or dried cherries, sometimes flavour it with noyau, 
marasquin, or vanilla, &c. to create a variety of names and 
tastes. When you turn the mould, be particular not to 
break the cake. 

No. 8. — Biscuits of Potatoes. 

Take fifteen fresh eggs, break the yolks into onepan^ 
and the whites into another. Beat the yolks with a pound 
of sugar pounded very fine, scrape the peel of a lemon with 
a lump of sugar, dry that, and pound it fine also, then 
throw it into the yolks, and work the eggs and sugar till 
they are of a whitish colour. Next whip the whites well, 
and mix them with the yolks. Now sift half a pound of 
flour of potatoes through a silk sieve over the eggs and 
sugar. Have some paper cases ready, which lay on a 
plafond, with some paper underneath. Fill the cases, but 

Y 2 
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not too full ; glaze the contents with some sugar^ which 
must not be pounded too fine^ and bake the whole in an 
oven moderately heated. 

N. B. — The cases are to be baked on a plafond, tvhere 
there has been no sugar ; otherwise the paper would b,e 
soiled. 

The flour of potatoes may be easily made by yourself, by 
first peeling some raw potatoes, and then rasping them into 
a great vessel of clean cold water. When the potatoes have 
produced a sediment at the bottom of the pan, drain ofl* all 
the water gently, and fill the pan again with very clear 
water, then stir up the sediment, and let it settle again. 
When settled, drain off all the water, and put the sedi- 
ment on a clean cloth till it is quile dry. Keep it in a 
clean pot for use. 

YOUNG, OR NEW GREEN PEAS. 

AccoRDiKG to the French proverb, " Eat green peas 
with the rich, and cherries with the poor." In fact, peas 
are only fit to be dressed in the French way, when they are 
young, extremely fine, and well selected. If they have 
been gathered a long time, they must undoubtedly be 
coarse and hard, and have lost their savour. If you wish 
to eat them in a state of perfection, you should do as 
Lord S. does, have them gathered in the morning, and 
dressed on the same day in the following manner : 

No. 1. — Peasy French fashion. 

For a large dish, take three quarts of green peas. 
Throw them into an earthen pan with a quarter of a pound 
of fresh butter, and plenty of cold water. Handle the peas 
with the butter till they stick together ; then drain them, 
take them out of the water by handfuls, and throw them 
into a cullender, that neither water nor any kind of filth may 
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remain. Next stew them over a moderate fire^ with a 
banch of parsley and green onions. When they have re- 
covered their green colour, powder them over with a little 
flour ; stir the peas before you moisten them with boiling 
water, till they are entirely covered with it, which you 
reduce quickly on a large fire. The moment you perceive 
there is no moisture or liquor remaining, dip a small lump 
of sugar into some water, that it may soon melt, and put it 
with the peas, to which add a very small quantity of salt. 
I have already said (See Asparagus Peas) that sugar must 
predominate ; however, green peas without salt would 
taste very insipid, although the persons who eat them are 
not sensible of there being any. Next take about a quar- 
tern of butter, which knead with a spoonful of flour. Mind 
that the peas are boiling when you put the kneaded butter 
in ; thicken them with it, and remember, that when green 
peas are properly dressed, there must be no sauce. 

No. 2. — Stewed Green Peas with Bacon. 

The same preparation as in No. 1.^ The bacon is to be 
cut into pieces one inch square, and always taken from 
that part of the breast, which in France is called petit lard. 
Sometimes the pieces may be cut in the shape of corks^ 
according to fancy. Blanch these for half an hour in 
water, to take off the briny taste ; then fry them of a fine 
colour, and drain all the grease. Next stew the bacon 
with the peas in the same manner as in No. 1. But in- 
stead of flour, put in only a little water. When the peas 
are nearly done and reduced, add to them a spoonful of 
sauce toumee. If you wish them to be of a brown colour, 
use some Espagnok, and never omit a little sugar. Unless 
the peas are served as sauce, or an entree, there must never 
be any sauce in the dish; and observe, when they are for 
entremets, that there must be no sauce at all. 
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No. 3. — Peas plain boiled. 

Sbt spme water boiling. When it boils^ throw in the 
peas with a little salt. When done enough^ drain them, 
and empty them into a stew-pan, with a good lump of 
butter, and a little salt. Keep stirring till the butter is 
melted, and season with a little more salt, and pepper also, 
if approved of. Send up hot, but take care the butter does 
not turn to oil. 

No. 4. — Green Peas d la Paysanne. 

Mark the peas as in No. 1. Then take a few cabbage 
and cos lettuces, a good handful of parsley, and a few 
green onions. Wash them clean, and break them with 
your fingers instead of chopping them. Drain the lettuce, 
parsley, and onions, and sweat thiem with the peas over a 
very slow fire. You need not put any other moisture but 
the butter : take care to stir the stew-pan repeatedly, to 
prevent the vegetables from burning. When they are 
done enough, add a little pepper and salt, without any 
thickening, as for peas dressed in a different way. 

No. 6. — Of Peas in general. 

When very busy, it is requisite that you should have all 
the peas intended for entrees or for entremets, marked in a 
stew-pan. Sweat them all together, take a certain quan- 
tity for your first course, and reduce the remainder the 
inoment you finish the entremets for the second. Peas, to 
be dressed French fashion, must be very young, and of an 
^qual size, for if of different sizes they never will adhere 
well. Have a sieve made of ozier or of cane, through 
which they must be sifted ; such as cannot come through 
ar8 used for soups, purees, &c. or to be plain boiled. 
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WINDSOR BEANS. 

No. 1. — Windsor Beans d la Poulette. 

Windsor beans are to be served at a good table> only 
when very young, and fresh gathered. Boil them in salt 
and water. When nearly done, drain them^ and stew 
them in a little sauce tournee, with a bunch of parsley and 
green onions, a little savory chopped very fine, and a small 
lump of sugar. When the beans are sufficiently reduced, 
throw in a thickening made of the yolks of two eggs, tsind 
a little thick cream. Send them up in a short sauce, and 
properly seasoned. 

No. 2. — Windsor Beans a la Poulette. — Another Method. 

When the beans are large, you must take off the coats, 
and boil them in salt and water; cook them as above, and 
send them up with a short sauce. 

No. 3. — Beans and Bacon* 

Windsor beans are served as an entree in the summer 
season. Take a piece of streaky bacon, and boil it for a 
couple of hours. When ready to send up, take off the 
rind, and dry the bacon with a red hot shovel. Powder 
the bacon over with raspings of bread. Give it a pleasing 
shape, and lay it over the beans that have been boiled in 
water and salt only, without any sauce. Send up sepa- 
rately in a boat, some chopped parsley in melted butter. 



TURNIPS. 

Turnips are of the greatest utility in cookery, as they 
are used for seasoning all the soups, for a great many 
entrees, and also for entremets, as follows : 
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No. 1. — Turnips with Sauce blanche. 

Turnips only find their way as entremets, in winter- 
time, from a want of other vegetables. Cut them in the 
shape of pears or balls ; boil them in salt and water, and 
butter, and when done enough drain them, and send them 
up with a sauce blanche, to which you may add a little 
mustard, if approved of. 

No. 2. — Turtiips glazed. Pear fashion. 

S£L£CT a few fine turnips ; turn a su£Gicient number to 
cover, or to fill the dish ; stew them in a little broth with 
a little sugar, which you reduce to glaze, and add to it a 
little glaze. When equally glazed, dish them; take a 
spoonful of Espagnok to detach the glaze that remains in 
the stew-pan, with a small bit of butter twice as big as a 
walnut, which you work with the sauce. Pour the sauce 
over the turnips without masking them, after you have 
given it a good seasoning, 

ft 

No. 3.— The White Puree of Turnips. 

If you want to make a puree very white, you must mince 
the turnips, blanch them in boiling water, drain and sweat 
them over a very slow fire, in a little butter, to prevent 
their getting brown. When they are done enough, add 
two or three spoonfuls of bichamelle, strain them en puree 
through a tammy, reduce and send them up, surrounded 
with fried toasts of bread. 

No. 4. — The brown Puree of Turnips. 

Instead of blanching the turnips, sweat them on a slow 
fire, in a little butter. Take care that they do not burn. 
When they are well done, moisten with three spoonfuls of 
sauce tournie, and one spoonful of gravy of veal. Give 
them a good seasoning, rub them through a tammy, and 
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send up as above with fried toasts of bread. Never omit 
putting in a small lump of sugar before you serve up^ to 
overcome the bitter taste of the turnips. 



CARROTS. 



Carbots are likiB turnips, to supply the scarcity of vege- 
tables at a particular time of the year, when vegetables are 
dear and scarce. 

No. 1. — Carrots a la d' Orleans. 

Take a few young carrots, turn them of an equal size, 
and cut them in slices of about the eighth of an inch 
thick, and blanch them well. Next lay them on a towel to 
drain; put them into a stew-pan with' a lump of sugar and 
a little broth, and let them boil over a large fire. When 
reduced to glaze^ add a good bit of fresh butter and a little 
salt. Mind that the butter must adhere to the carrots when 
you serve up, as no sauce must be seen. 

No. 2. — Puree of Carrots. 

Mince some young carrots ; blanch them to take off the 
tart taste, and use the same process as for the puree of 
turnips. 

No. 3. — Sotfjffle of Carrots. 

Make a thick puree of carrots, but instead of broth use 
water, in which put a great deal of sugar, half a spoonful of 
flour, a little salt, and a good bit of butter; let all this boil 
till very thick, then put the yolks of six eggs, find mix all * 
well together. The moment you are ready to send up, beat 
the whites of the eggs, which you throw in with the rest, 
and put into the oven foM( proper time. 
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CELERY^ 

No. 1. — Celeri a VEspagnok. 

Cut a dozen of heads of celery of the length of youp 
dish i entremets; blanch them; and mark them in a stew- 
pan between two layers of bacon. Moisten with a spoon- 
ful of broth, and let them boil gently; when done, drain 
all the fat. Lastly^ dish the celery, and send it up with an 
Espagnole, rather thick. 

No. 2, — Celeri with Sauce blanche. 

Cut a dozen heads of celery as above. Let them stew 
in a little butter, salt, and water. When done enough, 
drain them, and serve up with the savjce blanche. 

No. 3. — ^For the puree of celery (See Sauces). In gene- 
ral, all purees are made by the same process. / 
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SWEET ENTREMETS. 



APPLES. 

No. 1. — Apples a la Portugnise. 

Take a dozen of fine rennet apples; take care that they 
are not injured. Peel them equally, and push the core out 
with a vegetable cutter. Let them boil in a very thin syrup, 
without being too much done. Then make a marmalade 
with some other apples, but let it be very white. (See 
Marmalade.) This marmalade must be made of a good 
thickness. Lay the apples in a hair sieve to drain, that no 
syrup may remsun, and next dish the marmalade, which 
you level with your knife. Lay the apples round the dish 
at an equal distance, and in such a manner as that they 
may be more elevated in the centre. In the cavity of each 
apple, place a preserved cherry. If you should have any apri- 
cot marmalade, generally called apricot jam, you may use 
some to decorate this entremet as your taste may suggest, 
or your means allow. It would be a long and unsuccessful 
task to undertake to teach dressing and decorating by a 
book ; the ingenuity and understanding of the learner will 
be his best guide. 

No. 2. — Miroton of Apples. 

You must take at least two dozen apples, and of that 
sort particularly which stands the fire best'. Golden pip- 
pins are generally the best. Peel them, and cut them into 
slices about the size of a dollar. Take a deep dish, other- 
wise your miroton would sink in it, and not look well. 
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Put a little marmalade on the bottom of the dish, in order 
to stick down the apples, one above another all round the 
dish. Fill up the middle of the dish with the most defec- 
tive slices of the apples. Now lay another bed of apricot- 

Next lay a second bed of apples, and some marmalade 
again, so as to form a complete spiral line. You must close 
the centre with a slice of apple, which is to be slit. Next 
bake this in a moderately hot oven. When the apples yield 
to the pressure of the finger, it is a sign of their being done 
enough. Lastly, sprinkle over the apples a little pounded 
sugar, and glaze with the salamander. Remember that 
you must give the apples a fine colouring. 

No. 3. — Suedoise of Apples. > 

Make a marmalade of apples as compacts as possible. 
Then take small pieces of apples cut into corks, and of 
different colours. To dye them you need only dilute with 
syrup a little carmine or saffron ; and give them a boiL 
Next let the apples cool in the syrup, that the colour may 
be spread equally over them. When you dish the suidoise, 
first spread some marmalade over the middle of the dish^ 
and next arrange the apple-corks symmetrically, viz. one 
white, one red, one yellow, and so on. As the rows as- 
cend, make the next always narrower, and decorate the top 
with cherries of a pink hue, green-gages, &c. Have some 
apple jelly, with which cover the suedoise, and put it into 
ice to cool. Wlien the suedoise is decorated in an agree- 
able form, use some jelly for garnishing, and place iV 
gently over and round the suedoise. The jelly must be of 
a sufficient substance not to run down the fruit. 
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No. 4, — Chartreuse of Apples and Fruit. 

A Chartreuse is the same thing as a suidoise, only in* 
stead of raising the fruit with the hand over the marma- 
lade, you oil a mould of the same size as the dish you in-, 
tend to use, and arrange symmetrically fruit of different 
colours, such as angelica, preserved oranges, lemons, &c. 
in short, whatever may offer a variety of colours. Apples 
and pears are in more general use for the outside, but 
then they must be dyed as directed above. No. 3, When 
you have decorated the middle or bottom, proceed to de- 
corate the sides. Next use some thick marmalade of ap- 
ples to consolidate the decorations. When you have made 
a wall sufficiently strong that you may turn the Chartreuse 
upside down, take the whitest apple jelly you can procure,^ 
some stewed pears cut into slices the size of a half-^crown 
piece, and some cherries, 8cc. and mix the whole with the 
jelly, so as to represent a Macedoine, Do not fill the ca- 
vity too full with the miroton, as you are to close it with 
apple-marmalade that has more substance in it. Then 
turn over the Chartreuse and dish it. Glaze the fruit over 
with some thick syrup. This syrup gives additional lustre 
to the colours, and a fresh gloss to the fruit. 

No. 6. — Turban of Apples, 

Take some real rennets or golden pippins, cut them into 
equal quarters, and stew them in some thin syrup. Mind 
they do not break. Boil some rice in cream, with a little 
lemon, sugar, and salt. Let the rice be done thoroughly, 
and kept thick. Then let it cool. When it is nearly cold, 
take a large piece of bread, or rather an empty gallipot, 
which you put in the centre of the dish, lay the rice all 
round till you reach the top of the gallipot. Next take the 
pieces of apples that have been drained of all the" syrup 
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over a sieve, thnist them into the rice, sloping towards the 
right in the first row, and towards the left in the second, 
and so on iill you reach the top of the turban, which you 
put info the oven that the apples may be made of a fine 
Colour. When you are ready to serve up, remove the gal- 
lipot, wipe off all the butter, which may sometimes be 
about the middle of the dish, and pour into the middle a 
crime patissiire, that is made as follows : 

« 

Crime Patissiire. i 

Take a pint of cream and a pint of milk, boil and keep 
stirring them with a spoon. When boiled, add about two 
ounces of sugar, a little salt, and the peel of a lemon. 
Let this peel infiise till the cream tastes of the lemon ; next 
beat the yolks of eight eggs with the cream, and do them 
on the fire, stirring all the while with a wooden spoon. 
When the cream is become very thick, pour it into a hair 
sieve to drain, and keep pressing upon it with the wooden 
spoon. When entirely strained, put it into a pan to serve 
when wanted. If you wish your crime pathsi^re to be very 
thick, you must add more eggs to it. After having poured 
the cream inside the turban, you must ornament the top 
of it with sweetmeats of various colours. 

Another Method, called Frungipane. 

Throw four spoonfuls of flour into a stew-pan, and beat 
the flour with four entire eggs, and a pint of cream, and 
take care the flour is well mixed : add a little salt and a ( 

little sugar. Now rasp the peel of a lemon with a lump of 
sugar, and scrape it into this preparation. Lay the whole 
on a slow fire, and keep continually stirring, for fear the 
contents should stick to the stew-pan. When the mixture 
has been on the fire for a quarter of an hour, blanch a 
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dosen of sweet almonds and the same number of bitter 
oneSy which pound rery fine^ and moisten a little, that they 
may not turn to oil. When reduced to a kind of pomatum, 
mix them with the frangipane, and try whether it tastes 
well. This you may use for towHes, tartelettes, gaieaux 
en dariole. Sec. &c. (See Pastry.) Observe that sugar must 
predominate in all sweet entremets ; but they must not be 
too sweet. 



OF RICE FOR ENTRIES AND ENTREMETS. 

Carolina rice is generally tjie best. It must be ob- 
served, that rice which has been wetted by the sea, has lost 
its savcfur, and of course is unfit to be made use of for 
casseroles with rice. You must in the first place pick the 
xicQy and wash it by rubbing it within your hands, in se- 
veral waters, till the water has not the least stain. Then 
smell it, for if it should smell of musk, which is often the 
case, it must be washed in hot water, and then in cold 
water again, till the bad smell is entirely gone. Next lay 
it in a sieve to drain for use when wanted. 



RICE FOR ENTREES. 

 

No. 1. — Casserole of Rice. 

After having picked the rice well, wash it first in luke- 
warm, and next in cold water, as directed above. After you 
have well drained it, throw it into a stew-pan of a proper 
ll size, that it may swell with ease : moisten with some pot^ 

top*. The broth must be previously drained through a silk 
sieve, in order that the rice may be kept very clean. Mix 
it with a large quantity of grease, and some pieces of fat 

• Pot-top, fat. 
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ham, in order to make the rice more mellow ; add a little 
salt. As the rice must swell very much^ use a sufficient 
quantity of broth to produce that effect. Lay the rice on 
a very slow fire, and mind to stir it frequently that it may 
not stick. Taste it to ascertain whether it is well seasoned, 
and done enough ; you then strain it through a cullender, 
and level it well with a wooden spoon* Take off the fat 
that issues from the rice, and pour it into the mould which 
you select for -the casserole: when all the parts of this 
latter are well covered with the grease, drain it by turning 
the mould upside down, then put some rice all round the 
mould ; put apiece of soft bread in the middle, and cover 
it with rice, squeeze it in equally with your spoon, and let 
it cool. When the rice is become firm, dip the outside of 
the mould into boiling water. Have a little pate brisee, 
which frame of the size of the mould ; turn the mould over 
the paste ; make an opening with a knife in the top, and 
flatten the paste all round with a spoon, then put it into the 
oven, which can never be too hot for a casserole, for if the 
oven is not hot enough the casserole is liable to break ; 
baste it with the grease, and when it is become of a fine 
colour take it out of the oven ; open it gently, then cut the 
bread into small pieces with a penknife, that you may take 
it out without injuring the casserole ; next remove the rice 
that sticks round, but do not empty it too much, for fear 
it should not bear or resist the weight of whatever you in- 
tend to throw in. You generally put into these casseroles, 
white and brown ragouts, blanquettes, emincis, fricassees 
of pullets, macaroni, and scollops of fish that have already / 

been sent up to table, &c. Sec. 1| 

No. 2. — Cassolettes of Rice, 

The rice is to be prepared as above, No. 1, but must 
be put into smaller moulds, those called dariole moulds* 
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Mind that the cassolettes are to be quite cold before you 
take them out of the mould. The best method of filling 
up the cassolettes, consists in taking a carrot, which you 
cut of a proper laige size, to make a hole in the rice ; this 
hole you fill up with a mince of fowl au veloute. This 
mince must be thoroughly cold* When you fill up the 
mould with the rice, close it without allowing any of the 
mince to be mixed with the rice, in which case the casso- 
lettes would break in the dripping when you fry them. To 
prevent this accident, the dripping must be very hot. It is 
to be observed, that in making cassolettes, the rice must be 
made .quite firm ; and that they require something of a 
white colour to be added ; as a mince au veloute, or 2Lsalpi^ 
con of palates and of mushrooms a rAllemande, or fiUets 
of fish. 

N. JB. — You may likewise give them a light brown co- 
lour in the oven, the same as other casseroUes of rice, but 
frying is the best and the quickest, ' 

No. 3. — Le Gateau de Bis, or Rice Cake. 

After having prepared the rice as in No. 1, take some 
good cream, which you boil first, to ascertain that it will 
not curdle; the quantity must be proportionate to the size 
of the mould you intend to use. For a quarter of a pound 
of rice take a quart of cream, which however is not always 
sufficient ; this depends on the rice swelling more or less : 
in this case add a little milk to it. When the cream has 
boiled, take the peel of a lemon, which infuse in the cream 
for a quarter of an hour ; take the peel out before you pour 
in the rice, which lay on a very slow fire till it bursts, or 
swells; when well swollen add a little salt, and some sugar, 
according to your own palate ; the sugar however must pre- 
dominate, the salt being only intended to remedy the in- 
sipid taste that is inseparable from sweet entremets. Sugar 
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must entirely predominate in articles for a dessert, but in 
entremets it is to be used moderately. When the riee'is 
done enough, and properly seasoned, break eight eggs, 
and mix the yolks with the rice ; next beat the whites, 
which pour gently into the preparation; put also a good 
bit of butter; then cljarify about a quarter of a pound of 
butter, and when it is completely clarified, pour it into the 
mould; turn the mould round, that the butter may be 
spread equally on all sides of the mould, which you then 
turn upside down for a moment : then put crumbs of bread 
into the mould, and contrive to have them likewise spread 
equally all over the mould; now dip a small piece of paper 
into the butter, sprinkle some butter all round the mould, 
and put some more crumbs of bread. This being done to 
your satisfaction, pour the rice into the mould, and put it 
into the oven, but mind it must not be too hot. An hour 
is required for your gateau to be baked enough. Turn it 
upside down in the dish, and serve up. 

N. B. — ^You may sometimes put with it preserved cher- 
ries, raisins, or currants, &c. 

No. 4. — Croquettes of Rice. 

The rice is to be prepared as in No. 3. When it has 
swelled in the cream, and is properly seasoned, let it cool; 
then roll it into croquettes in the shape of a cork. Next 
strew over them crumbs of bread (by which is meant that 
you dip them first into an omelette, and next into crumbs 
of bread). Roll them several times in the crumbs in what 
form you please, and mind that they are made of a fine 
colour. When you have fried them of a good colour, you 
may glaze them on one side with pounded sugar, by using 
the salamander. Send up with fried parsley, of a nice co- 
lour, in the centre. 
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No. 6. — Souffle of Rice. 

The same preparation as in No.3» only in that case you 
keep the dee rather more liquid^ and put the whites of two 
more eggs : that is to say, in a gateau you put eight yolks, 
and as many whites, whereas in a souffle you put only six 
yolks and eight whites, and a little more butter. 

No. 6. — Rice gratine* 

Take two ounces of rice, which wash and pick, &c. 
Then let it swell in hot milk, as cream, when used for en- 
tremets of this sort, would turn to butter. When the rice is 
well done, pound half a dozen of sweet almonds, and the 
same quantity of bitter ones ; when you have made them 
into a paste, rub them through a tammy, and mix them 
with the rice, together with a little sugar, and a very little 
salt. Then put the rice into a silver pan or porringer, or 
silver casserole, and leave it to gratiner on a slow fire for 
three quarters of an hour or more. Instead of using the 
lid, only cover the pan with a sheet of paper, to prevent the 
dust and the steam. Serve hot; if you put a cover to it, 
the steam will prevent its gratin. 

No. 7. — Turban of Rice. 

Prepare the rice as in No* 3. Have some apples cut 
into quarters, and stewed in syrup. Take particular care 
that the quarters are kept whole. Dish the rice ; put a gal- 
lipot in the middle, to form a vacancy, into which you are 
to pour by and by a vanilla cream. Dress the rice round 
the gallipot, and level it with the back of a spoon. Next 
place the apples round the rice, till you have reached the 
summit of it, and put the whole into the oven, but only 
leave it there time enough to dry up the syrvip which sticks 
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round the apples. Next decorate v^ith sweetmeats of dif- 
ferent colours, such as greengages, apricots, and cherries; 
and when you are ready to send up, remove the gallipot, 
and fill the vacancy with the vanilla cream. 

N. B. — Many entremets are made of rice creiii€,which, by 
the by, is no more than flour of rice, which is like any other 
flour, except that it swells more than others. You may 
make souffles of it, and give them whatever taste you think 
proper. They must be always sweet. 

No. 8. — Croquettes with Apricot Marmalade. 

Prepare the rice as in No. 3 : form a croquette,taLk.e the 
handle of a wooden spoon, make a hole in the croquette, 
which fill with marmalade apricots. Then close it up with 
some rice, put crumbs of bread as you do in all other cro- 
quettes, and fry in the same manner. 

No. 9. — Croquettes stuffed with Apples. 

Prepare the. rice as above,and repeat every other ope- 
ration, except that you must have rennets cut into small 
Corks, and well stewed in syrup. Drain them well, and 
put them into the croquettes instead of marmalade. 

No. 10. — Souffle of Apples in a bordure of Rice. 

Prepare your rice as in No. 3. Keep it of a strong 
solid substance, dress it up all round a dish, the same 
height as a raised crust, that is to say, three inches high. 
Give a pleasing shape to the rice, and let it be levelled 
smooth ; have some marmalade of apple ready made ; mix 
with it six yolks of eggs and a small bit of butter ; warm it 
on the stove in order to do the yolks; then have eight 
whites of eggs well whipped, as for biscuits, mix them lightly 
with the apples, and put the whole into the middle of the 
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rice ; put this iBto the oven, which must not be too hot. 
When the souffle is raised sufficiently, send it up, as it 
would soon lower. If you wish to make a kind of pap, 
take a spoonful of flour, a pint of milk, a little salt, lemon, 
and sugar; let the whole boil well, then mix it with the 
apples and the yolks of four eggs : the whites are to be 
poured in afterwards : next bake the soiiffli in the oven. 
This method is safer than the fomijer, and is not deficient 
in delicacy. 

No. 11. — Charlotte of Apples mixed with Apricots, 

The Charlotte has been so called after the name of the 
original inventor, yet there is no doubt but his successors 
have made great improvements on the original. To make 
a Charlotte, take a dozen of rennets; but if you use a very 
large mould, you must take more. Gut them into quarters, 
peel them, and put them into a pan with a lump of butter, 
a little cinnamon, the peel of half a lemon, and a little 
pounded sugar. Stew all these ingredients over a brisk fire, 
but without allowing them to burn. When the apples 
are nearly done, take them off the fire, mix with them 
half a pot of marmalade of apricots, and throw the whole 
into a mould trimmed with slices of bread dipped into 
melted butter: cover the marmalade with bread that has 
also been dipped into butter. Now bake the Charlotte in an 
oven that is pretty hot ; give it a good colour, and serve up 
hot. It is useless to recommend that the top of the Char- 
lotte must be decorated ; it mustalways be so. To garnish 
the Charlotte, put some clarified butter all round a plain 
mould, then cut the crumbs of bread in any shape you 
think proper ; to keep all the apples confined in the mould, 
the neatest and prettiest way, is to cut the bread with a 
plain round cutter, and lay them over one another all round ; 
they must be dipped into clarified butter before they are 
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put into the mould; then put the apples, and cover them ; 
give a good colour, drain all the butter^ and serve very hot 
and crisp. 



OF CREAMS IN GENERAL. 

No. 1. — Coffee Cream. 

It is necessary to observe in this first article, that all 
creams are made in the same manner; the taste and colour 
only varying. Take a pint of cream and a pint of milk, 
and boil them together. When boiled, throw in a lump of 
sugar and a little salt : next roast the coffee in the ome-- 
lette pan, or in a coffee roaster. When well and equally 
roasted, throw it burning hot into the cream, cover the 
stew-pan, and let it infuse till it gets quite cold. If you 
wish to pour the cream into cups or any other small ves- 
sels, you must measure the quantity of cream, but for a 
mould it is unnecessary ; put the yolk of an egg to every 
cup ; rub the cream twice through a tammy, in order that 
the egg may be well mixed with it, and next put the cups 
into a pan containing water enough to reach to half the 
height of them ; cover them, and put a little fire pver the 
lid of the pan, to prevent any steam dropping into the 
cream. As soon as the cream is done, let it cool, and 
take care to secure the cups from dust, &c. When you 
make the cream in a large mould, put more eggs. 

No. 2. — Lemon Cream. 

The same preparation as above; but when the cream 
has boiled, instead of coffee, throw in the peel of a lemon, 
which you leave to infuse, with the addition of a little salt 
and sugar. If intended for a cream in moulds of a large 
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size, you must use a greater quantity of eggs ; as for in- 
stance, sixteen eggs for two pints of cream or milk. 

No. 3. — Chocolate Cream. 

For an entremet, take a quarter of a pound of vanilla 
chocolate, rasp it very fine, and throw it into a pan to melt 
with a little water. When melted, mix and beat it with 
some cream, which you hav€ boiled, as above, and a little 
salt. Except in creams of fruit, as pine-apple, apricots, 
raspberries, 8cc. a little salt is always requisite, but very 
little however. If you wish to make an ice cream, instead 
of ^xteen eggs for a quart of cream only put eight, which 
put on the fire to thicken, but take particular care to pre- 
vent its curdling: as soon as you take it from the fire, mix 
with it a little melted isinglass, and rub the whole through 
a tammy. Now try a little of the preparation in a small 
mould over ice. If you should find that the cream has 
not substance enough to allow of being turned upside 
down, you must add a little more isinglass. 

It is to be observed, that the isinglass must previously 
be melted in a little water. (See Method of Melting 
Ismglass, page 345.) 

No. 4. — Cream a la Vanille. 

Take one or two sticks of vanilla, which infuse in some 
boiling cream: next put in the eggs as you do for other 
creams. If you are making di/romage it id glace, or a^ro- 
mage bavarois, you must put a smaller quantity of eggs, as 
isinglass is to be put in to stiffen it ; and keep constantly 
stirring the cream on the fire, while the eggs are doing. 
Mind that the eggs are not overdone. When you perceive 
the cream is getting thick, put the melted isinglass in, 
and rub it through a tammy, then put it into a mould, and 
into ice. When you wish to make the cream more deli- 
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cate Jet it get cold ; then put it into a vessel over ice^ befcnrc 
you put any isinglass into it, and whip it ; when quite 
frozen, put in some cold melted isinglass: this method 
requires less isinglass, and the jelly is much lighter. 

No. 6. — Cream au The* 

Boil a pint of cream and a pint of milk, into which 
throw a little salt and some sugar; the latter must however 
predominate. When the cream boils, throw two or three 
spoonfuls of good tea into it, give it a bpil, put in ten 
yolks of very fresh eggs, and proceed as usual upon the 
fire, till the cream becomes thick ; then put in the isinglass, 
&c. If your mould is small, six eggs are sufficient. 

No. 6. — Orange-Flower Cream* 

Instead of tea, infuse a large pinch of orange flowers, 
and when the cream has got the flavour, put in the eggs,&c. 

No. 7. — Cream a la Genet, diteau Caramel, 

Melt about an ounce of sugar in a confectionary pan. 
Let it reduce till it is brown, but mind to keep continually 
stirring, to prevent the sugar from getting a bitter taste. 
When quite brown, dilute it with a little water, to which 
add a little sugar to qualify the bitter taste. Next use a 
little more water to melt this caramel. When melted, take 
a quart of cream that has boiled, throw the caramel into it, 
aiid put a sufficient quantity of sugar to make it palatable. 
If you wish to have the cream iced, pourin the yolks of eight 
eggs ; but if you intend to have it with eggs only, you must 
use twelve. In the first case, when the eggs are well mixed, 
put the stew-pan on the fire to thicken the cream ; and when 
it begins to thicken, stir it well, and throw in the isinglass 
that you have melted previously ; then put it intothemould 
and ice it. You must let it cool first, or it will melt ibe 
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iee^and the mould will be liable to tilt over, and the cream 
fall out. It is not customary in this country to use cream 
without isinglass, therefore itjs not particularly necessary 
to recommend the method of making them with eggs only ; 
it is sufficient to say, that when you intend to put no isin- 
glass into the cream, you must put more eggs, and it must 
not be done till it is put into the mould ; butter the mould 
with clarified butter, then put the cream into it, to be 
poached in boiling water, with fire on the lid, to prevent 
the steam from falling in. With respect to the multipli- 
city of names, they are derived from the peculiar flavour 
of the cream ; there is no difference in the manutation. 
Thus rose cream, vanilla cream, lemon cream, orange** 
flower cream, marasquin cream, pine apple-cream, &c. &c. 
derive their respective appellation from the flavouring 
ingredient. They are all made alike. 

No. 8.— TAc Manner of Melting Isinglass, 

. To melt a quarter of a pound of isinglass, take a little 
more than a pint of water, into which throw the twelfth 
part of the white of an egg; beat the water well till it be- 
comes white ; throw the isinglass into that water, and lay 
it on the stove over a very slow fire. If you keep it co- 
vered, it will melt more easily. Take care it does not bum, 
for then it can never be made clear, and, besides, it would 
have an unpleasant taste. For a larger quantity put more 
water, but not more white of egg. ' Some people put in the 
peel of a lemon, which is wrong; however, you may 
squeeze the juice of it into it if you want the isinglass to 
be clear, but for cream it is useless. Always put isinglass 
cautiously ; in order to make cream or jellies in perfection, 
always try a little in a small mould. If the jelly should not 
be firm enough, put a little more isinglass. It is impossible 
. io determine the exact quantity that is required for creams 
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or jellies, as the dieheft sad moulds are never of the same 
dimension. The best method therefore is to try by tast- 
ing. A surgeon once inquiring of me, why cooks had not 
weights and measures the same as apothecaries? I in- 
stantly replied : '' because we taste our recipes, and those 
gentlemen very seldom taste those they are mixing; there- 
fore they must have eitact measures.'^ 

No. 9. — ijg'g and Water Cream. 

Boil a pint of water with half a quarter of a pound of 
sugar, a little ccnriander, a Utile cinnamon, and the peel of 
a lemon. When all those ingredients have been well in*- 
fused, break the yolks of eight eggs, which you mix and 
beat with that preparation ; then rub it through a tammy, 
and put it into small cups to thicken au bain marie. Put 
but very little fire under, as there must be some on the 
covers, to prevent the water of the steam from falling into 
the cream. The cream must not boil too long, and only 
gently, for fear it should curdle. This cream agrees very 
well with weak stomachs. 

No. lO.—rEggs au Bouillon, and reversed. 

Take some good consomme, of the particular sort you 
wish to use, whether of game or of fowl : do not put any 
sugar to it. Measure a cup full of it to every yolk, and 
make this cream thick, in the same manner as you do all 
others. If you wish to make it with reversed eggs, use 
two yolks of eggs for each dariole mould, and proceed as 
above ; with the only difference, that you must butter the 
moulds lightly inside with some clarified butter. Boil the 
eggs in moulds instead of cups, and when they are hard 
enough, turn them upside down in the dish ; serve up with 
some consomme thickened with the yolks of two eggs, a^d 
poured over as sauce. 
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No. 11. — jBggs a la Neige. 

Taks the whites of six eggs, which will be enough for 
an entremet; whip them till they get thick ; have some 
milk boiling over the fire in a large stew-pan; poach 
several spoonfuls of the whites in it, and when done 
enough, drain and dish them ; next make a sauce to pour 
over them in the following manner : take some of the milk 
in which you have poached your eggs, then put a little 
sugar, a little orange flower^ and a little salt; mix the 
yolks of four eggs with the same, stir the whole on the 
fire till the milk is made thick, put it through a tammy, 
and mask the neiges with that sauce. 

No. 12. — Italian Cream. 

Boil a pint of cream with half a pint of milk. When 
it boils, throw in the peel of an orange and of a lemon, to 
infuse with half a quarter of a pound of sugar and a small 
pinch of salt. When the cream is impregnated with the 
flavour of the fruit, mix and beat it with the yolks of eight 
eggs, and put it on the fire to acquire an equal thickness. 
As soon as it is thick enough, and the eggs done, put a 
little melted isinglass in it, strain it well through a tammy^ 
and put some of it into a small mould, to try if it is thick 
enough to be turned over. If not, add a little more isin- 
glass, and put the preparation into a mould on ice. When 
quite frozen, and you wish to send it up, dip a towel into 
hot water, and rub it all round the mould, to detach the 
cream, and turn it upside down on a dish. By this means 
the cream is brighter, and the dish not soiled. If you 
wf ip the cream before you put it into the mould, it makes 
it more delicate and mellower. 
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No« 19. — Pine' Apple Cream. 

In^ tJS£ the rind of a pine-apple in boiling cream, and 
proceed as usual for other fruit. You must only use the 
rind, for the pulp of the pine-apple being acid, the cream 
would curdle. 

No. 14. — Cabinet Pudding, or Chancellor's Pudding. 

Boil a pint of cream, in which put to infuse a little lemon 
peel, and a little salt. Pour the cream while boiling over 
a pound of biscuits, a la cuilliere^ and let them soak. Next 
add the yolks of eight eggs. Then beat the whites of six 
eggs only : some persons add a little brandy, but that I 
disapprove of. Butter over a mould, and decorate it with 
preserved cherries. When you send up th^ first course, 
pour the above preparation into a mould, and put it au 
bain marie. Observe, that if the mould is large, you must 
use more eggs. Make a sauce as for the eggs a la neige, 
into which squeeze the juice of a lemon ; or make a sauce 
with arrow-root as follows : dilute a spoonful of arrow- 
root with white wine and sugar, and lay it on the fire to 
boil ; keep it liquid enough to mask the mould, and let 
the dried cherries that are round be full in sight. 

N.B. — ^This pudding can b^ made of remnants of Savoy 
biscuits, or brioche, or the crumb of a penny loaf. 

No. Ib.-rSouffle, or Cake of Tapioca. 

Tapioca is an articlethat swells very much, and which 
requires a long time to be done thoroughly. If you boil it 
over too brisk a fire, it will become tough ; if over a very 
slow fire, it will be as mellow as marrow, and then it is ex- 
tremely pleasant to the palate. Boil a pint of cream and a 
pint of milk with a little sugar, and very little salt. Then 
infuse the peel, of half a lemon ; but if the taste of orange 
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flowers, roses, or vanilla, 8cc« should be more agreeable^ 
use them in preference, according to the taste of your em- 
ployer. Put a quarter of a pound of tapioca into the cream, 
and let it boil over a very slow fire. When it is done, throw 
in a piece of butter, and break the yolks of six egg8> which 
you beat up with it, and let them do over the stove. When 
you send up the first course, beat the whites of the eggs, 
pour them gently with the rest, and set the whole into a 
moderate oven. If you wish to make a cake, sprinkle a 
mould twice over with clarified butter and crumbs of bread : 
mix with the preparation some dried cherries and currants, 
and proceed as you would do for a souffle. When done, 
turn the mould upside down in a dish, and send up hot. 

No. 16. — Tapioca gratine. 

Put half a quarter of a pound of very clean tapioca, with 
a quart of hot milk, a small bit of sugar, a very Uttle salt, 
and one leaf of almond laurel ; let this boil gently over a 
slow fire; when the tapioca is done, put it into a silver 
stew-pan, and set it on a pretty sharp stove fire to gratine; 
let it stick Very much to the bottom of the stew-pan ; take 
out the laurel leaf, and serve it up with a cover over. 

No. 17. — Croquettes of Chesnuts, 

Take fifty good chesnuts, and put them into a hot oven, 
observing that you must cut each of them with the point 
of your knife, to prevent them from bursting. When well 
roasted, clean them, and put three parts of them (taking 
care to choose those parts thjit have colour) into the mortar, 
with three ounces of butter and a spoonful of cream; rub 
this paste through a hair sieve, then mix with it the same 
quantity of butter as before, a pinch of salt, three ounces 
of sugar, and a^ quarter of a pint of cream ; put the whole 
over the fire in a stew-pan to dry lik^ royal paste, or a 
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cAotijr; when it had acquired a little ooufsistence, put to it 
six yolks of eggs^ aiid gire to the preparation the taste 
you think proper, as lemon, iranilla, cedrat, cofiee, &c. ; let 
this paste go to the fire again after you have put the yolks 
of the six eggs ; stir it well with a wooden spoon till it is 
vather firm ; then butter a dish, and spread this paste over, 
equally, with your knife ; cover this with a sheet of but- 
tered paper, and let it cool ; when cold, cut it with a 
knife, and take half of a chesnut^ and make the paste into 
the shape of a big chesnut ; put some crumbs of bread 
o^er the croquettes, then dip them into three eggs beaten 
up with a little salt, and into the crumbs again ; give them 
a good shape, fry them of a nice colour, and serve them 
without fried parsley, as a sweet dish ; sometimes dip 
them into eggs only, without crumbs ; they are more deli- 
cate. Put fine sugar over them after they are fried. 



SOUFFLES FOR ENTREMETS. 

It will be sufficient to observe on the subject oi souffles, 
that they are all made in the same manner, and that they 
vary only in the taste you give them. If sent up in proper 
time they are very good eating, if not, they are no better 
than other puddings. 

No. 1. — Souffle of Potatoes with Ijemon, 

Bak e a dozen potatoes in the oven ; when they are well 
done, open them, scoop out the most floury part, and mix 
it with half a pint of cream that has boiled, and in which 
you have infused the peel of a lemon ; to this add a little 
sugar, a large lump of butter, and a little salt ; the taste 
of the sugar, however, must predominate; yet observe, 
that the less sugar you use the lighter the souffles are. Now 
break six eggs, throw the yolks of four only into the pota- 
toes, beat the six whites, which pour gently with the above 
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preparation into a touffiS dish, and put it into the oven, 
which must not be too hot. When the souffle is done^ 
enough, powder a little sugar over it, and use the sala- 
mander; taaffHsxnu^t be served up the moment they are 
ready, for they are liable to sink. 

No. 2. — SauffU of Orange Flower. 

Dilute a little flour with half cream and milk ; set 
this pap on the fire to boil ; when the flour is done, put 
a little salt, a little sugar, and a small quantity of pounded 
orange flower, mix well, and then add a large lump of 
butter, the yolks of six eggs, and mix the whole well. 
Next beat the six whites, and mix them with the rest : then 
bake the souffle as above, and when it is baked enough, 
glaze it and send it up. 

No. 3. — Souffle of ground Rice. 

Wash and pick a certain quantity of rice ; when it has 
lost all improper flavour, lay it in a hair sieve to dry be- 
fore the fire ; when quite dry, pound it, and sift it. Take 
two spoonfuls of the flour, and dilute it with a little cream 
and milk : boil them on a slow fire, and give whatever 
taste you may think proper. Of course you must add 
butter, sugar, salt, beaten whites, &c. as to all other 
souffles ; then send up. 

No. 4.— Souffle of Bread. 

Boil some milk with a little cream, to which give any 
taste you think proper. Throw into it the soft part of 
two or three fresh rolls to soak, rub the bread through a 
sieve, and proceed with the eggs, butter, sugar, &c. as 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

No. 6. — Souffle of Coffee. 

Boil a pint of cream with a pint of milk, to which add a 
little sugar ahd a very little salt. Take a clean omelette pan. 
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or a coffee roaster^ and roast in it a quarter of a pound 'of 
coffee on a slow fire. When it is equally roasted, throw it 
into 'the boiling cream, that it may acquire a proper tafite 
of the coffee. Use this cream to make either bread souffle. 
No. 4, or potatoe soij^. No. 1, &c. &c. 

No. 6. — Souffle of Chocolate. 

s. 

Take a quart^^r of a pound of chocolate, which cut as 
small as you can, and melt it on the fire in a little water. 
When it is entirely melted, throw it into the souffle pre- 
paration. No. 4, the same as all others. 

Vanilla Souffle, Pine- Apple Souffle, 

Saffron Souffle, Rose Souffle^ 

and generally all other souffles, are prepared in th^ same 
manner. The question is, to make the preparation well, 
and above all things to beat the whites of the e^s very 
well, for on that alone depends the rising or falling of th« 
soufflL 
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OMELETTE SOUFFLE. 

Break six eggs, put the whites into one pan, and the 
yolks into another; rasp a little lemon peel or orange 
flowers, beat the yolks well, add a little sugar and salt, 
and next beat the whites well en neige, and mix them 
with the yolks lightly. Then put a lump of butter into 
an omelette pan on the fire ; when the butter is melted, 
pour the o/neiette into the pan; when it is firm enough on 
one side to hold the liquid part, turn it over on the dish 
you send up ; then bake it in an -oven, or use the Dutch 
oven. When it is well raised, glaze it, and send it up im- 
mediately, for it would soon lower. Mind, it must be 
covered hermetically with a great fire over it, otherwise it 
will not rise. 
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(PANCAKES, FRENCH FASHION. 

Put into a stew-pan or basin, two ounces of fine flour, 
three ounces of sugar, a few macaroons of bitter almonds, 
a tea-spoonful of orange-flower water, a little salt, a pint of 
cream, a glass of milk, and the yolks of five very fresh eggs* 
Mix the whole well; then clarify two ounces of butter, and 
with a hoop of clean paper put some into the pancake pan; 
put a very little of the mixture into the pan at a time; let 
it be well done on one side only, and turn the first one on 
the bottom of a silver plate ; and do the same alternately 
with the others; arrange them in an agreeable form, and 
when you are about finishing, glaze the last with fine sugar, 
and salamander it; put the plate on a dish, and send up 
very hot. 

Pancakes. 

Put into a pan four spoonfuls of very fine flour, a pinch 
of salt, a spoonful of fine sugar, the peel of a lemon chopped 
very fine, and an egg ; dilute the whole of this with a pint 
of cream, melt a small bit of fresh butter in a stew-pan, 
throw it into the preparation, and then have a pancake pan 
very clean, put a very small bit of butter into it, let it get 
' hot, put a spoonful of the mixture into the pan, turn round 
the pan, that the pancake may be done equally, then give 
a sudden jerk to turn the pancake on the other side ; let 
it be well done on both sides ; lastly, roll and glaze them 
with fine sugar. They must be made quickly, as there 
must be many to make a dish. 



JELLIES OF FRUIT. 

It is to be observed, that all jellies made of what i scalled 
red fruit, must be worked cold, and be put on ice very 
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promptly. If you were to use a tinned mould, the tin would 
alter the red into a dead blue colour, and also spoil the 
taste; but if you use earthen moulds, the jellies will always 
look and taste as they ought. 

It is also advisable to clarify the isinglass while it is 
melting : there is less waste, and the jellies have a brighter 
appearance. (See the manner of melting Isinglass, page 
345). 

No. 1 . — Strawberry Jelly. 

Put some strawberries into an earthen pan, squeeze 
them well with a new wooden spoon ; mix some pounded 
sugar with the fruit, and let theqa infuse for an hour, that 
the sugar may draw out all the juice ; next pour in a little 
water. If the strawberries are very ripe, squeeze the juice 
of two lemons to restore the acid taste of the strawberries^ 
for such preparations as are too sweet are insipid. Put all 
this into a bag that is nearly new, that the juice may be 
strained clear and limpid ; mix some melted isinglass with 
the juice, but niind that the whole must be very cold. Now 
put half a spoonful of the jelly into a mould over ice, to. 
ascertain of what substance it is.. If thick enough, put the 
whole into the large mould in ice, and cover it also with 
ice, but no salt, for it would spoil the bright colour of the 

jelly.. 

Some people clarify the sugar, and when it is quite 
limpid and very hot, they throw their strawberries into it. 
This method is good enough, but then the jelly does not 
keep the taste of the fruit so well. You may try either 
way. When the strawberries have been infused in the 
sugar, and they have discharged their colour, strain them 
through a bag, mix the isinglass, and lay them in ice. Co-^ 
ver the mould with ice also. 
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No. 2. — Raspberry Jelly, 

Raspberri cs areprepared in the same mantier as straw* 
berries, either hot or cold. They are also liable to lose their 
colour. It will not be amiss to repeat, that the isinglass 
must be thrown inveiy cold ; but the best way of all is to 
put the fruit into the mortar with some sugar, and mix them 
together; add a little water, put the whole into a jelly bag, 
and when the juice has been through, mix the cold isin- 
glass with it. Mind, that you must avoid bruising the 
small kernels which are in the raspberries, as they would 
destroy the clearness of the jelly; press the fruit only to 
extract the juice; recollect, it is the same with all fruit, par- 
ticularly the red, as follows : 

No. 3. — Red Currant Jelly. 
The same preparation as above, either hot or cold. 

No. 4. — Currant Jelly with Raspberries. 

The same as above, only mix some raspberries with the 
currants. 

No, 6. — White Curraiit Jelly. 
The same operation asi for red currants. 

No. 6. — Orange Jelly. 

Eighteen oranges are requisite to make a good jelly. 
Peel lightly six oranges, and throw the peel into a little 
water, which lay on the comer of a stove, without allow- 
ing it to boil, for fear it should taste too bitter. Cut the 
oranges in two : have a silk sieve and a lemon squeezer, 
both which dip into cold water, or otherwise they would 
absorb the juice of two oranges at least, Squeeze 
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the oranges into the sieve over an earthen pan. This being 
done, pour the infasion of the peel through the sieve ; next 
take a pound of sugar or so, in proportion to the acidity 
of the oranges, break it in a confectionary pan, pour a drop 
of the white of an egg into about a pint of water, whip it 
till it gets white, pour it over the sugar, and set it on the 
fire. When the sugar becomes frothy or scummy, throw a 
little more water in. Skim the sugar, let it reduce till it 
begins to bubble ; and then pour in the juice of the oranges. 
The heat of the sugar will clarify the jelly. Do not let it 
boil, but as soon as you perceive a yellow scum, skim it, 
and pour the jelly into - a bag. Next mix some melted 
isinglass, either hot or cold. This jelly must not be made 
too firm, and especially avoid introducing any colour into 
it, as it is almost always yellow ; why should you wish to 
make it red? Some people add brandy to it, which is 
wrong, the natural flavour ought never to be adulterated. 
If the oranges should be too ripe, mix a little lemon-juice 
to make them acid. 

No. 7. — Lemon Jelly. 

Lemon jelly is made exactly in the same manner as 
that of oranges. However, it requires a little more atten- 
tion, for you must smell all the lemons you use, for fear 
they should be musty ; besides, the lemons being more 
acid, require a larger quantity of sugar. In every other 
respect the process is the same as above. 

No. 8. — Mosaic Jelly. 

Boil half a pint of cream ; when it boils, infuse the peel 
either of an orange or of a lemon, according as you wish 
to decorate the jelly with either. When the cream has im- 
bibed the flavour of the fruit, put in a little sugar. Break the 
yolks of four eggs which you beat with the cream, lay it on 
the fire to thicken, and then put in some isinglass that has 
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previously been melted. Strain the whole through a hair 
sieve, and put it well covered on some ice, in order that it 
may get quite firm. Now take the mould which you intend 
to use, brush it lightly with oil all over, and then cut the 
white cream jelly with aknife in the first place, and next with 
small tin cutters. Decorate the mould without putting it 
on ice, for the damp would prevent the decoration from 
sticking on. Decorate the bottom first, next the sides ; 
then only put the mould over ice. Now pour a little orange- 
jelly lightly, not to injure the decoration, and let it get 
thick. When the orange-jelly is frozen, thrust the mould 
deeper into the ice ; then put a little more j elly to the height 
of the lower decoration on the sides; let the preparation be 
made firm again ; mind the jelly is never to come higher 
than the flowerets, till the bottom has been first made firm ; 
then gradually ascend to the top. Cover and surround the 
mould with ice. When you wish to serve up, dip a towel 
into some hot water, and rub the mould all round. Ascer- 
tain that none of the jelly sticks to the sides before you 
meddle with the bottom of the mould. Then rub the bot- 
tom with the hot towel, and turn the jelly neatly into a 
dish. Were it not for all these precautions, the two co- 
lours would melt and piix with one another. This jelly 
looks beautiful when well made. 

N.B. — It is to be observed, that this jelly can only be 
made in winter-time ; for, during the summer season, it 
would melt, except made hard, then it would not be good ; 
however, you may work it in a very cold place. 

I shall not describe the great variety of jellies that can be 
decorated in this manner ; it will be sufficient for learn- 
ers to know, that when they are to decorate pine-apple 
jelly, they must give the same taste to the white jelly which 
is to be used for the decoration ; the same must be done 
also for noyau and marasquino. When you make white 
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tanilla cream,. use chocolate to decorate with« \yj making 
the first preparation as directed for Mosaic jelly ; for lemon 
jelly^ use lemon^ and so on with any other sort of jelly. 

No. 9. — Pine^Apple Jelly. 

The pine-apple, although a very odoriferous fruit, is not 
very juicy. Clarify some sugar, (See No. 6,) take the rind 
of a pine-apple, and turn the best part equally. Let it be 
of the diameter of a crown-piece, but a little thicker. Boil 
it in the sugar, squeeze into the syrup the juice of a lemon 
or two, and put to it some isinglass ready clarified. Strain 
the whole through a bag ; next put in the mould a little of 
the pine-apple jelly, and when there are about three-eighths 
of an inch deep at the bottom of the mould, put the mould 
on ice to freeze. When firm, lay slices of pine-apple sym- 
metrically over the jelly. Mind that they are quite dry, 
and use a little jelly to make them stick together. When 
the jelly is frozen to a substance, put in a little more to 
freeze again, then fill the mould, and put some ice all 
round. If the pine-apple does not look well enough to 
be served in the jelly, send up the jelly by itself, but keep 
the slices of the fruit in sugar, as they will serve another 
day to make pine-apple firitters. This jelly appears very 
well with a Mosaic on the surface of the mould. 

No. 10. — Cherry Jelly. 

The best method of making this jelly consists in clari* 
fying the sugar. (See No. 6.) When you have skimmed 
the sugar properly, and it boils, throw the cherries into 
it : take them off the fire, and when the decoction is cold, 
throw in a little liquid clarified cold isinglass, squeeze 
three or four lemons into it, strain through a bag, and try 
the preparation. Next fill the earthen mould, and put it in 
ice. I have already observed, that tin moulds would make 
these jellies turn of a dead'^lue colour. 
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No. 11. — Jelttf and Miroton of Peaches a la Ude, 

Gut a dozen of peaches, into halves^ peel them gently, 
and boil them in a thin syrup, but do not boil them too long. 
If they are very fine, you may use them almost raw, but if 
common fruit, the syrup will improve the look of them. 
Break the stones, peel the kernels^ and throw them into the 
hot syrup with the fruit. When the peaches have infused 
about an hour, you may use them for making jelly en mi- 
roton, which is done as follows : drain the peaches in a new 
sieve, take the syrup, and squeeze six lemons into it; put 
this through a jelly bag; when very clear, put some clarified 
isinglass into it, and put some into a plain mould in ice. 
When it is firm, dress the peaches over the jelly, and put 
the kernels between, then stick all this together with some 
jelly ; when stifle, put some more jelly gently, let it freeze, 
and then fill the mould ; put a great quantity of ice round 
the mould, and some salt, as this jelly is very liable to break ; 
but it is one of the most delicate that can possibly be made. 

No. 12.— Calf's Foot Jelly. 

Notwithstanding calf's foot jelly is seldom niade 
alone, yet it is incumbent on me to explain how it ought 
to be made. Bone the calPs feet first, put them into warm 
water to disgorge all the bloody then boil them in clear 
water, and skim till the water is quite limpid. Then put 
the stew-pan on a small stove^ and let it boil gently till 
the calPs feet are well done. t)rain the liquor through a 
double silk sieve; skim the fat off with the most scrupulous 
attention, then throw a large piece of sugar into the liquor. 
Six feet make a large dish. Throw likewise into the jelly 
the peel of four lemons, and also the juice ; add to this a 
stick of cinnamon, a few cloves, a little allspice, and break 
four eggs whole, but very fresh, into the mixture. Sm^ll 
the eggs, one after another, for if one of them should not 
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be fresh and sweet, it would spoil the whole jdly. Whip 
the jelly, but take care the rod is not greasy. Lay the jelly 
on the fire, and keep beating it till it begins to turn white, 
and to bubble round the stew-pan. Then remove the stew- 
pan from the fire, cover it, and lay some fire on the cover. 
This fire is intended to preserve the strength of the jelly, 
which otherwise (the steam dropping from the lid) would 
become weak. When the jelly has simmered for an hour 
on a very slow fire, strain it through a bag. It must be 
strained several times over to make it quite bright; then 
put it into the mould, and lay it on ice till it is frozen; 
send it up like all other jellies. It must be very clear and 
transparent. 

No. 13. — Madeira Wine Jelly. 

This jelly is made exactly in the same manner as the 
preceding one. When the jelly is nearly clarified, pour 
into the same stew-pan a bottle or two of Madeira. As the 
operation of clarifying takes away the strength of the wine, 
you must add half a bottle of brandy to it. You must ob- 
serve that this jelly will keep for several days, and that 
accordingly what you have left, and what is sent down 
from table, will be sufficient to- supply you with another 
entremet on another day. This is a common jelly, which 
cooks and traiteurs frequently serve ; therefore, in order to 
avoid monotony, you must ornament it with another jelly, 
which you make as follows : 

Take four spoonfuls of the wine jelly, break the yolks 
of four eggs into a stew-pan, beat the eggs with the jelly, 
and lay it on the fire to thicken ; then strain it through a 
sieve, lay it on ice, and use it for the same purpose, to de- 
corate, as at No. 8. 

N, B. — It will sometimes happen that the jellies made 
of calf's feet, will break, when you turn them upside down 
into a dish. To prevent tliis accident, throw in a pinch of 
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isinglass when you are going to clarify the jelly. It gives 
it a greater substance. 



FROMAGES A LA GLACE, or FROMAGES BAVAROIS. 

No. 1. — Frontage d^Abricots. 

It will be necessary to mention in this No. 1, that there 
is but little variety in the manner of rxizkmgfromage$, they 
only vary in the taste ; so that by recurring to this num- 
ber, it will be impossible ever to commit a mistake. 

If in the summer season, take, according to the size of 
them, eight or twelve ripe apricots: take away the peel and 
stones ; throw the apricots into a mortar, and pound them 
with a little sugar. When well pounded, rub them through 
a tammy, and press upon the fruit with a new wooden 
spoon. Mix a little melted isinglass with this puree. Beat 
a pint of thick cream well, and mix it with the apricots 
also. Taste whether the cream is sweetened enough. Con- 
tinue to whip it over ice, till you perceive that the isin- 
glass is well melted and blended with the mixture ; then 
put ihefromage into a mould, round which you heap a 
large quantity of ice with salt. If you do not attend par- 
ticularly to the stirring of it over ice, the apricot will fall 
to the bottom of the mould, so that when you turn the ice- 
cream upside down into the dish, it will appear of two 
colours, and the yellow part will be tough. In winter-time 
take a pot of marmalade of apricots, and rub it into a puree 
through a hair sieve ; mix a little pounded sugar with it, 
and a little melted isinglass. Then as above, take a pint 
of thick cream, or more, according to the mould, whip it 
well, mix it gently over ice with the fruit, and when they 
are well mixed, put them into the mould, and surround it 
with ice. 
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No. 2. — Fromage of Strawberries. 

• Take a pottle of strawberries, make a puree of them, 
put a sufficient quantity of sugar to sweeten it well, and 
add a little clarified isinglass. Next mix the whole with 
a pint of whipped cream, and proceed as directed above. 

No. 3. — Fromage of Raspberries, 

The same process as above. Make a puree of the rasp- 
berries, and whip the cream, &c. as above. 

No. 4. — Fromage with Orange Flowers, 

In this case you must make an infusion. Boil half a 
pint of cream, into which throw a handful of orange 
flowers, and let the cream cool. When it is cold, and 
has acquired the taste of the flowers, strain it through a 
sieve, and mix it with another pint of thick cream; keep 
whipping it over ice till the mixture is made thick. Next 
take some melted isinglass, and mix it well with some 
pounded sugar: put the whole with the cream, keep 
stirring it over the ice till it acquires a good substance, 
then fill the mould, and surround it with ice. 

fi, B, — Fromages require but very little isinglass. They 
must be very delicate indeed, but above all, extremely 
cold. 

No. 5. — Fromage a la Vanille, 

Here again you must make a decoction. Boil half a 
pint of cream, and infuse two sticks of vanilla, cut into 
halves ; add a little salt and sugar. For the rest proceed 
as above. No. 4. 

N, B, — Vanilla that has served once, may serve a second 
time, if you pound the sticks before they are infused. 
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No. 6,—^Frome^e au Marasquiti. 

Whip a pint and a half of rich cream« When it is quite 
thick, pour into it two or three glasses of marasquino, the 
juice of a lemon, and a little melted isinglass. Next put 
the whole into a mould, and keep stirring it over ice till 
the isinglass is well mixed, and begins to freeze. Then 
proceed as above. 

No. 7. — Fromage <m Chocolat. 

Proceed as above. Melt a quarter of a pound of cho- 
colate that you have previously rasped or pounded : add 
a little water to it ; when melted, mix with it a little isin- 
glass and a little sugar ; then mix that with whipped 
cream, fill the mould, and surround it with ice. Do not 
neglect to whip it over ice, till you find the mixture be- 
gins to freeze, then put it into the mould, and surround it 
with ice. 

No. 8. — Fromage au Cafe. 

See Creams, for the mode of infusing coffee ; only use 
one half of the cream for the infusion, which, when cold, 
mix with the other half. Beat the whole on ice, add isin- 
glass, and then fill the mould, &c. &c. 

Observation. — The fromages Bavarois, made of fruit, 
deserve the preference over those made with infusions. 
But in the winter season, for a grand dinner or supper, 
when a great variety is required, infusions may be recur- 
red to ; but in that case, use preserved fruit and sweetmeats 
of all kinds. 

No. 9. — Marbled Jellies. 

This method of making a jelly will answer the purpose 
of economy ; as for instance, if you have a little orange 
jelly left, and should have served up on the preceding day 
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a cream d la venitienne, keep this latter in a very cool 
place ; cut it into unequal pieces, the same as the orange 
jelly : put the whole into a mould, and shake them toge- 
ther a little. When the pieces are well mixed, pour a little 
melted orange jelly into the mould ; obserre that it must 
be quite cold, or else the composition will become livid ; 
if you pay proper attention^ this jelly will be as good, a,s 
it is pleasing to the eye. 

No. 10. — Marbled Cream an Cafe. 

When you have prepared the cream as directed above, 
•have a little very brown caramel ready ; take about half 
the cream, and add to it a little caramel, that it may be^of 
a darker colour than the other half, but it must be of the 
same substance with respect to isinglass ; then take a 
mould rubbed lightly over inside with oil, which you lean 
sideways, and put a little white cream into it ; when that 
has acquired a good substance, throw in some of the 
brown cream, and so on alternately till the mould is quite 
full. Then cover the mould all over with ice. When you 
are ready to serve up, rub it with a towel dipped into hot 
water, the same as you do the Mosaifue. (See Jellies, 
No. 8.) 

No. 11. — Marbled Cream, White Vgnilla and Chocolate. 

Make both creams separately, as directed above. Try 
whether they are of the same substance, for if one should 
be thicker.than the other, they would separate in the dish. 
Rub the mould lightly over with oil, give it a sloping di- 
rection, and pour a little vanilla cream into it; when that 
is frozen, turn the mould a little, and put in a little choco> 
late cream ; let that freeze, and go on so alternately, till 
the mould is entirely full. Next cover the mould with 
ice. Use the same process for liberating the cream from 
the mould, as above. 
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I close here the list of creams and frontages^ but t'he 
number of them is immense. I do not approve of using 
many odours for perfuming cream or jelly ; rose-water, 
orange-flower water, jessamine- water, violet, tuberose, 
and all the flowers in the world may be used; but I do not 
admit those scents which are generally used for the toi- 
lette; if you choose, however, to give any other flavour, it 
is left to your own discretion. 



HOT AND COLD PASTRY. 

It will not be amiss to observe in this place, that not- 
withstanding the immense number of articles of pastry 
that may be made, you proceed nearly always on the same 
principle, and with the same paste. It rests with the in- 
telligent practitioner to multiply the arrangements and 
forms : with regard to the taste, it will always be found to 
be a compound of butter, flour, sugar, 8cc. The various 
sweetmeats that serve for garnishing pastry, most essen- 
tially contribute to. improve its appearance and savour. 
However, the pufi* paste, which is sent up to table in above 
a hundred different forms, can be made in one single way 
only : it may, however, be more or less fine, and thicker 
or thinner. You may make it finer by using a great deal 
of butter, but then it has less substance. I shall treat of 
the different kinds of paste. The baking of pastry re- 
quires particular attention. You must be well acquainted 
with the oven> to be enabled to send, up nice pastry* The 
best prepared paste, if not properly baked, will be good 
for nothing. I recommend strict attention to these re- 
marks ; be also very punctual in observing the effects of 
th« paste, and always use dry flour. 
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No. 1. — Pate Brisee. 

It is impossible to point out the exact quantity of 
past^ requisite for a pie, as that depends entirely on the 
size of it. Take two pounds of well sifted and dried flour, . 
spread it on a dresser, make a large hole in the cen- 
tre, into which put a pinch of salt, three eggs, yolks and 
white together, a glass of water, and three-quarters of a 
pound of fresh butter. Work the butter with the flour 
till it begins to look like crumbs of bread, then mix the 
whole together, till it becomes quite malleable ; if the paste 
is too firm, add a little water. Now work it well with your 
hands, and make it as firm as possible, for if it is not very 
firm, you will never be able to erect the circumrference or 
flank works of a pie. I have found out a method both 
easy and expeditious, of erecting these walls (for I will 
venture to call them so), in such a manner as that they • 
never tumble or shrink, as is too often the case under the 
management of many unskilful pastry-cooks. 

Take a lump of paste, proportionate to the size of the 
pie you are to make ; mould it in the shape of a sugar* 
loaf, put it upright on the table, then with the palm of 
your hand flatten the sides of it; always keep the middle 
high and upright; when you have equalized it all round, 
and it is quite smooth, squeeze the middle of the point at 
about half the height of it, and give it the shape of a hat ; 
thus it is kept quite even, and this is executed with so < 

much celerity, that you can make a dozen of them in an 
hour's time. Now, if you wish to make a cold pie, trim 
the middle of the paste and all round, with layers of ba- 
con cut of an equal size: lay those layers double all oyer 
except on the border, that you may leave room to stick 
the cover or upper crust on. First put in someyiirce (See 
FarceforPies) ; next having boned the game or poultry, sea- 
son the middle well with salt, pepper, and allspice, and lard 
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the most fleshy parts with slices of bacon highly seasoned^ 
for it is to be observed that pies taste very insipid unless 
they are highly seasoned. Now open the bird by the back, 
spread it on the table, and put some of the farce over the 
inside; put plenty of salt, and close the bird, &c. to re- 
store it to its former shape ; lay it over the ^arce. If you 
dress more than one, mind that they are all equally filled 
with the farce. Should you wish to put in truffles, mince 
some with the y^rce, and strew the pie equally with whole 
ones that have been well peeled, yet always as much to- 
wards the top as possible, that they may be seen at the 
opening of the pie. As wealthy individuals never eat any 
but the upper part of a pie, I am induced to recommend 
the timballe in preference. 

When the pie is quite full, cover it with bacon, the same 
as you do to trim the sides. iPill all the cavities with butter. 
Next spread with the roller, a lump of paste of a size some- 
what larger than your pie. Use the brush all round. Mind 
that the top is quite level. Stick the top or cover well over 
the border, make a hole, like a chimney funnel, in the 
middle of this top or cover, and stick apiece of paste round 
it, made in the shape of a stick of sealing-wax. Now cut 
some blades or leaves of paste, which are to be made as I 
shall direct hereafter. Place them close to each other 
round the aperture, without stopping it, and use a little 
water to make them stick. When you have done with the 
summit, pinch the bottom part, and the circumference of 
the upper part ; decorate the sides or flanks to the best of 
your abilities. This, however, being only a matter of 
theory, it is impossible to enter into an explanation that 
would require volumes. 

N, B. — The feuilles (blades, leaves,) are made in the fol- 
lowing shape - ^ C^^^I ^ ^I' You must fold down the point 
marked 1|, but not lay the leaves too flat. Glaze the whole 
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with an egg well beaten, and next bake the pie in an oven 
that is not very hot. Four hours are required to bake it : 
mind to watch its baking, and if it should acquire too 
brown a colour, cover it with paper. 

No. 2. — Cold Pie en Timballe. 

Tuis sort of pie is preferable in taste as well as in ap« 
pearance. The paste is made as under : choose a stew-pan 
that will let the pie out easily when baked. I mean a stew- 
pan that is not narrower at the opening than at the bottom ; 
butter it well all round, and spread enough paste over the 
dresser with the rolling-pin to fill the inside of it, then take 
a smaller stew-pan, one that can go easily into the pther, 
flour it to prevent the paste from sticking to it, and put the 
paste over the bottom of it. Keep it turned upside down, 
then put the large stew-pan over the pastej and turn them 
both over together. Now take out the small pan, and with 
your fingers stick the paste equally all round the large one^ 
observing that you must leave no air between the paste 
and the pan. Keep the paste of an equal thickness. Next 
trim your paste with slices of fat bacon, and then put in 
whatever you mean to make your pie of; whethft poultry 
or game. Put the breast downwards close to the bacon, 
then squeeze some farce into all the cavities to fill them 
up. Next put some veal all over the bird or fowl, seasoning 
it very highly with salt, pepper, spices, Cayenne, &c. &c. 
Then put a few slices of harh, and fill up the pie, though 
not quite to the top, vfith force; cover the whole with 
slices of bacon ; put here and there a small bit of butter, 
and then turn down the upper part of the paste all round 
the stew-pan, laying it equally flat. Roll a bit of paste, 
the same circumference as the stew-pan, about the thick- 
ness of a finger, rub the paste over with a brush dipped in 
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water, and shut the pie with the round piece, pressing 
hard with your hand every where, in order to stick the 
two pastes together, theii make an air-hole in your pie 
with the end of a knife, put it into a hottish oven, and 
when the top is sufficiently coloured, cover it with paper. 
Four hours are required to bo-ke a large pie, a small one 
of course will take less time. 

jifo. 3. — To make cold or hot Pies, either of Fowl, or Game, 

either dressed or in Timballes, 

Timballes ^o^se^s the peculiar advantage of never break- 
ing in the oven, as the other pies often do; and above all, 
the advantage of leaving the best part at the disposal 
of the eater. 

The other way, the bef t part always remains at the bot-. 
tom of the pie, and is generally lost. As you leave the 
timballe to coolia the stew-pan, all the gravy runs down- 
wards, and the fat remains at top. When ybu serve it, 
what was at the bottom is then at the top, and of course 
the best part comes out first. 

For either pie or timballe, pick and clean properly your 
game oiypoultry, and singe them over the flame of the 
Btove, then bone the birds, taking care to injure the skin 
as little as possible ; then open them flat on the table^ and 
season with plenty of salt, pepper, spices, and Cayenne ; 
cut some pieces of bacon, (called lardons,) about the thick- 
ness of your finger, and a proper length for larding, season 
them well also in the same way, and lard the inside of the 
birds with them; lard also some veal, as veal must always 
be used in pies. Pound some /arce, (See Farce, No. 16, 
page 100), with truffles, seasoning it highly; spread some 
of it over the flesh of the bird, and roll the bird into its 
original shape. Now proceed in all respects as directed 
above. If it is a timballe put the bird first, and then the 

B B 
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fatct and veal, &c. If a raised pie, put theyirfce first over 
the bacon, then the veal, and the lard or fowl, as they 
must be always at the top. Observe, that when you lard 
your veal and bird, the bacon must be put in symmetrically, 
80 as to appear, when cut, like a draft-board. 

Consomme for the Itmde of the Cold Pie, 

Take all the bones and trimmings of the bird and veal, 
add to them a knuckle of veal, and a calFs foot, and put 
the whole into a stew-pan, with a bit of ham ; an onion 
stuck with four cloves, a bunch of parsley and green onions, 
seasoned with thyme, bayJeaf, basil, and a bit of garlic ; 
put with this a glass of white wine and a glass of water, 
cover the stew-pan hermetically, and set it on a slow fire. 
When the meat is sweated through, moisten to the top 
with boiling water, and let it boil till the meat is done 
through. Season with salt and pepper, strain it tjhrougb 
a silk sieve, and then reduce it almost to a glaze, to put 
into the pie when you take it out of the oven. Shake the 
pan, to introduce the jelly every where. 

No. 4, — Paste for Hot Raised Pies. 

For a dish o( entrees,tdke a pound of flour, hatf a pound 
of fresh butter, three yolks of eggs, and a pinch of salt. 
Sift the flour on the dresser, through a sieve that you keep 
for that purpose. Make a hole in the middle of the flour, 
put the butter, eggs, and salt into it, with about half a pint 
of clear water. Work this together in summer. In winter 
mix the butter first ; in summer you may ice the butter, 
and use iced-water, that the paste may not be too soil. It 
is no easy matter to give directions in writing, for dressing 
the pie. After having made the paste with great care, 
make a ball, spread it on the dresser with a rolling-pin, 
then put it over a double buttered paper, and proceed to 
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raise it all round, by pressing with your fingers, till you 
are able to form a round, and deep shape, like the inside 
of ahat; then with two of your fingers press gently all 
round the bottom, to make a little projecting border ; when 
you have done this equally, decorate it to the best of your 
ingenuity, line the inside with sUoeff of fat baeon, and fill 
the pie with remnants of paste cut small, or with some 
chopped beef-suet ; then put on a cover of paste, soldering 
it well with the border, having first rubbed it over with a 
brush dipped in water; after you have put on the orna* 
ments, rub the paste lightly over with a brush dipped in 
omelette (called dorure or gilding,) and then bake the pie; 
when done, cut out the cover, empty well Ihe inside, and 
use it for either pie or ioufflc. You may sometimes use for 
these, the paste made with hot water, which follows ; but 
that paste is not eatable. It answers, however, just as 
well, for gentlemen rarely eat the crust. 

No- 5.— Hot Water Paste. 

Throw into an earthen pan as much flour as you 
want for your quantity of paste. Pour some boiling water 
into a stew-pan with a large lum^ of butter and some salt 
Lay the whole oh the corner of the fi^e till the battel' is 
entirely melted. As you are to dilute the paste wifli bbil^ 
ing water, use a wooden spoon to beat it, but; mind not 
to make it too soft : when you have beatien it well with 
the spoon first, remove it from the eaithen pan, work it 
well on the dresser, and place it for a moment, covered in 
a cloth, before the fire, that you may work it more easily. 
This paste may make either cold or hot pies, as directed 
above (See P&te Brisee, page 366.) This paste does not 
taste so nice as the other, but you may work it with greater 
facility, and it is not liable to so many accidents. 

2b2 
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TRUFFLES. 



Be particular in smelling the truffles. Throw away those 
which have a musky smell ; wash them well with a brush 
in cold water only : when very clean, pick out the larger 
to be served i la serviette, or au vin de Champaign, and 
peel the others very thin ; cut them to be put into clarified 
butter with the sautS of either fowls or game ; the trim- 
mings are used to give flavour to different consommes. 
When they are used with large entrees, they are done with 
fowl or turkey, &c. in the pdele, or braize. 

No. 1. — Truffles, with Champaign Wine. 

After having selected the best truffles, trim a stew- 
pan with slices of bacon ; put the truffles into that stew- 
pan, with a bunch of parsley and green onions, well sea- 
soned*; moisten with a spoonful of good consomme, two 
glasses of Champaign, some salt and pepper, and if you 
have a good pdele from fowls, put in some of it, fat and 
liquid together; set them to boil gently for one hour ; let 
this cool in the stew-pan. When you wish to serve up, 
warm them again, and drain them in a very clean toweh 
Serve them up in a beautiful napkin, as white as possible, 
to make a contrast with the black of the truffles. 

No. 2. — Truffles a Vltalienne. 

Wash and trim the truffles as above ; cut them in slices 
about the size of a penny-piece ; put them into a saute pan, 
with parsley and a little shalot chopped fine, some salt and 
pepper, and a little butter ; put them on the fire, and stir 
them that they may fry equally ; when they are done, which 
will be in about ten minutes, drain off some of the butter ; 

* Seasoned, means to put to it, thyme, bay-leaves, cloves, sweet basil, 
Slc, &c. / 
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then put a little fresh butter, a spoonful otEspagmIe sauce, 
the juice of one lemon, a little Cayenne pepper, and serve 
very hot. This is a relish. 

Timballefor Macaroni. 

Th b paste for a hot timballe must be alittle more idelicate 
than for a cold pie; put therefore more butter into it. Tak^ 
a pound of flour, a little more thaii half a pound of butter, 
two yolks of eggs, and a pinch of salt; work this with half 
a glass of water, making the paste as smooth as possible; 
proceed then as follows : butter a plain mould all over well, 
decorate the bottom a little and the sides, spread the paste 
over a dresser, cut a piece of the size of the bottom of the 
mould (using the mould to measure with), and cover the 
bottom of the mould and all the decorations, without dis* 
turbing them; water the ornamented paste, as above ; thef 
stick the other paste lightly over, and cut a bit of paste to 
put all round over the decorated parts ; roll a little paste also 
to stick the whole together round the bottom, then fill the 
mould with beef-suet chopped fine, and make a cover to it 
of the same length ; put this into the oven for an hour, and 
when done empty it for use. It may be used for macarom, 
fric€i$see, blanquettes of every kind, &c. &c. 

Paste for Tourtes and Tarts. • 

Take a pound and a half of flour, a pound and a quarter 
of fresh butter, a large pinch of salt, four yolks of eggs, and 
half a glass of water. Mix this paste as lightly as possible, 
without handling it too much; spread it over the dresser 
with a rolling-pin, and then fold it in three, as you do 
pufi'-paste. Roll it out, and fold it up again. Do this four 
times running; this is what is called four-turned. Use this 
paste either/or tourte of entries, or pies of meat or fruit, or 
when it may be wanted. 
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Take the same quantity of butter as of flour, so that if 
you use two pounds of the one you must also use two pounds 
of the other ; and so on. Weigh two pounds of very dry 
flour, and sift it; then lay it on the table, and make a very 
large hole in the middle; throw in a little pinch of salt, a 
few small pieces of butter, and three yolks of eggs: use a 
little cold water to n^elt the salt; take water enough to make 
th% paste of the same consistence as the butter. In winter 
time you must make the paste very firm, because then the 
butter is so. In summer time you must make the paste very 
soft, on account of the butter being so. The reasonwhy you 
are obliged to do so is, that if the paste were not made of 
the same substance as the butter, this latter, when you 
t-urn the paste, would break through. When you have 
worked lightly the flour, mould it into a l^rge ball, which 
you flatten as quickly as possible ; turn it in a spiral direct 
tion, and then flatten the middle. Lay butter on the table 
with a little water, handle it a little to extract the white 
liquid, and squeeze it in a clean towel> that no moisture 
pday remain. Lay the ball of butter over the paste, flatten 
the butter with a cloth, then fold the paste over the butter 
all round, but in a square form, so as to wrap it well all 
over. Try whether the paste is firm enough to prevent the 
butter from breaking through it. Now powder a little flour 
over the table and the paste. Roll the paste as smooth as 
possible with the rolling-pin, as long as you can ; fold it in 
three, and roll it over once again, taking care always to 
powder it over with a very little flour, to prevent its stick- 
ing to the table or to the rolling-pin. After having spread 
it well, fold it again in three. Make two marks on the top 
witb the rolling-pin, to remember that it has been rolled 
twice. Then put it into a plafond trimmed with a little 
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flour^ and place it on the ground to keep it cool, and leave 
it there for a little while. A moment after put the paste 
on the dresser, and proceed twice more as before; then let 
it rest again, and give it two turnings more, which will 
make six in all. Now give it a long shape, and fold it 
in two. You may then use it to make a vol auvent. When 
at the latter end you fold the paste double only, and that 
is what is called half a turning, of course you are aware 
that the paste must have had six turnings and a half before 
you can make a vol au vent, and that you must keep the 
paste thicker than for other small articles of pastry. Cut 
the vol au vent of the size of the dish in which it is to be 
sent up, and immediately after put it into a plafond: brush 
it over with yolks of eggs, open it all round with the point 
of a knife, and put it into a very hot oven. Mind that puff- 
paste always requires the oven to be very hot. If you are 
not careful to keep the oven shut, the vol au vent will 
not rise properly. When it is well baked, and of a fine 
colour, and you are certain that it is done through, take it 
out of the oven, remove the middle, which served as a cover^ 
empty, and {hrow away the paste of the middle which is not 
baked, and lay the vol au vent cleanly on some paper to 
extract the butter. When you are ready to serve up, dish 
the vol au vent, and fill it with whatever you think proper. 
With regard to small articles of pastry, spread more 
puff-paste, and cut it with cutters into different shapes ; 
if intended for entries, brush the paste over with the yolk 
of eggs, but do not glaze it with sugar. By glazing, is 
here meant, the sifting of fine pounded sugar over the 
pastry when baked and emptied, and using over it a red- 
hot salamander, or else putting it into a very hot oven for 
the sugar to melt and glaze. 
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PASTRY FOR ENTREES. 



No. 1. — Volau Vent. 



Vol au vent is to be made the same as pufF-pante, only 
you must give in this instance six turns and a half ^ cut 
the vol au vent according to the shape of your dish, whe- 
ther round, square, or oval ; but it must be cut: dore as 
quick as possible ; then mark the opening with the point 
of your knife, and bake it in a hot oven ; when done, open 
the cover, take out all the crumb, and put it on a clean 
sheet of paper to drain the butter till dinner-time. 

^ No. 2. — Vol au Vent for Sultane. 

The same proceeding as above, only glaze this with 
sugar, as it is to serve for a sweet dish. The sultane is 
some sugar spined in a mould to put over the aperture of 
the volau vent, ^here you have put either apples or cream, 
or plumbs, or apricots, &c. &c. 

No. 3. — Petits Pates of all sorts* 

Spread some pufF-paste as directed above, about three* 
eighths of an inch thick ; cut out twenty patties with a 
fluted cutter ; rub a baking sheet over with a brush dipped 
in water, and put each of th^ patties on it at a distance 
from each other; cZore them well, open a hole on the top of 
them with a small knife, then bake them quickly in the 
oven; when done, take them out, take off with dexterity 
the small bit of paste, which you must kee{) for the co- 
ver; empty the crumb, put them on a clean sheet of paper, 
with the small coyer over them, and cover them also with 
paper till dinner«time. 

For all other kinds of patties, it is the same process and 
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the dame paste ; the variety consisting only in the size, 
and the flavour of the inside. ' 

No. 4. — Small Timballes for eil sorts of Entrees, or for 
Darioles a la Cream of every flavwir. 

Butter eighteen dariole moulds well: spread some 
trimmings of pufT-paste on the dresser ; cut with a cutter a 
round of paste/ large enough to fill the mould; have a bit 
of paste of the same form as the inside of the mould, but 
not so large; put the round piece over the latter, let it fall 
all round, and then, introduce this into the mould ; press 
equally every where with your finger, to keep the paste of 
the same thickness ; cut off all the paste that is above the 
rim, fill the mould with trimmings of paste, and put on a 
false cover, to prevent the border of the paste from taking 
a bad colour. A dozen is always sufficient, except when 
the dishes are very large ; bake them of a good colour ; 
when done, empty all the inside, and garnish with what- 
ever you think proper. For patties au Jus, fill the inside 
with Godiveau, and bake them with false covers : when 
done, take off the cover, and open them with a knife, to 
let in a spoonful of Espagnole sauce ; then cover them with 
small covers made of puff-paste, and serve up very hot. 

No. 5. — Dariole d la Cream. 

Trim the mould as above, and put the following mix- 
ture into it : take a large spoonful of very dry flour ; mix 
it well with an egg, five yolks, three spoonfuls of fine su- 
gar, a small pinch of salt, eight mouldsful of cream, two 
or three macaroons ground fine, and some lemon-peel or 
orange-flower ; put a small bit of butter into each mould, 
and fill them with the above preparation ; bake them on a 
baking dish, in a pretty hot oven. When done, sprinkle 
a little sugar over them, take them out of the mould, and 
serve up very hot. Twelve or fifteen for a dish. 
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No. 6. — Ramequins d la Stftan* 

ArT£]t you have made the pastry for the first and se* 
cond course, take the remains of the puff-paste, handle 
it lightly, spread it out on the dresser, and sprinkle over 
it some rasped Parmesan cheese ; then fold the paste in 
three, spread it again, and sprinkle more cheese oyer it : 
giTe what we call two turns and a half, and sprinkle it 
each time with the cheese: cut about eighteen ramequins 
with a plain round cutter, and put them into the oven 
when you send up the second course; dore them the same 
as the petits pates, and serve very hot on a napkin. 

, No. 7. — Common Ramequins, 

Put into a small stew-pan a large glass of Water, a quar- 
ter of a pound of fresh butter, and a little salt; let this 
boil ; when the butter is melted, put to it two or three 
spoonfuls of fine dry sifted flour ; stir with a wooden 
spoon till the paste does not stick to the stew-pan, then 
take it off the fire: break some eggs one after the other, 
and smell them, to see if they are sweet ; mix them with 
the paste, and continue adding till you see the paste has 
acquired a good consistence; then put in a spoonfiil of 
rasped Parmesan cheese, and a quarter of a pound of Swiss 
cheese cut in small dice; mix ^e whole gently, to avoid 
breaking the cheese, and dress the ramequins as you do the 
petits choux ; dori as usual, and bake them in a moderate 
oven, but do not open the oven till they are nearly done» 
for that will make them ^1, and they never rise after. 

> 

No. ^.-^--Cheesecakes. 

Put some curd from the dairy, into the mortar, with a 
bit of very fresh butter, a little salt, a whole egg, aijd two 
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yolks ; rasp the peel of a lemon oyer some sugar, and put 
this also into the mortar ; add four macaroons, and a bit 
of sugar ; pound the whole together, and when very fine, 
take it out of the mortar; butter any quantity of tartlet 
moulds according to your company, spread some puff- 
paste over the dresser, cut with a round cutter as many 
pieces as you have moulds, and put a spoonful of the pre** 
paration to each ; bake ne!8:t in a pretty hot oven, and 
serve up very hot with powdered sugar. Sometimes you 
may g}aze them with th^ salamander. 

No. 9. — French Cheesecakes. 

Take some of the petit choux paste mad^ with water; 
mix with it some fromage a la cream that has been curdled 
cold, and then proceed for the rest as above. 



PASTRY FOR ENTREMETS. 

No. 1. — Gateaux cl la Polonoise. 

Spread about half a pound of puff-paste, to the siz^ of 
half a sheet of foolscap paper, throw some flour lightly 
over the dresser, to prevent its sticking to it, and cut di« 
rectly the paste into squares of two inches and a half t 
dip the paste brush into the dorure^; and touch the four 
comers of the paste and the middle ; turn each comer up 
to the middle, press them together with one finger, and 
brush them lightly over again with the dorure ; put them 
into a very hot oven. You may have twenty-four for an 
entremei; but they must be small. When they are done, 
sift some pounded sugar over them, and glaze them very 
bright. While they are hot, make a little hole in the 
middle of the paste, and garnish with apricot or any other 
marmalade. 

* Dorure, is sizi egg beaten up, yolk and white together. 
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No. 2. — Puits d* Amour garnished with Jam, 

Spread some puff-paste as directed above^ufoot square^ 
and three-eighths of an inch thick. Have a small cutter, 

fop cut about two dozen ; brush a plafond over with a 

little dorure, and put those small pastries on it, pressing on 
each of them with your finger : then brush each of them 
over with the dorure; open the little mark in the centre 
with a knife, and bake them quickly in a hot oven. When 
done, glaze as above, then take out the crumb in the mid- 
dle, and put the pastries on a clean sheet of paper, to 
draw off the butter. Garnish with different coloured 
sweetmeats, as cherry and apricot jam. 

No. 3. — Petites Bouchies garnished. 

Spread some puff-paste as above, and cut it exactly in 
the same form, but smaller ; but instead of dorure, use 
only the white of eggs lightly frothed. Pound some 
treble-refined sugar very coarse, and sift it. Spread the 
coarser part which remains in the sieve over the pastry, 
and bake it directly ; but the oven must not be so hot as 
for the preceding article ; push in the little hollow in the 
centre, and garnish with raspberry jam. 

No. 4. — Lozenges garnished. 
Spread some paste as above, and cut it in the shape 

V 

-<^> of lozenges ; bake and glaze it as the preceding 
articles, and garnish the same. 
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No. 6. — Feuillantifies Pralinees, 

Spread and cut some puff-paste as above, and brush 
it over with white of egg; chop some Jordan almonds very 
fine, mix them with some sugar, and spread them over the 
paste ; bake them in an oven not too hot, and serve them 
without sweetmeats. 

No. 6. — Gateaux a la Manon. 

Spk£ad some very thin puff-paste on a buttered baking 
sheet; pour over it equally some apricot marmalade, put 
some dorure all round the edge, and lay over the sweetmeat 
another very thin paste, which you have rolled lightly round 
the rolling-pin ; then put some dorure all over equally, mark 
with a knife on the surface some lines crossing each other, 

to cut it when done into long squares thus ^^^^^^N] 



the marks on the square are made with a knife as orna- 
ment, and to prevent bladders of air. Glaze as above, and 
separate the squares when cold. 

No. 7. — Croques en bouche. 

When you have some remnants of paste, handle them 
together, and spread it out with the rolling-pin very thin; 
roll the paste over the rolling-pin, and lay it on a buttered 
baking sheet; rub this over with white of egg. Spread 
some coarse sugar equally over it, mark it strongly through 
with some plain paste cutter, and bake it in a moderate 
oven. When done, take the shaped part to make the dish. 
You may cut them sometimes in plain rounds, and at 
other times hollow out the centre of the circle, making of 
it a strong ring called lorgnettes. 
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No. 8. — Feuillaniines garnished. 

Cut some puff-paste into pieces of the length of a finger, 
and about a third of an inch thick. Butter a baking dish, 
and lay the pastes on it sideways, at a distance from each 
other; put them into the oven without dorure. Observe, 
that when the sides of the paste have spread, and have ac- 
quired consistence, you must glaze with fine sugar, and 
take them out when done. Then dr^.in them of the but- 
ter, by putting them on a sheet of paper, and garnish 
lightly with sweetmeat. 

No. 9.— P«ffVs Paniers, garnished with Jam. 

Spread some puff-paste on the dresser, about two- 
eighths of an inch thick, then cut with a cutter of this shape 

put them into a baking dish, and give them a 




good colour with the dorure ; bake them in a very hot oven, 
and glaze with sugar; garnish the round part widi cher- 
ries, and mark the lines on the side of the basket with 
currant-jelly cut in fillets. Eighteen for a dish. 

No. 10. — Petites Nattes, decorated. 

Spread some puff-paste about an eighth of an inch 
thick, cut out of it three ribbons, of the same length. Lay 
one on the dresser, and with your finger put a little dorure 
on the end of another, and stick it to the head of the first; 
then put the third in the middle by the same process, and 
plat them, beginning by the two outside ribbons; when 
platted, put again a little dorure to stick them together ; 
dore them lightly, and bake them in a hot oven. Glaze 
with fine sugar, and when done, garnish between the twists 
with currant-jelly cut into fillets. 
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No. 11. — Little Cockades garnished. 

Sprbad some puff-paste on the dresser, about a qitarter 
of an inch thick, cut it with- a large fluted round cutter, 
about the same as for patties ; cut a hole in the middle with 
a small plain round cutter, then as quickly as possible with 
your finger turn the paste, so as to put the inside on the 
baking dish, and the outside above ; put them at a great 
distance from each other on the baking dish, as the pastes 
spread sideways instead of rising; bake in a hot oren, and 
glaze of a good colour. When done, they represent exactly 
a cockade* Garnish with fillets of sweetmeat to form the 
plate af the cockade. 

No. 12. — Apricot Cakes trellised, 

Sfbead some puff^paste over the dresser; trimminge^ 
will do for these cakes; spread it equally on a largq but- 
tered baking sheet, by using the rolling-pin as above. 
Spread some apricot marmalade over the paste equally >. 
then cut some more paste long and narrow, roll it about 
the size of strong cord, and arrange it crossways like ar 
trellis over the marmalade ; put dorure over the bars lightly,, 
and lastly, bake in a moderately hot oven. When done, 
cut it into small oblong squares, and dress them on the 
disb one above the other. 

As there is an immense variety of paste cutters, select 
your own forms; the paste is always the same. Decorate 
sometimes with almonds cut into different shapes^ and 
sometimes with almonds coloured with green of spinach. 
It would be too tedious and minute to attempt even de- 
scribing the various forms. The ingenuity of the practi- 
tioner will supply the ornaments,, which must always be 
made of sweetmeat. 
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BRIOCHE PASTE. 

Take fifteen good fresh eggs, four pounds of very dry 
flour, and two pounds of fresh butter. Lay the ^our on 
the table after you have sifted it. Divide it into four eqiml 
parts; take one of them to make thelevain; make a hole in 
the centre, and use some yeast that has been well washed. 
What we call washing the yeast, is pouring some water 
over it, stirring it, and then letting it stand still. When all 
the dregs are at the bottom of the vessel, you throw away 
all the water that is on the top, and take about a large 
table-spoonful of the sediment, "v^ich you put into the 
fourth part of the flour. Then take some hot water, pour 
it gently over the yeast, and mix the paste directly, in or- 
der to avail yourself of its strength. Do not make it too 
liquid : powder some floiir in a little stew-pan, put the 
yeast paste ''^ into the pan, make slight slits over the paste, 
cover the pan, and lay it before the fire ; a quarter of an 
hour after, see whether the yeast has risen ; if it has swelled, 
dilute the brioche directly, in the following manner: 

Make a great hole in the remaining three-fourths of the 
flour, put four small pinches of salt on as many different 
places, with a good pinch of sugar, to correct the bitter 
taste of the yeast, and a little water to melt the salt. Then 
take two poundsof butter, whichyou break into small pieces 
with your hand, and put in the middle of the flour : next 
break the eggs, and smell them successively to ascertain 
f they are good : mix the whole well tgigether, and then J 

fraisez the paste as follows : spread it lengthways on the 
edge of the table, then with the palms of both hands, press 
upon it, pushing it by degrees towards the middle of the 
table ; when you have thus worked the whole of the paste, 

• 

• Y«ast paste, is what we caU levvin. 
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bring it back again towards the fedge, ^XiAfraisez it a second 
time ; again bring it near the edge of the table, and pour 
the yeast paste all over it: next, divide the whole int6 
small pieces, which you shift from one place to another 3 
this operation is to mix the yeast with the paste properly. 
'Soyf fraisez the paste well again twice, and gather the 
whole up together. Take a large sieve or an earthen pan, 
in which spread a towel, powder a little flour over the 
towel, put the paste on it, and cover it with the towel. 
In summer time remove the paste to a cool place, and in 
winter time to a warm one. Observe, that the paste is 
better when made on the preceding day, and take care to 
break the paste several times before you use it : then cut 
it into equal pieces, and shape them with the palms of 
your hands ; lay these on the less even size ; shape off 
small balls, which you turn also with your palms, .brush 
them over with a beaten egg, then make a little hollow, 
put the small ball into it, brush twice over with the egg, 
and bake in a hot oven. If you wish to make a large 
brioche, you must make a very large round well*buttered 
paper case; and then mould your paste accordingly. 
Make a head the same as for the small one, and bake in a 
hot oven, but not so hot as is used for the small ones, for 
the larger the articles of pastries are, the less must be the 
heat of the oven. The borders of the brioche, or pies, 8cc. 
would bum before the middle part could hardly be heated. 
When you perceive that the brioche has colour enough, if 
it should not be thoroughly baked, cover it with paper 
without losing sight of the colour. This same paste may 
serve to make all sorts of little entremets, such as 

Les peiites nattes en gateaux de Nanterre: 

Lespetits pains sucres. The only difference is, that you 
Ifnust put some Coarse sugar over these, and sometimes 
currants inside. 

If you make them of diflFerent shapes, you give them dif- 

c c 
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ferent names, and by this means you make a multiplicity 
of entremets ; however^ you have already a sufficient numr 
ber of them at your disposal, without introducing many 
sorts of brioches, as they are too nourishing aftnr dinner ; 
shut they are very good for balls and routs* 

It is easy to make a great number of different dishes 
with the brioche paste, by giving it different forms, and 
employing different means for the top; sometimes use the 
darure, sometimes use white of egg, and sometimes coarse 
sugar spread over without colour; put paper over them to 
prevent them from taking too much colour. 

Gateau de Compiegne. 

Th b same paste as for brioches ; only keep it more liquid 
Mritii some hot milk. Put in a few stoned raisins and cur- 
rants. This cake is made in a mould well trimmed with 
batter. 

Baba. 

Dilute this paste the same as the brioche. Take eight 
grainy of saffron, which infuse in a little water, and then 
pour this water into the paste ; add two glasses of Madeira, 
some currants, raisins, and a little sugar ; then make the 
cakes as you do the brioches. You must butter the mould 
when you put them in ; the oven must be moderately 
hot, as the baba^ must remain a long time in ; after one 
hour you must look at them, and preserve the colour by 
putting some paper over them. 

Brioches au Fromage, 

Make this paste as for other brioches, only have some 
Swiss cheese which you cut into dice, and throw into the 
paste while it is still liquid. Bake it as you would any 
other brioche. 
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N0U6AT- 

1?0R M entremet, cut three quarters of a poond of sweet 
^liQonds, and mix with them six or eight bitter almondst 
Bafore you cut the almonds into dice they must be 
blwched, iu order that the peel may come off. When they 
are .cut equally^ 4ry thi&m in the oven, but ke^p th^m 
white: take three spoonfuls of superfine pounded mf^, 
put it over a slow fire in a preserving pan; when the sugar 
is meUed without having used any water* throw jij^e al<^ 
monds in, but take care that they are quite dry. If you 
hear a. noise when you throw them into the sugar^ it is a 
sign that they are dry enoughs Rub a mould slightly over 
with oil or butter, and lay some almonds in beds as thinly 
as possible ^ take £gi oUed lemon to press the almonds with ; 
but be quvok» otherwise the almonds will get cool, and 
then they cannot be wprked so thin. The nougat requires 
to be light, to be made to perfection. Sometimes you 
laay make the nougat in a mould of the form of a vase, 
sometimes in small (20no& moulds, according to your choice; 
it is always the same thing, but you may c\xt the almonds 
.of different shapes^ 

Sometimes make a pound of almonds into nougat, oil a 
baking dish, and spi^ead the nougat over it^ oil the rolling 
pin, and flatten the nougat with it; then cut it in small 
long squares, and keep it in a very dry plaoe, to prevent 
the iiQugat frpm sticking to the ^gers.. 
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SWEET ENTREMETS AND HOT PASTRY, 

Dry Meringues. 

It is to be db^rved, that meringues, to be well made, 
require the eggs to be fresh, and that you are not to break 
them till the very moment you are going to use them, H^ve 

2g 2 
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some pounded sugar that is quite dry, break the white of 
the eggs into a clean and very deep pan, beat them with- 
out loss of time, till they are very firm, then taktf as many 
spoonfuls of sugar as you have whites, and beat them 
lightly with the feggs till the whole is well mixed. Obsenre,. 
that you are to be very expeditious in making the merin- 
gues, to prevent the sugar from melting in the eggs. Have 
some boards thick enough to prevent thebottom of the me- 
ringues from getiiiig baked in the oven. Cut slips of papet 
two inches broad; on which place the meringues with a 
spoon; give them the shape of an egg cut in half, and let 
them sdl be of an equal siie : sift some sugar over them, 
and blow off the sugar that may have "fallen on the paper;, 
next lay your slips of paper on a board, and bake them in 
ah oven moderately hot. As soon as they begin to colour,^ 
I'emove them from the oven : take each slip of paper by 
the two ends, and turn it gently on the table ; take off a 
Kttle of the middle with a small spoon. Spread some 
(Aeah paper on the board, turn the meringues upside down 
on that paper, iand put them into the oven, that the crumb 
or soft part may be baked and acquire substance. When 
you have done this, keep them in a dry place till wanted.. 
When yon send them up to table, fill them with crime d la 
Chantilli, or with something acid. Remember, however, 
that you are not to use articles that are very isweet, 'the 
meringues being sweet in themselves. Mind that the spoon 
is to be filled with sugar to the l»rim, for the sweeter the 
meringues are, the better and crisper they are; but if, on 
the contrary, you do not 8,ugar enough^ the fnerin^ues are 
tough. 

Meringues au Marasquin au Sucre Chaud. 

' For a pound of sugar take the whites of ten eggs, And 
clarify the sugar as directed in its proper place. Reduce it 
dmostaw casse, then let it cool while you beat yciur eggs. 
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ivell ; next put them with the sug^r. When the sugar be- 
gins to get cool^ mix the eggs well with it with a wooden 
spoon ; then mix two spoonfuls of marasquin with the 
whole ;>!^hress the meringues on some paper as above^ and 
glaze with sugar sifted over them, before you put them 
into the oven, whiph, by the by, is not to be so hot as for 
other meringues. As soon as the top gets a substance, 
take them fron^ the paper, stick two together, and put 
thepi into the hot closet to dry. Leave the moist part in 
the middle. 

Ohnblettes Paste. 

. I iNTApDUCs the girnbUttes next to the meringues, be- 
£$^^8e ihiu l^ind of paste is made with the yolk of eggs^ 
whereas the wlj^ite^ only are used in making the merif^ues. 
It is by bi^ adherence to these principles of economy, that 
a go.o4 oofilk distinguishes himself. For eight yolks take 
two ounces of butter, half a pound of flour, a pinch of 
$ajifk, and a little milk ; work the paste with your hand on 
t]bie table ; add to it a little rasped lemon-peel, or a little 
orwget-flpwer* Cut the paste into small pieces, which 
roll up the size of your little finger, and make rings wifh 
theKn : solder them with a little dorure.* Next rub a 
baking sheet over with blotter, and lay the gimbkttes on 
it. Mind that they are all of an equal size. Brush them 
twice over with the dorure, and bake them in an oven 
that is but very moderately hot. Il^is paste undergoes 
no change while in the . oven ; let it get quite dry, for 
gimbkttes require to be made crisp. Sometimes you can 
twist tbem to vary the form. 

f Yolks of eggs well beaten. 
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ROYAL PASTE, DlTfc AU CHOUX. 

This paste is the basis of many sorts of pastry ; it id 
used to make an infinite number of entremets oP variouik 
forms^ and of different denominations. I shall first explain 
the manner of making it ; next I sha^l enumerate briefly 
its various appellations. 

Take a stew--pan targe enough to contain four pints of 
Water j pour half a pint of water into it with a quarter of a 
pound or a little more of fresh butter, two ounces of sugar, 
a little salt, and the peel of a lemon : let the whole boil till 
the butter is entirely melted. Then take some very fine dry 
flour, and shake it through a sieve. Take the leihon-peel 
out with a ladle, and throw a handful of flour into the pre'- 
paration while boiling ; pay attention, however, not to put 
mote flour than the liquor can soak up. Stir with a wooden 
spoofi till the paste can easily be detached from the stew^^ 
pan, and then take it off the fire. Next break an egg into 
this paste, and mix it well ; then break a second, which 
also mix ; do not put more eggs than the paste can absorb, 
but you must be careful not to make this preparation too 
liquid. It is almost certain, that about five or six eggs 
tvill be wanted for the above quantity; then form them en 
choux, by which is meant, in the shape of a ball an inch 
in circumference. As this paste swells very much, you must 
dress it accordingly. Abroad^ we use the technical word 
toucher, and we say voucher les chonx, les biscuits, &c. but 
in a foreign country we must as much as possible adopt 
the expressions there in common use ; I therefore say, 
dress, which is to put the clioux on a baking sheet, at an 
inch distance from each other, in order that they may un^ 
dergo a greater effect in the oven. Brush them over as 
usual with the dorure, to which has been added a little 
tnilk« Put them into an oven moderately hot, but do not 
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open the oven till they are quite baked, otherwise they 
would flatten, and all attempts to make them rise again 
would be useless : next dry them. Sometimes you may 
glaze ihem ; at other times you may send them up with- 
out being glazed. To detach them from the baking sheet, 
apply the sharp edge of your knife, and take them off 
gently. Then make a small opening on the side, into 
which put with a tea-spoon, such sweetmeats as you think 
proper, and send them up dished en buisson. 

N. B. — Be cautious to smell every egg before you use 
it, for a bad one would spoil them all. 

Le3 Petits Choux Pralines, 

The same paste as above, only when the choux are 
dressed on the baking sheet and dare, sprinkle them over 
with some sweet almonds chopped very fine, and mixed 
with a little pounded sugar. Next turn the sheet down, 
and powder again with the almonds ; then bake and gar- 
nish with sweetmeats, as directed above. 

Les Gimblettes cL la d'Artois. 

Ths same paste as above, with this only difference, that 
after having dressed the choux at greater distances, dorez 
them, by dipping your finger into the dorure,%nd then into 
the middle of each choux, pressing on the baking sheet. 
Turn your finger round a little to widen the hole; do this 
to every choux, and form a small crown ; put them into a 
moderately hot oven, and do not open it till they are done. 
When they are baked enough, take some very fine pounded 
sugar, and throw it into a silk sieve. Shake the sieve 
gently over the gimblettes, and put them again into the 
oven for a moment to dry the sugar, next glaze of a fine 
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colour vvith the salamander, and introduce sweeikm^ts, 
&c. Garnish as before. 



Les Gimblettes Pralines. 

The same paste and method as above. Before you put [ 

them in the oven, powder them over with chopped al- 
monds, and bake them of a good colour : garnish the in- 
side with sweetmeats. 



Basket of Petits Chotix d la Chantillu 

The same paste again, only in this case make the choux 
very small, rolling them on the paste-board with a little 
flour ; then bake them like- all others, but without glazing 
them. Next have some clarified sugar au casse, stick the 
point of a small skewer into tlie ckoux, and dip &em one 
after another into the sugar. Stick all the ch&HXtogeihet 
round a buttered mould of the shape of a basket ; stick 
them well together, especially about the top, for'it is ge» 
•nerally the upper part of the basket that is most liable to 
break. To make the handles, use the side of a stew-pan 
of the same circumference as the height of the basket, and 
stick some of the ckou:^ close to each other, to make the 
handles : next apply the handle to the basket, and stioM 
it on^ Whetf ready to send up^ pour some cream d la Chan* 
tilli into the basket, and then serve Up. If you pay Sitrict 
attention, this entremet will have a pleasing aii^>earance. 

TV. JB.— You can follow your own taste with regard to 
the shape you give to the choux, and vary the moulds ao 
cordingly, either made into baskets, round ox oval, vases^ 
&c. &c. Mind always to butter the moulds inside or 
outside ; otherwise the sugar would stick, and the shape 
would not comd out. 
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Pmpis a la Duchess^, 

The samie paste again, with this difference, that you 
must first make on the paste-board some round balls, and 
then roll them lightly as long as your finger ; next lay 
them on the baking sheet, dorez them with milk only^ and 
bake them either glazed or not, as you think proper : 
when done, open them at the bottom, and fill them with 
sweetmeats. — ^The number of forms that can be made with 
this paste is very considerable ; but it is impracticable for 
the learner to undertake so many at once. If you make 
properly the articles you find here, your own understand- 
ing will soon lead you to improvement. 

Choux en Biscuits, dits Gateaux a la d'Artois. 

Take a pint of thin cream, which boil in a stew-pan 
large enough to contain four quarts, with a^'little salt, n 
little sugar, a pinch of orange-flower praline, and two 
ounces of fresh batter. When the cream has boiled, skim 
off the orange-flower. Take some dry flour that has beeii 
sifted through a silk sieve, and throw a haodf^l into the 
boiling cream. If the cream can absorb more, put a little 
more to dry on the fire, and keep stirring with the wooden 
spoon till the paste no longer sticks to it. Next take fivd 
very fresh eggs, break three of them whole, one after the 
other, and stir quick; then throw in the yolks only of the 
other two, but as that is not sufficient to moisten your 
paste properly, add as much thick cream to it as the paste 
can imbibe. Do not make this paste too liquid ; dress the 
choux on a baking sheet, with* a spoon ; give them the 
shape of an egg, dorez them, and put them into the oven, 
When they are baked, glaze them first with sugar ; next 
use the salamander, and serve up hot. 
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ff. B. — ^This method is quite plain, but It cannot be al- 
tered. You may sometimes stick two together with apri- 
cot marmalade between them. 

Observation. — ^When you have succeeded SO for as to 
make the pate royale well, it only requires a small share of 
abilities to produce an infinite variety of entremets. You 
may make a hole on the top, in the middle, and fill it with 
crime pdtissi^re, and put it into the oven again. Another 
time, if you wish to make rocks, or croquantes, you manage 
to frame the doors or apertures, by erecting small choux 

one above another, in the shape of an ^xch ^^kyprdlinez 



them with chopped almonds, made green with the green 
of spinach, and dried. You may also shape them into 
sheaves. Make these choux very small, but long ; then cut 
the point of one side, and with the sugar au casse, stick one 
against another round the dish, then stick another course 
close to the border of the dish, to strengthen the structure, 
so as to represent water-works. The choux are not to be 
of the same length in this case. With the point of a knife 
put a little melted sugar all along the sticks, to stick them 
together, properly. Fill the middle with frothed cream, 
which has been mixed with a little marasquino. If you 
should have a little sugar left, sprinkle it gently in a but- 
tered mould to cover the cream, like a small sultane. 



SAVOY BISCUITS, HOT. 

Tak£ a dozen fresh eggs, break them into a vessel, which 
is to be put into another containing some water nearly 
boiling. With tliese eggs mix a pound of superfine pounded 
sugar. Beat them well in the vessel which stands in the 
hot water. When you perceive that the eggs are no longer 
soft, put three quarters of a pound of flour into a silk sieviB 
not very closely woven ; mix the flour well with the eggs. 
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which is done by shaking the sieve, then add about two 
spoonfuls of orange-flower water* If. you only use lemon^ 
put in a spoonful of cold water. Rub a mould over with 
butter ; powder some sugar round, fill that mould with the 
prepamtion, powder some sugar over it^ and bake it ilk 
an oven moderately hot. Ascertain with a little skewer 
whether the middle part is sufficiently baked^ before you 
take it out of the oven. If the biscuit is not very large, 
it will be done in three quarters of an hour. Biscuits, like 
ot^er pastries of a large size, require the oven not to be 
too hot, and therefore they must be kept in a longer time. 

Savoy Biscuits, coldi 

T A Its a little more than half a pound of very fine dry 
flour, one pound of very dry pounded sugar, and fourteen 
or fifteen eggs very fresh ; if the eggs are large, fourteen 
are sufficient. Rasp over the^ugar the peel of two lemons 
or oranges ; put that sugar to dry ; then have two vessels, 
one for the whites and one for the yolks ; break the eggs 
one by one, and be particular in smelling them, as one bad 
one will spoil all ; put the dry sugar with the yolks, and 
work them together with two new wooden spoons, put also 
the sugar of lemon ; next whip the whites very firm, and 
to prevent them from turnmg, put a small pinch of calcined 
alum, in powder ; when the whites are very firm, take half 
to mix with the yolks-; then put all together, and put the 
flour into a hair sieve, and sift it over the eggs; mix gently 
with the whip, then butter a mould, and powder it over 
with fine sugar ; put the biscuit into the mould a little at a 
time, to prevent the bladders at the top ; put some ashes 
on a baking-dish, and put the mould over this in the oven; 
the heat ixiust be moderate ; about one hour is requisite to 
bake thid biscuit, and mind not to move it till it is quite 
done. 
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Biscuits in Cases. 

Mak£ some small paper cases^ and use the same pre- 
l>aration as above. Do not fill the cases too much, and 
put some coarse sugar oyer them before you put them into 
the oven, which must not be too hot. 

Biscuits & la CuilMre. 

Take a silver spoon, and use the same paste as above. 
To dress Savoy biscuits, and biscuits a la Cuilliire, you 
must glaz^ them with fine sugar, and bake them in a very 
temperate oven. 



PASTE FOR TARTS. 

Spread on the table two handfuls of flour, two spoon- 
fuls of pounded sugar, a pinch of salt, an ounce of butter, 
and a little water to melt the salt. Make a hole in the 
middle of the flour; break into it two whole eggs besides 
the yolk of another ; mix the paste well, and it will serve 
you for making tarts, tartlets, and for mounting croquantes. 
Increase the quantity of ingredients, according to the 
quantity of paste you may have occasion for. This paste 
is generally;used to make the huge pieces ; it can be made 
into all sorte of forms. 

Crime Patissiire or Frangipane. 

Put into a stew-pan the yolks of six fresh eggs, two 
spoonfuls of fine dry flour, and mix them well with a wooden 
spoon ; dilute ^his with a pint and a half of boiling cream, 
and a pinch of salt; turn this over the fire to do the paste. 
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When it begins to boil, take it ofF the fire to mix it well ; 
then put it on again for about twelve minutes. Melt a 
quarter of a pound of veiy fi*esh butter in a stew-pan, and 
when properly clarified, add it to the paste, and put the 
whole into a basin to cool. Next rasp upon a bit of sugar 
the peel of a lemon (put sugar according to your taste), 
and add to it an ounce of bitter macaroons ; if the paste is 
too thick, put to it a spoonful of cream ; if too thin, the 
yolks of two eggs. This cream must take various flavours, 
as vanilla, orange, cofiee, chocolate, SccScc. but it is always 
the same cream. When you wish to make a vfery fine tat^ 
let, mix with this cream some fromage d la crime. Put 
some trimmings of pufi**paste into buttered tartlet moulds, 
and a spoonful of the cream over the paste, and a little star 
of paste over the middle : bake them in a pretty sharp 
oven. Glaze with fine sugar, and use the salamander, that 
the star may be well glazed. This sort of cream is used 
only for iourtes, tartlets^ and darioles. ' 

Almond Paste. 

Takb a pound of sweet almonds, blanch them in boil- 
ing water ; take off the peel, and let them soak in cold 
water four hours ; then pound them well in a mortar ; add a 
little water, to prevent them from turning to yil; after they 
are very fine and quite in a paste, put in thrge-quarters of 
a pound of sugar well pounded, and mix all together in the 
mortar. If your paste is quite fine, take it out of the mor- 
tar, put it into a stew-pan over a slow fire, and stir it with 
a wooden spoon till it becomes white and dry ; then put it 
again into the mortar, and mix with it a little melted gum 
tragacanth,thathas been strained through a towel; take care 
to keep it covered, to prevent it from drying. You riiay 
give what scent you please^ as lemon, vanilla, rose, orange,. 
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&fC. 8cc. If you use almond paste to make vases, or baskets; 
or tartlets, keep it always free from dust, spread it on a 
marble with a rolling-pin as thin as possible, and if you 
put it into a mould, butter the mould lightly, and give'th^ 
paste the form of iU Bake in a moderate oven^ 



Tartlets of Almond Paste* 

BuTTBB some tartlet moulds, and after having spread k 

the paftte on the dress^r^ cut it with a cutter to the size of 
the moulds; put a little sweetmeat in the middle, and a 
small rosette in the middle of that* Bake in a moderate 
oven* 

Tartlets of Almond Paste with Strawberries. 

Sphead some almond paste over the pastry table, and 
cat the paste with a fluted cutter of the same size as other 
tartlets ; butter slightly the moulds, and put them into a 
moderate oven. When the paste is done almost white, take 
them out of the mould, and garnish with currant jelly, 
raspberry, or apricot jam, &c. &c. As the sweetmeats do 
not go to the oven, they are always of a better colour and^ 
taste.. In summer time, rub some strawberries through a 
hair sieve, mix what you have rubbed through with a little 
sugar and isinglass ; put the mixture into ice, and when 
frozen, put a little into each mould. 

Tartlets of Jam, 

Tak;£ some remnants of puff-paste, which spread on the 
table with the rolling-pin ; have some tartlet moulds well 
buttered; cut some paste with the paste cutter, the same 
shape as the moulds, lay the paste in each of them, and 
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put a tea-spoonful of apricot marmalade on the paste; 
then cover your mould with a little cover made as fol- 
lows : 

Take some p&te a €eau chaude (See page 371 ^^^^ ^ 
little board engraved with three little covers of different 
ornaments, have some coarse muslin, put to it a little fine 
powder, tie Ae muslin as if you were going to make a 
little bag of it« dust tiie board by shaking the little bag 
over it, to prevent the paste from sticking to it ; lay some 
of the paste over an engraved part of the board, press with 
youf thumb equally over the paste, then press with the 
flat side 6f your knife, and cut off the superfluity of the 
paste. Take the paste out of the mould with a little damp 
paste, and moisten the border of the tartlet ; stick one of 
these little covers on each of the tartlets, and bake them 
without any dwrare: but when done, glaze them with a 
little sugar, and use the salamander. 

N. B. — You may also make some without covers, but 
those with covers look better, and the sweetmeats do not 
dry so much^ 

Gauffres & la Flamande* 

Take a pound of fresh butter, a pound of fine dry flour, 
and six or seven eggs ; first mix the eggs with the butter 
in a basin, put a little salt, then sift the flour over the 
eggs and butter, and add to it a spoonful of yeast. Next 
mix with the above a pint of double cream, work it well 
with your hand, and put the basin on the dresser till din- 
ners-time. Grease the Gauffre mould with bacon fat for the 
first only, as the others will come out easily without any 
additional grease. When you serve up, sprinkle some fine 
sugar over them. If you put the sugar earlier, it will 
make them soft. 
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Gateau cL la Madeleine. 

Take the same weight of flour, sugar, butter, and eggs. 
In general, eight eggs are enough for an entremet ; put a 
little salt and the rasped peel of a lemon ; work thi« paste 
a little, till you have put all the butter into it. Melt a 
little butter in a stew-pan, and skim it well ; pour a little 
into each mould, and then drain it, leaving, however, a 
drop at the bottom to facilitstte the coming out of the 
Gateau* Sift some ashes over a baking sheet, put the 
small moulds into it, afid then, put paste into each of 
them, about half the depth, to give it room to rise. Bake 
them in a moderate oven. When done, turn them out on 
a clean sheet of paper, and put them again into the oven 
for a few minutes. By changing the form of the mould 
you produce a dish of a different appearance ; and by oc- 
casionally emptying the inside with the point of a knife, 
and putting into the cavity either cream or sweetmeats, 
you make what is csHXtii gateaux a la Madeletiie farcies. 

Genivaise Paste. 

The same proceeding as above, only add half a glass 
of brandy, about a quarter of a pound of sweet almonds 
well pounded, and a few bitter ones, blanched of course : 
when you have given the flavour you choose, as lemon, 
cidrat, or orange, spread the paste over a baking sheet, 
and level it equally with your knife ; then put it into the 
oven. When done, use a cutter of what shape you please 
(as a round, or a star, or any other ornamental form), and 
cut out as many pieces as you can, and lay them on paper 
over a baking sheet, dry them in the oven, and let them 
be coloured on both sides. This paste can make a variety 
of dishes, differing both in form and colour; but the tasta 
is the same, as sugar always prevails. 
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White Gimblettes of Genevoise. 

Make the same paste as above, only when it is nearly 
done, take it out of the oven, and brush it over with white 
of egg, then after spreading over the egg some chopped 
almonds mixed with sugar, put it into the oven again. 
When done, take a round cutter, about two inches wide, 
and cut out as many as you can from the baking sheet ; 
then take a smaller cutter, and cut a piece out of the 
middle, so as to produce a small wheel (this is what I call 
a gimblette.) Then dry them on paper in the oven, keep- 
ing them as white as possible. 

Rose, or Green Gimbhttes of Genivoise. 

The same as above, only dye the almonds with cochineal 
or green of spinach, after they have been blanched and 
chopped, and dried in the hot closet. Use them to diver- 
sify the colour ; vary also the shape occasionally. 

Fruit Tart, English mourner. 

Spread some puff-paste over the table with a rolling- 
pin ; cut a piece of the same size as the dish, and out of 
the trimmings cut some strips : brush the edge of the dish 
with dorure, and stick the strips on it ; then put the fruit 
into the dish, with some sugar and a little water ; roll the 
paste on the rolling-pin, and lay it over the fruit. Before 
you put the paste on, brush the strips with some dorure^ 
to make it stick. When you have trimmed the dish all 
round, spread some white of egg over thfe tart, and sift 

2 D 
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some sugar over it: then dip the paste-brush into water, 
and shake it over the tart. Bake it properly, and serve 
up cold. Apples, however, are an exception, as they are 
better hot. 

You must do all kinds of fruit in the same way : use 
sometimes the paste for tarts, page 396 ; but in that case^ 
no strips are required. 



THE END. 
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